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INTRODUCTION. 


Tus « Engliſh Reader” has been ſo favourably re- 
ceived by the public, as to encourage the Compiler 
to hope, that the preſent volume will not be deemed 
unworthy of attention. It purſues the ſame objects as 


te former work; it preſerves the lame chaſte atten- 


* tion to the morals of youth; its materials are taken 


from the moſt correct and elegant writers: and as 
the pieces are generally more extended, and contain a 
greater variety of ſtyle and compoſition, it is preſumed 
that it forms a proper © Sequel to the Reader,” and 
is calculated to improve, both in ſchools and in pri- 


vate families, the higheſt claſs of young readers. 


In ſelecting materials for the poetical part of his 


work, the Compiler met with few authors, the whole 


of whoſe writings were unexceptionable. Some of 


os: have had unguarded moments, in which they 
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1 INTRODUCTION, 


have written what is not proper to come under the 


notice of youth, He muſt not therefore be underſtood | 


as recommending every production of all the poets 
who have contributed to his ſelection . Judicious 
parents and tutors, who feel the importance of a 
evarded education, will figd it wmpbent upon them 


to ſelect for their children and pupils, ſuch writings, 


both in proſe and poetry, as are proper for their 


_ peruſal; and young perſons will evince their virtue 


and good ſenſe, by cordially acquieſcing in the judg- 


ment of thoſe who are deeply intereſted in their 
welfare. Perhaps the beſt reaſon that can be offered, 
in favour of contin ſelections for the uſe of young 
and innocent minds, is, the tendency which they have, 
when properly made, to preſerve the chaſtity of their 


ſentiments, and the purity of their morals. 


In 4 The Sequel,” as well as in „ The Engliſh | 


Reader,” ſeveral pieces are introduced, which, in a 


* 


Juoſtice to the authors from whoſe writings the extracts 


were made, and regard to the credit of the preſent work, ren 


dered the inſertion of names indiſpenſable, 
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the Chriſtian Religion. Extracts of this kind, if fre- 
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ſtriking manner, diſplay the beauty and excellence of 


quently diffuſed amongſt the elements of literature, 
would doubtleſs produce happy effects on the minds 
of wth, and contribute very materially to counteract, 
both the open and the ſecret labours. of Infidelity, 
With theſe views, the Compiler derived. particular 
ſatisfaction, in ſelecting thoſe pieces which are cal- 
culated to attach the young mind to a religion per- 
fectly adapted to- the condition of man; and which 


not only furniſhes the moſt rational and ſublime en- 


joyments in this life, but ſecures complete and per- 


manent felicity hereaſter. 
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PIECES IN PROSE... . 
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CHAPTER I. 


320 
323 
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NARRATIVE PIECES. 


SECTION. 1. 
NO and R UTH 2 4 fine _— 9 * attocment | 


Tr are ſew narratives more intereſting, or more 
ſweetly told, than that which. is contained in the Book 
of Ruth. It ſeems defi gned, in part, to exhibit to us 
a lively and high-coloured picture of the force of female 
friendſhip, on the one hand, and the weakneſs of refo- 
lution, when oppoſed by cuſtom, on the other. The 
general circumſtances of the narrative being uncom- 
monly fine, will ſpeak beſt for themſelves, and afford 
proper comments in the progreſs of reciting them. 
When the famine raged with much ſeverity in her 
native land, Naowi and her huſband Elimelech, and 
their two fons, went to ſojourn in the country of Moab : 
but Elimelech died, and Naomi, the widow, was left 
with her children, Soon alter this, thoſe children | 
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„ took them wives of the women of Moab; the name 
of the one was Orpah, and the other Ruth.” It came 


to paſs that the young men, their byſhands, died alſo; 


and now the poor widow was bereaved of her ſons 
and her huſband. Unable, therefore, to bear any 


longer a place in which every ſcene preſented ſome 


image of loſt endearment, or revived ſome diſtracting 
idea of conjugal -or maternal tenderneſs, ſhe reſolved 
to ſeck ſolace from her ſorzow, by change of reſidence. 
So ſhe aroſe with her daughters-in-law, Orpah and 


Ruth, that ſhe might return from the country of Moab. 


It preſently oeourred to the poor woman, asſhe was jour- 
ney ing on her way, that if ſne was herſelf unhappy, it was 


no teſtimony of her afſęction to involve her ſons wives 


in equal calamities; and contemplating the reception 
ſhe would be likely to meet with in the land of 
Judah, entering it deſolate, unfriended, and unadorn- 
ed, ſhe pauſed a moment, and thus pathetically 
addreſsed the young widows: Go, my children, 
return to your .mother's houſe; the Lord deal kindly 
with you as you have dealt with the dead, and with 


me. The Lord grant that ye may find reſt, each of 


you, in the houſe of your dear deceaſed huſband.” — 
Having uttered this ſhort prayer for their happineſs, 
ſhe kiſsed them, and Prepared to depart alone. How 


true to nature was their reply! They did not pour 
forth unmeaning compliments of condolenee; they 


did not interchange any idle civilities of ſorrow, for 
their anguiſh, was too ſincere for ceremony: nor 
did they enter into the parade of promifing future 


interviews, for they ſpoke not at all. The extreme 


of grief has, at the firſt ſurpriſe, little to do with 
Language: at the moſt, it burſts into ſhort exclamations, 
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as if it would ſnow the impoſſibility of proceeding. For 
our alleviation, therefore, in theſe caſes, that power, who 
to every wound hath provided ſomething wherewith 
to heal it, gave the comfort of tears, ſo that the ful- 
neſs of the ſad heart is, in part, diſcharged by that 


kindly effufion which Providence has intended as a 


fountain to relieve the exceſſes of nature; either in 


the ſurplus of miſery, or of tranſport. © They liſted 


up their voice and'wept.”—A folio could not fo well 
difplay their condition. After ſome time paſsed in 
this kind of fignificant filence, they ſaid unto her: 


„ Surely, we will return with thee unto thy people.” 
Here again genuine grief diſcovers itſelf: one tender 


ſentence, and one only, expreſses their deſigns and 
wiſhes to attend her. In ſuch caſes conciſeneſs is na- 


ture, and cireumlocution, mere art and affectation. 


Percetving the defign of her daughters, Naomi again 
endeavoured to diſsuade them, and to preſs their 
ſpeedy return. She painted the various diſaſters they 
would be liable to, in her company; told them ſhe 
had no more ſons to give them for huſhands; nor even 
a hut, however cheerleſs and forlorn, to accommodate 
them with in her own country: and further, that ſhe 
had nothing to repoſe: her own head upon, if, after 
the fatigues of travel, ſhe ſhould haply arrive ſaſe. 
And now, fhe once more preſsed the women in a 


farewell embrace, whilſt ſhe cloſed her arguments 
with another bleſſing, more melting even than the 
firſt, 4 Nay, my daughters, weep not I-entreat you. 


It grieveth me more for your ſakes than my own, 

that the hand of the Lord hath gone out' againſt me.” 

This was the touchſtone. She had now fairly dif- 

covered 2 the horrors of her ſi tuation, and ſnowed 
B 2 
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herſelf a woman without accommodation; a traveller 


without hope of reſt at the end of her journey, and a | 
widow, without one to take her by the hand, and 


ſay unto her, welcome unfortunate, welcome again 
to thine own country. The picture was too darkly 
ſhaded for Orpah. The dread of poverty, and all 
its ſable catalogue of terrors, {truck her at once. 


She ſhed the tribute of a few more tears; ſacrificed a 


few more ſighs, and went her way. Not ſo the 
affectionate Ruth, How excellently marked, and that, 
by a ſingle word, is the conduct of each. „ Orpah 
kiſied her mother in-law; but Ruth clave unto her.“ 


In vain did the noble-minded Naomi exhibit to this 


faithful creature the various miſeries which were at 
hand, and againſt which there was no comfortable 
proviſion. In vain did ſhe point to the example, 
the politic and prudent.example of Orpah, her ſiſter. 
In ſcorn of fuch conduct, and to cloſe at once all 
Future diſsuaſions, ſhe thus declared, to the honour of 
her ſex, the glowing reſolutions of her foul: © Entreat 
me not. to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee; for whither thou goeſt, I will go; and where 
thou lodgeſt, I will lodge: thy people ſhall be my 
people, and thy God my God.“ The whole of the 
beauty and force of this paſsage 1s not .ſeen at once: 
it is a very fine climax, and there is great elegance 
in the gradations. 

„Wben Neomidaurhats ſhe was Readfaſtly minded 
to go, ſne left off perſuading her. So they went until 
they came: to Beth-lehem. And when they arrived, 
it came to paſs, that all the city were moved about 
them; and they ſaid, © Is this Naomi?“ Here are freſh 


morals, and freſh elegancies, opened upon us. The 
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diſconſolate Naomi had no ſooner ſet her foot upon 
her own land, than many of thoſe little paſs ions, which 
lie lurking in- the boſoms of the illiberal and the in- 
hoſpitable, were inſtantly awakened. She probably 
ſoon found, that to rely on the kindaets of former inti- 
mates, was but a precarious conſidenee ; for it is not 
bearing too hard, I fear, upon human. nature, to ſup- 
poſe, that the companions of her early life, would give 
with an ill grace, if they gave at all, that pillow, os that 
bread, of which, after ſo weariſeme a journey, the 
certainly ſtood much in need. IIl uſed by the world, 
ſhe began to loſe the hope. of ſuch reſources. The 
| benevolence of diſtant relations, in whoſe. memory tie 
might be able to revive the images of tenderneſs, was 
perhaps a fond idea, that was born and buried almoſt. 
in the ſame inſtant. Nothing of comfort ſeemed to 
remain in reſerve, till the excellent Ruth, the faithful. 
partner of her ſufferings, ſuggeſted an expedient. And 
ſhe ſaid unto Naomi, Let me now. therefore go and 
glean ears of corn, after him in whoſe ſight I may find 
grace.“ As if ſhe had ſaid, I perceive that our conve- 
niences muſt depend upon ourſelves, and that we muſt 
owe our daily bread, to our daily labour. As it is now 
the beginning of harveſt, behold, the opportunity of 
exerting ourſelves is at hand. Thou, indeed, art too 
much afflicted to toil: but for my part, I am in the 
prime of youth, and tenderly ſympathizing with thee, 
I am able and willing to gather ſomething from the 
field. | 5 | 
Nov it was ſo, that Naomi had a kinſman of her 
huſband's, a mighty man of wealth, of the family of 
Elimelech, and his name was Boaz.” And it hap- 
pened as Ruth was gleaning aſter the reapers, the 
B 3 „ 
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came to a part of the field belonging to Boaz. This 
circumſtance occafioned a wonderful and happy change 
of condition. For Boaz coming to take a view of. his 
reapers, and perceiving the ſtranger, ſaid to the fer- 
vant who was ſet over the reapers, © Whoſe damſel 
is this?” The ſervant's anſwer is penned with the 

moſt natural fimplicity. „It is the Moabitiſn damſel, 
that came back with Naomi, out of the country of 
Moab. And ſhe ſaid, I pray you let me glean, and 
gather, after the reapers among the ſheaves. So ſhe 
came, and hath continued amongſt us even from, the 
morning until now, that ſhe tarried a little in the 
houſe.” Something there was, either in this account, 


or in the appearance of the object, which won much 


upon the favour of the landlord: for it is ſurely a 
_ ſofter voice, even than the voice of hofpitality, that 


ſpeaks in the ſequel. 4 Heareſt thou not, my daugh- | 
ter? Go not to glean in any other field, neither go 
from hence, but abide here faſt by my maidens.” I 


have given particular injunctions to“ the young men 


that they ſhall not touch thee. And when thou art 


athirſt, go to the veſſels, and drink of that which the 
young men have drawn,” Here began the firſt fruits 
of ker fidelity; and the partiality of Boaz made a very 
rapid progreſs, for in his ſecond addreſs he was more 


benevolent than in the firſt. He invited her to con- 


fider herſelf as one ef his own people, © to eat of the 
bread, to dip her morfel in the vinegar” at meal times, 
and to fit cheerfully beſide the reapers. Nay more, 
with his own hand, —furely the heart extended it,— 


he reached her parched corn, and the did eat, and was 
fufficed and left.” Now it was that Boaz began to 
diſcover more evidently, that the ſpring of this gene- 
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rons eurrent lay very near the heart. When ſhe was 
riſen up to glean after her repaſt, he commanded the- 
young men to ſhow her all poſsible marks of courteſy 
and diſtinction. His ſtrict orders were, not to ſuffer her 
to gather the ſcanty pittance, ear by ear, after the cau- 
tious rake had gone over the ground, but to let her glean 
unqueſtioned, even amongſt the ſheayes, Nay more, 
they were to let ſome handfuls fall on purpoſe for her, 
and leave them for her particular gleaning.. And in- 
deed, ſuch was the ſucceſsful conſequence of theſe 
indulgences, that after ſhe had beaten out what ſhe 


had been permitted to glean in one ſingle day, „it 


was about an ephah of barley.” This, the kind'crea- 
ture carried with. all the expedition of affection to her 
friend. And when Naomi ſaw. it, when the foul of 
the forrowtul widow ſung for joy, then Ruth related 
to her the whole hiſtory of her good fortune, and con- 


4 | cluded by obſerving, that the name of the hoſpitable 


owner of the land was Boaz. This intelligence re- 
vived her ſpirits like a cordial; and ſhe exclaims with 
the moſt animated tranſport : The man is near a-kin 
to us,” my beloved Ruth, „one of our next kinſmen.“ 

Often, and with equal ſucceſs, ſhe went after this 
into the field; and continued there to earn a very 
comfortable living for herſelf and her friend, even to 
the cloſe of the harveſt. In the mean time, the regard 


of Boaz had made a very pathetic progreſs; and the- 


reſult of it was, that he became the honourable ſuitor 
of our fair gleaner, and renewed his acquaintance with 
his relation Naomi. Boaz and Ruth were ſoon united; 
and, as a convincing inſtance of the harmony in which 
the family lived together, we find, highly to the grati- 
fication of every feeling heart, that when Ruth pre- 
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ſented to Boaz a child, her ficſt-born, —Naomi, after all 


the perils of her paſt life, re-enjoyed the ſweets of 
privacy and peace: * for ſhe took the babe, and laid 


it in her boſom, and became nurſe unto it.” And 1 
- muſt not forget to add, that this very child, whoſe name 
was Obed, was the grandfather of David, the cele- , 


brated monarch of Iſrael. C. MELMOTH- 


SECTION II, 


T he ; mp of human grandeur 3 ified in the fall f 
CRD AL Motskr. | 


CARDINTAL Worlsty, the favourite of Henry VIII. 
was the moſt abſolute and wealthy miniſter of ſtate 
that England ever faw. In his riſe and fall, he was 
the greateſt inſtance which many ages bed produced, 
of the mutability of human affairs. 6 

When the intrigues of his enemies had weakened 
the king's attachment, the meditated blow was for a 
time ſuſpended, and fell not ſuddenly on the Cardinal's 
head. The king, cho probably could not juſtify, by 


any good reaſon, his alienation from his ancient fa- 
vourite, ſeems to have remained ſome time in doubt; 


and lie received him, if not with all his former kind- 
neſs, at leaſt with the appearance of truſt and regard. 


But conſtant experience evinces how rarely high 


confidence and affection receive the lealt diminution, 
without ſinking into abſolute indifference, or even 


running into the oppoſite extreme. The king was at 


length determined to bring on the ruinof the Cardinal, 
with a motion almoſt as precipitate as he had poly 
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employed in his elevation. The dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk were ſent to require the great ſeal from him; 
and on his ſcrupling to deliver it, without a more ex- 
preſs warrant, Henry wrote him a letter, upon which 
it was ſurrendered; and it was delivered by the king 
10 Sir Thomas More, a man who, beſides the orna- 
ments of an elegant literature, poſseſsed the higheſt 
virtue, integrity, and capacity. | 
Wolley was ordered to depart from York-Place, a 

palace which he had built in London, and which, 
though it really belonged to the See of York, was 


ſeized by Henry; and became afterwards the reſi- 


dence of the kings of England, by the title of White- 
hall. All his furniture and plate were alſo ſe ized: 


their riches and ſplendour befitted rather a royal than 


a. private fortune. The walls of his palace were C0: 


vered. with cloth of gold, or cloth of filver. He had 


a. cupboard of plate of maſſy gold. There were found 
a thouſand pieces of fine Holland belonging to him. 


The reſt of his riches and furniture was in proportion: 2 


and his opulence was, probably, no nel inducement 
to this violent perſecution. : 
The Cardinal was ordered to retire to Aſher, a 
country-ſeat which he poſseſsed near „„ 
The world that had paid him ſuch abject court during 


his proſperity, now entirely deſerted him on this fatal 
reverſe of all his fortunes. He himſelf was much de- 
jected with the change; and from the ſame turn of 


mind 'which had made him be ſo vainly elated with, 
his grandeur, he ſelt the ſtroke of adverſity with double 
rigour. The ſmalleſt appearance of his return to fa- 


vour, threw him into eng, of Je Joy. dnn e a. 


"7" 
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to intermit the blows which overwhelmed him. He 
granted him his protection, and left him in poſseſsion 
of the Sees of York and Wincheſter. He even ſent 
him a gracious meſsage, accompanied with a ring, as a 
teſtimony of his affection, Wolſey, who was on horſe- 
back when the meſſenger met him, immediately 
alighted; and throwing himſelf on his knees in the 
mire, received, in that humble attitude, theſe marks of 
his majeſty's gracious diſpoſition towards him. But 
his enemies, who dreaded his return to court, never 
ceaſed plying the king with accounts of his ſeveral 
offences. He diſmiſsed, therefore, his numerous re- 
tinue; and as he was a kind and' beneficent maſter, 
the ſeparation paſsed not without a plentiful effuſion 
of tears on both fides. The king's heart, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome gleams of kindneſs, ſeemed now totally 
hardened againſt his old favourite. He ordered him 
to be indicted in the Star Chamber, where a ſentence 
was paſsed againſt him. And, not content with this 
ſeverity, he abandoned him to all the oe of the 
parliament. : 
After Wolſey had remained ade at Aſher, he 
was allowed to remove to Richmond, a palace which 
he had received as a preſent from Henry, in return ſor 
Hampton-Court. But the courtiers, dreading ſtill his 
vicinity to the king, procured an order for him to re- 
move to his See of York. The Cardinal knew it was in 
vain to reſiſt. He took up his refidence at Cawood in 
Yorkſhire, where he rendered himſelf extremely popular 
in the neighbourhood, by his affability and hoſpitality; 
but he was not allowed to remain long unmoleſted in 
this retreat. The earl of Northumberland received 


orders, without regard to Wolſey's eccleſiaſtical cha- 
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racter, to arreſt him for high treaſon, and to conduct 
him to London, in order to his trial. The Cardinal, 
partly from the fatigues of his journey, partly. from 
the agitation of his anxious mind, was ſeized with a 
diſorder which turned into a dyſentery; and he was 
able, with ſome difficulty, to reach Leiceſter-abbey. 
When the abbot and the monks advanced to receive 
him with much reſpect and reverence, he told them 
that he was come to lay his bones among them; and 
he immediately took to his bed, wherice he never 
roſe more. A little before he expired, he addrefsed. 
himſelf in the following words to Sir William Kingſton, 
conſtable of the Tower, who had him in cuſtody: I 
pray. you have me heartily recommended. to his- 
royal majeſty ; and beſzech him, on my behalf, to call 


to his remembrance all matters that have paſsed 


between. us ſrom the beginning, eſpecially with re- 
gard to his buſineſs with the queen; and then will he 
know in his conſcience whether I have offended 


him. He is a prince of a moſt royal carriage, and. 


hath a princely heart; but rather than he will miſs or 


want any part of his defire, he will endanger the one 


half of his kingdom. F do aſsure you, that I have 


| often kneeled before him, ſometimes three hours to- 
gether, to perſuade him from his will and appetite; 
but could not prevail. Had L but ſerved God as 
diligently as Þ have ſerved the king, he would not 
have given me over in my gray hairs. But this is the 
juſt reward that I muſt receive for my indulgent pains. 
and ſtudy, Ry my ſerviee to God, but _— 


to my prince.” 


Thus died this famous cardinal, whoſe character 
ſeems to have contained as ſingular a variety as the 
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fortune to which he was expoſed. The obſtinacy and | har 
violence of the king's temper may alleviate much of 3 pal 
the blame which ſome of his favourite's meaſures have | the 
_ undergone; and when we conſider, that the ſubſequent we 
part of Henry's reign was much more criminal than yet 
that which had been directed by Wolſey's counſels, can 
we ſhall be inclined to ſuſpect thoſe hiſtorians of par- Ha 
tiality, who have endeavoured to load the memory of fon 
this miniſter with ſuch violent reproaches. Henry = up 
much regretted his death, when informed of it; and A 


always ſpoke favourably of his memory: a proof that 
humour more than reaſon, or any diſcovery of treachery, 
had occaſioned the laſt perſecutions againſt him. 

| | HUME. 


SECTION II, 
Religion the foundation of content : an allego y. 


Omar, the hermit of the mountain Aubukabis, 
which riſes on the eaſt of Mecca, and overlooks the 
city, found one evening a man ſitting penſive and 
alone, within a few paces of his cell. Omar regarded 
him with attention, and perceived that his looks were | 
wild and hagard, and that his body was feeble and Qt 


emaciated. The man alſo ſeemed to gaze ſteadfaſtly _ Tha 
on Omar; but ſuch was the abſtraction of his mind, inen 
that his eye did not immediately take cognizance of its ed t 
object. In the moment of recollection, he ſtarted as cep, 
from a dream; he covered his face in confuſion; and thor 
bowed himſelf to the ground. © Son of affliction,“ ſaid. | him 
Omar, © who art thou, and what is thy diſtreſs ?” „My and 
name,“ replied the ſtranger, © is Haſsan, and I am a pea 


native of this city, The angel of adverſity has laid his tore 
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hand upon me, and the wretch whom thine eye com- 


paſsionates, thou canſt not deliver.“ * To deliver 
thee,” ſaid Omar, belongs to Him only, from whom 
we 'ſhould receive with humility both good and evil : 
yet hide not thy life from me; for the burden which I 
cannot remove, I may at leaſt enable thee to ſuſtain.” 
Haſsan fixed his eyes upon the ground, and remained 


ſome time ſilent; then fetching a deep ſigh, he looked 


up at the hermit, and thus complied with his requeſt, 
Et is now ſix years ſince our mighty lord the Caliph 
Almalic, whoſe memory be bleſſed, firſt came privately 
to worſhip i in the temple of the holy city. The bleſsing 
which he petitioned of the prophet, as the prophet's 
vicegerent, he was diligent to diſpenſe. In the inter- 
vals of his devotion, therefore, he went about the city 
relieving diſtreſs, and reſtraining oppreſsion: the widow 


imiled under his protection, and the weakneſs of age 


and infancy was ſuſtained by his bounty. I, who 
dreaded no evil but ſickneſs, and expected no good be- 
yond the reward of my labour, was ſinging at my work, 
when Almalic entered my dwelling. . He looked round 
with a ſmile of complacency; perceiving that though it 
was mean, it was neat; and though I was poor, I appear- 
ed to be content. As his habit was that of a pilgrim, 
J haſtened to receive him with ſuch hoſpitality as was 


in my power; and my cheerfulneſs was rather increaſ- 
ed than reſtrained by his preſence. After he had ac- 
cepted ſome coffee, he aſked me many queſtions; and 


though by my anſwers I always endeavoured to excite 
him to mirth, yet I perceived that he grew: thoughtful, 
and eyed me with a placid but fixed attention. I ſuf; 


pected that he had ſome knowledge of me, and there- 


lore inquired his country and his name, Hassan, 
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ſaid he, © I have raiſed thy curioſity, and it ſhall be 
fatisfied; he who now talks with thee, is Almalic, ther 
fovereign of the faithful, whoſe ſeat is the throne o 
Medina, and whoſe commiſſion is from above.” Theſe 
words {truck me dumb with aſtoniſhment, though I had 
ſome doubt of their truth: but Almalic throwing back 
his garment, diſcovered the peculiarity of his veſt, and 
put the royal fignet upon his finger. I then ſtarted 


up, and was about to proſtrate myſelf before him, but 


he prevented me: Haſsan,” ſaid he, forbear : thou 
art greater than I, and from thee JI have at once de- 
_ rived humility and wiſdom.” I anſwered, Mock not 
thy fervant, who is but a worm before thee : life and 
death are in thy hand, and happineſs and miſery are 
the daughters of thy will.” “ Hatsan,” he replied, 
I can no otherwiſe give life- and happineſs, than by 
not taking them away: thou art thyſelf” beyond the 
reach of my bounty; and poſseſsed of felicity which. 
F can neither communicate nor obtain. My influence 
over others, fills my boſom with perpetual ſolicitude 
and anxiety; and yet'my influence over others extends 
only to their viees, whether I would'rewardor puniſh, 
By the bow'fſtring, I can'repreſs violence and fraud; 
and by the delegation of power, I can transfer the in- 
ſatiable wiſhes of avarice and ambition from one ob- 
ject to another: but with reſpect'to virtue, I am impo- 
tent; if 1 could reward it, I would reward it in thee: 
Thou art content, and haſt therefore neither avarice 
nor ambition. To exalt thee, would deſtroy the ſim- 
. plicity of thy life, and diminiſh that happineſs which E 
have no power either to increaſe or to continue.” 

He then roſe up, and commanding me not to diſ- 
- cloſe his ſecret; departed; . 


en 
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As ſoon as I recovered from the confuſion and 
aſtoniſhment in which the Caliph left me, I began to 
regret that my behaviour had intercepted his bounty ; 
and accuſed that cheerfulneſs of folly, which was the 
concomitant of poverty and labour. I now repined at 
the obſcurity of my ſtation, which my former inſenſi- 
bility had perpetuated. I neglected my labour, be- 
cauſe I deſpiſed the reward; I ſpent the day in idle- 
nels, forming romantic projects to recover the advan- 
tages which I had loſt: and at night, inſtead of lofing 
myſelf in that ſweet and refreſhing fleep, from which 
I uſed to riſe with new health, cheerfulneſs, and vigour, 
I dreamed of ſplendid habits and a numerous retinue, 

of gardens, palaces, feaſting, and pleaſures; and waked 
only to regret the illuſions that had vaniſhed. My 
health was at length impaired by the inquietude of my 
mind; I fold all my moveables for ſubſiſtence; and re- 
ferved only a mattreſs, upon which J ſometimes lay 
from one night to another, 

In the firſt moon of the Snus lag y year, the Caliph 
came again to Mecca, with the ſame ſecrecy, and for 
the ſame purpoles. He was willing once more to ſee 
the man, whom he conſidered as deriving felieity from 
himſelf, But he found me, not ſinging at my work, 

ruddy with health, vivid with cheerfulneſs; but pale 
and dejected, ſitting on the ground, and chewing opium, 
which contributed to ſubſtitute the phantoms of ima- 
gination for the realities of greatneſs: He entered 
with a kind of joyful impatience in his countenance, 
which, the moment he beheld me, was changed to a 
mixture of wonder and pity. I had often withed-for 
another opportunity to addreſs the Caliph; yet I was 
OE: at his preſence; and, throwing . at 
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his feet, I laid my hand upon my head, and was ſpeech- 
leſs, © Haſsan,” faid he, „what canſt thou have loſt, 
whoſe wealth was the labour of thine own hand; and 
what can have made thee lad, the ſpring of whole joy 
was in thy own boſom ? What evil hath befallen thee? 
Speak, and if I can remove it, thou art happy.” I was 
now encouraged to look up, and I replied, - Let my 
Lord forgive the preſumption of his ſervant, who rather. 
than utter a falſehood; would be dumb for ever. I am 
become wretched by the lols of that which 1 never 
poſseſsed. Thou haſt raiſed wiſhes, which indeed 1 
am not worthy thou ſhouldſt ſatisfy; but why ſhould it 
be thought, that he who was happy in oblcurity.and in- 
digence, would not have been rendered ann 
by eminence and wealth?“ 

When I had finiſhed this ſpeech, Almalic ſtood ſome 
moments in ſuſpenſe, and I continued proſtrate before 
him. © Haſsan,” ſaid he, “I perceive, not with in- 
dignation but regret, that I miſtook thy character, L 
now diſcover avarice and ambition in thy heart, which 
lay_torpid only becauſe their objects were too remote. 
to rouſe them. I cannot therefore inveſt thee with 
authority, becauſe. I would not ſubject my people to 
_ oppreſſion; and becauſe I would not be compelled to 
puniſh - thee for crimes which I firſt enabled thee to. 
commit. But as I have taken from thee that which L 
cannot reſtore, I will at leaſt gratify the wiſhes that L 
excited, leſt thy heart accuſe me of injuſtice, and thou 
continue ſtill a ſtranger to thyſelf. Ariſe, therefore, 
and follow me.” —I ſprung from the ground as it were 
with the wings of an eagle; I kiſsed the hem of his 
garment in an ecſtaſy of gratitude and joy; and when 
I went out of my houſe, my heart leaped as if I had 
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eſcaped from the den of a lion. I followed Alma lic to 

the caravanſary in which he lodged; and after he had 
fulfilled his vows, he took me with him to Medina. 
He gave me an apartment in the ſeraglio; I was at- 
tended by his own ſervants; my proviſions were ſent 
from his own table; I received every week a ſum from 
his treaſury, which exceeded the moſt romantic of my 
expectations. But I foon diſcovered, that no dainty 
| was fo taſteful, as the food to which labour procured 
an appetite; no ſlumbers ſo ſweet, as thoſe which 
wearineſs invited; and no time ſo well enjoyed, as that 
in which diligence is expecting its reward. TI remem- 
bered theſe enjoyments with regret ; and while I Was 
ſighing in the midſt of ſuperfluities, which though they 
encumbered life, yet I could not give up, they were 


Fi ö ſuddenly taken away. Almalic, in the midſt of the 


glory of his kingdom, and in the full vigour of his life, 
expired ſuddenly in the bath: ſuch thou knoweſt was 
the deſtiny which the Almighty had written upon his 
head. | | Toa 

His fon Aububekir, who ſucceeded to the throne, 
was incenſed againſt me, by ſome who regarded me 
at once with contempt and envy. He ſuddenly with- 


3 drew my penſion, and commanded that I ſhould be ex- 


pelled the palace; a command which my enemies 
executed with ſo much rigour, that within twelve hours 
I found myſelf in the ſtreets of Medina, indigent and 
friendleſs, expoſed to hunger and deriſion, with all the 
habits of luxury, and all the ſenfibility of pride. O! 
let not thy heart deſpiſe me, thou whom experience 
has not taught, that it is miſery to loſe that which it is 
not happineſs to poſseſs. O! that for me this leſson 
had not been written on the tablets of Providence! 1 
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have travelled ſrom Medina to Mecca but I cannot 
fly from myſelf. How different are the ſtates in which 
I have been placed! The remembrance of both is bit- 


er: for the pleaſures of neither can return. —Haſsan 


having thus ended his ſtory, ſmote his hands —— ; 
and looking upward, burſt mto tears. 

Omar having waited till this agony was paſt, went 
to him, and taking him by the hand, My ſon,” ſaid 


he, © more is yet in thy power than Almalic could give, 


or Aububekir take away. The leſſon of thy life the 
prophet has in mercy appointed me to explain. 


Thou walt once content with poverty and labour, 


only becauſe they were become habitual, and eaſe and 


aſſluence were placed beyond thy hope; for when eaſe 


and affluence approacned thee, thou waſt content with 
poverty and labour no more. That which then be- 
came tiie object, was alſo the bound of thy hope; and 
he, whoſe utmoſt hope is diſappointed, mult inevitably 


be wrelehed: If thy ſupreme defire had been the de- 


lights of paradiſe, and thou hadſt believed that by the 
tenour of thy life theſe delights had been ſecured, as 
more could not have been given thee, thou wouldſt not 
have regretted that leſs was not offered. The content 
which was once enjoyed; was but the lethargy of foul; 
and the diſtreſs which is now ſuffered, will but quicken 
it to action, Depart, therefore, and be thankful for all 
things; put thy truſt in Him, who alone can gratiiy 
the wiſh of reaſon, and ſatisſy thy foul with good; fix 
thy hope upon that portion, in compariſon of which the 
world is as the drop of the bucket, and the duſt of the 
balance. Return, my ſon, to thy labour; thy _ 
ſhall be again taſteful, and thy reft ſhall be ſweet ; 

thy content alfo will be added Rability, when it _ 
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pends not upon that which is poſseſsed upon earth, but 
upon that which is expected in heaven.“ 

Haſsan, upon whoſe mind the angel of inſtruction 
impreſsed the counſel of Omar, haſtened to proſtrate 
himſelf in the temple of che Prophet. Peace dawned 
upon his mind like the radiance of the morning: he 
returned to his labour with cheerfulneſs; his devotion 
became fervent and habitual; and the latter days of 
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77 base ts Cad, but that which is uſeful io mankind. 


An caſtern narrative. 


Ir pleaſed our mighty ſovereign Abbas 9 0 


= from whom the kings of the earth derive honour and 
q © dominion, to ſet Mirza his fervant over the province of 
Fauris. In the hand of Mirza, the balance of diftri- 
| bution was ſuſpended with impartiality; and under 


his adminiſtration the weak were protected, the learned 
received honour, and the diligent became rich: Mirza, 
therefore, was beheld by every eye with complaceney, 
and every tongue pronounced bleſsings upon his head, 

But it was obſerved that he derived no jay from the 
benefits which he diffufed ; he became penſive and 
melancholy; he fpent his leifare in ſolitude; in his 
palace he ſat motionleſs upon a fofa; and when he went 
out, his walk was flow, and his eyes were fixed upon 
the ground: he applied to the buſineſs of ſtate with 
reluctance; and refolved to relinquiſh the toil of 
government, of which he could no longer wy =o 
reward. 
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He, therefore, obtained permiſsion to approach the: 
throne of our ſovereign ; and being afked what was: 


his requeſt, he made this reply; © May the Lord of the 


world forgive the ſlave whom he has honoured, K 


Mirza preſume again to lay the- bounty of Abbas at his 


feet. Thou haſt given me the dominion of a country, 
fruitful as the gardens of Damaſeus; and a city glo- 


rious above all others, except that only which reſtects 


the ſplendour of thy preſence. But the longeſt life 18. 
a period ſcareely ſufficient to prepare for death. All 


other buſineſs is vain and trivial, as the toil of emmets - 


in the path of the traveller, under whofe foot they 
periſh for ever: and all enjoyment is unſubſtantial 
and evaneſcent, as the colours of the bow that appears 
in the interval of a ſtorm. Suffer me, therefore; to 
prepare for the approach of eternity; let me give up 
my foul to meditation ; let ſolitude and filence ac- 
quaint me with the myſteries of devotion ; let me for- 


get the world, and by the world be forgotten, till the 


moment arrives in which the veil of eternity ſhall fall, 


and I ſhall be found at the bar of the Almighty.” 
Mirza then bowed himlelf to the earth, and ſtood 


filent. 


By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that at 
theſe words he trembled upon the throne, at the foot- 


ſtool of which the world. pays homage; he looked 
round upon his nobles ;. but every countenance was 
pale, and every eye was upon the earth, No man 
opened his mouth;. and the king firſt broke filence, 
after it had continued near an hour. 

« Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon me. 1am 
alarmed as a man who ſuddenly perceives that he is 
near the brink of a precipice, and is urged forward by 
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an irreſiſtible force: but yet I know not whether my 


danger is a reality or a dream. I am as thou art, a 


reptile of the earth: my liſe is a moment, and eternity, 
in which days, and years, and ages, are nothing, eter- 
nity is before me, for which J alſo ſhould prepare: but 
by.whom then muſt the faithful be governed? By thoſe 
only, who have no fear af judgment? by thoſe 


only, -whoſe life is brutal, becauſe like brutes they do 


not conſider that they ſhall. die? Or who, indeed, are 


the faithful? Are the buſy multitudes that crowd the 


city, in a ſtate of perdition? and is the cell of the 
Derviſe alone the gate of Paradiſe? To all, the life of 
a Derviſe is not poſsible: to all, therefore, it cannot 
be a duty. Depart to the houſe which has in this city 
been prepared for thy reſidence: I will meditate the 
reaſon of thy requeſt; and may He who illuminates 
the mind of the humble, enable me to determine with 
wiſdom,” 

Mirza departed, ou on the third day, ak re- 
ceived no command, he again requeſted an audience, 
.and it was granted. When he entered the royal pre- 
ence, his countenance appeared more cheerful; he 
drew a letter from his boſom, and having kiſsed it, he 
preſented it with his right-hand, © My Lord!“ ſaid 
he, „I have learned by this letter, which I received 
from Coſrou the Iman, who ſtands now before thee, in 
what manner life may be beſt improved. Iam enabled 
to look back with pleaſure, and forward with hope; 
and I ſhall now rejoice ſtill to be the ſhadow of thy 
power at Tauris, and to keep thoſe honours which I ſo 
lately wiſhed to reſign.” The king, who had liſtened 
to Mirza with a mixture of ſurpriſe and curioſity, im- 


 mediately gave the letter to Coſtou, and command . 
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that it ſhould be read. The eyes of the court were at 
onee turned upon the hoary fage, whoſe countenance 
was ſuffuſed with an honeſt bluſh; and it was not with- 
vut ſome heſitation that he read theſe words. 

% To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of Abbas our 
mighty lord has honoured with dominion, be perpe- 
tual health! When I heard thy purpoſe to withdraw 
the bleſſings of thy government from the thoufands of 


Tauris, my heart was wounded with the arrow of af- 


fiction, and my eyes became dim with forrow. But 
who ſhall ſpeak before the king when he is troubled; 
and who ſhall boaſt of knowledge, when he is diſtreſsed 
by doubt? To thee will I relate the events of my youth, 
which thou haſt renewed before me; and thoſe truths 


which they taught me, may the prophet multiply to 95 


- Woe! 

Under the inſtruction of the phyſician Aluzar, F ob- 
tained an early knowledge of his art. To thoſe who 
were ſmitten with diſeaſe, I could adminiſter plants, 


which the ſun has impregnated with the ſpirit of health. | 


But the ſcenes of pain, languor, and mortality, which 
were perpetually riſing before me, made me often 
_ tremble for myſelf. I faw the grave open at my feet: 
I determined, therefore, to contemplate only the re- 
gions beyond it, and to deſpiſe every acquiſition which 
I could not keep. I conceived an opinion, that as 
there was no merit but in voluntary poverty, and filent 
meditation, thoſe who deſired money were not proper 
objects of bounty; and that by all who were proper 
objeets of bounty money was deſpiſed. I, therefore, 
buried mine in the earth; and renouncing ſociety, | 
wandered into a wild and ſequeſtered part of the 
country. My dwelling was a cave by the ſide of 
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eat ſuch fruits and herbs as I could find. To increaſe 
the auſterity of my life, I frequently watched all night, 


length I diſcovered it to be an eagle. I ſtill kept my 


food; thy mind is not wholly at reſt; neither is thy 


by Heaven to feed a fox that is lame, ſhall not the 
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hill. I drank the running water from the ſpring, and 


fitting at the entrance of the cave with my face to the 
eaſt, reſigning myſelf to the ſecret influences of the 
Prophet. One morning after my nocturnal vigil, juſt 
as I perceived the horizon glow at the approach of the 
ſun, the power of ſleep became irreſiſtible, and I ſunk. 
under it. 1 imagined myſelf ſtill fitting at the entrance 
of my cell; that the dawn increaſed; and that as I 
looked earneſtly for the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot 

appeared to intercept it. I perecived that it was in 
motion; it increaſed in ſize as it drew near, and at 


eye fixed ſteadfaſtly upon it, and faw it alight at a 
ſmall diſtance, where I now deſcried a fox whole two 
fore-legs appeared to be broken. Before this fox 
the eagle laid part of a kid, which ſhe had brought in 
her talons, and then difappeared. When I awaked, I 
laid my forehead upon the ground, , and bleſsed the 
Prophet for the inſtruction of the morning. I reviewed 
my dream, and faid thus to myſelf, Coſrou, thou haſt 
done well to renounce the tumult, the buſineſs, and 
vanities of life: but thou haſt as yet only done it in 
part; thou art fill every day buſied in the ſearch of 


truſt in Providence complete. What art thou taught 
by this viſion? If thou haſt ſeen an eagle commiſſioned 


hand of Heaven alſo fupply thee with food, when that 
which prevents thee from procuring it for thyſelf; is 
not neceſſity, but devotion? I was now ſo confident of 
2 miraculous ſupply, that I neglected to walk out for 
jr = . 3 
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my repaſt, which, after the firſt day, I expected with 
an impatience that left me little power of attending 
to any other object. This impatience, however, I la- 
boured to ſuppreſs, and perſiſted in my reſolution : but 
my eyes at length began to fail me, and my knees 
ſmote each other; I threw myſelf backward, and hoped 
my weakneſs would ſoon increaſe to inſenſibility. But 


I was ſuddenly rouſed by the voice of an inviſible 


being, who pronounced theſe words:“ Coſrou, I am 


the angel, Who, by the command of the Almighty, 


bave regiſtered the thoughts of thy heart, which I am 
now commiſsioned to reprove. While thou waſt at- 
tempting to become wiſe above that which is revealed, 
thy folly has perverted the inſtruction which was 
vouchſaſed thee. Art thou diſabled as the fox? haſt 
thou not rather the powers of the eagle? Ariſe, let 
the eagle be the object of thy emulation. To pain 
and ſickneſs, be thou again the meſsenger of eaſe. and 
health. Virtue is not reſt, but action. If thou doſt 


good to man as an evidence of thy love to God, thy 
virtue will be exalted from moral to divine; and that 


happineſs which is the pledge of dite, will be thy 
reward upon earth.“ 

« At theſe words I was not leſs aſtoniſhed thas if a 
mountain had been overturned at my feet. I humbled 


myſelf in the duſt; I returned to the city; I dug up 
my treaſure; I was liberal, yet I became rich. My 


{kill. in reſtoring health to the body, gave me frequent 
opportunities of curing the diſeaſes of the ſoul. I grew 


eminent beyond my merit; and it was the pleaſure of 


the king that I ſhould ſtand before him. Now, there- 
fore, be not offended; I boaſt of no knowledge that 1 
have not received. As the ſands of the deſert drink 

" | | 
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up the drops of rain, or the dew of the morning, ſo do 
I alſo, who am but duſt, imbibe the inſtructions of the 
Prophet. Believe then that it is he who tells thee, all 
knowledge is profane, which terminates in thyſelf; 
and by a life waſted in ſpeculation, little even of this 


| can be gained. When the gates of paradiſe are thrown 

. open before thee, thy mind ſhall be irradiated in a mo- 

4 ment. Here, thou canſt do little more than pile error 

N upon error: there, thou ſhalt build truth upon truth. 
, Wait, therefore, for the glorious viſion; and in the 
a mean time emulate the eagle. Much is in thy power; 

, and, therefore, much is expected of thee. Though the 
. Almighty only can give virtue, yet, as a prince, thou 
$ | mayſt ſtimulate thoſe to beneficence, who act from no 
t higher motive than immediate intereſt: thou canſt not 
t | produce the principle, but mayſt enforce the practice. 
n Let thy virtue be thus diffuſed; and if thou believeſt 
d with reverence, thou ſhall be accepted above. Fare- 
| well! May the ſmile of Him who refides in the hea- 
* ven of heavens be upon thee! and againſt thy name, 
at in the volume of His will, may happineſs be written.” 
L The king, whoſe doubts, like thoſe of Mirza, were 

| now removed, looked up with a ſmile that communi- 
1 cated the joy of his mind. He diſmiſsed the prince to 
ed | his government; and commanded theſe events to be 
ww recorded, to the end that poſterity may know, © that 
ty no liſe is pleating to God, but that which is uſeſul to 
1 mankind,” | 
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CHAPTER II. 


DIDACTIC PIECES, 


SECTION I. 


Vicious connexions the ruin of virtue. 


=o 


Anone the numerous cauſes which introduce cor- 


ruption into the heart, and accelerate its growth, none 
is more unhappily powerful than the contagion which 


is diffuſed by bad examples, and heightened: by par- 


_ ticular connexions with perſons of looſe principles, or 


1 


dliſsolute morals. This, in a licentious ſtate of ſociety, 


is the moſt common ſource of thoſe vices and diforders 
which ſo much abound in great cities; and often 
proves, in a particular manner, fatal to the young; even 
to them whoſe beginnings were once auſpicious and 
promiſing. It may therefore be a uſeful employment 
of attention, to trace the progreſs of this principle of 


corruption; to examine the means by which (evil 


communications” gradually undermine, and atlaſt de- 
ſtroy © good morals.” It is indeed difagreeable to 


contemplate human nature, in this downward courſe 


of its progreſs. But it is always proitadle to know 
our own infirmities and dangers. 
As certain. virtuous principles are ſtill inherent in 


human nature, there are few who ſet out at firſt i in he 
world without good diſpoſitions. The warmth which. 
belongs to youth naturally exerts itſelf in generous 
feelings, and ſentiments of honour; in ſtrong attach 


ment to friends, and the other emotions of a kind and 
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tender heart. Almoſt all the plans with which . 
who have been liberally educated begin the world, 

are connected with honourable views. At that period, 
they repudiate whatever is mean or baſe. It is pleaſ- 
ing to them to think of commanding the efteem of 
thoſe among whom they live, and of acquiring a name 
among men. But alas! how ſoon does this flattering 
proſpect begin to be overcaſt! Deſires of pleaſure 
uſher in temptation, and forward the growth of diſ- 


orderly paſſions. Miniſters of vice are ſeldom wanting 


to encourage and flatter the paſſions of the young. 
Inferiors ſtudy to creep into favour, by ſervile obſe- 
quiouſneſs to all their defires and humours. Glad to 
find any apology for the indulgences of which they are 
fond, the young too readily liſten to the voice of thoſe 


who ſuggeſt to them, that ſtrict notions of religion, 


order, and virtue, are-old faſhioned and illiberal; that 
the reſtraints which they impoſe are only fit to be pre- 
ſoribed to thoſe who are in the firſt ſtage of pupillage; 


or to be preached to the vulgar, who ought to be kept 


within the cloſeſt bounds of regularity and ſubjection: 
But the goodneſs of their hearts, it is infinuated to 
them, and the liberality of their views, will fully 
zuſtify their emancipating themſelves, in ſome degree, 
from the rigid diſcipline of parents aud teachers. 

Soothing as ſuch infinuations are to the youthſul 
and inconfidecate, their firſt ſteps, however, in vice, 
axe cautious and timid, and occaſionally checked by 
remorſe. As they begin to mingle more in the world, 
and ememze into the circles of gaiety and pleaſure, 
| finding theſe looſe ideas countenanced by too general 
practice, they gradually become bolder in the liberties 
they take, If they bane . bred to bulinels, they 
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begin to tire of induſtry, and look with contempt on 
the plodding race of citizens. If they are of ſuperior 
rank, they think it becomes them to reſemble their 
equals; to aſsume that freedom of behaviour, that air 
of ſorwardneſs, that tone of diſsipation, that caſy neg- 


ligence of thoſe with whom they converſe, which ap- 


pear faſhionable in high life. If affluence of fortune 
unhappily concurs to favour their inclinations, amuſe- 
ments and diverſions ſucceed in a perpetual round; 


night and day are confounded; gaming fills up their 


vacant intervals; they live wholly in public places; 
they run into many degrees of excels, diſagreeable 
even to themſelves, merely from weak complaiſance, 


and the fear of being ridiculed by their looſe aſsociates. 
Among theſe aſsociates, the molt hardened and deter- 
mined always take the lead. The reſt follow them 


with implicit ſubmiſſion; and make proficiency in this 


ſchool of iniquity, in exact proportion to the weakneſs 
of their underſtandings, and the ſtrength of their 


paſsi ions. 


How many paſs away, after this manner, ſome of 
the moſt valuable years of their liſe, toſt in a whirl- 
pool of what cannot be called pleaſure, ſo much as 
mere giddineſs and folly! In the habits of perpetual _ 
connexion with idle or licentious company, all reflec- 


tion is loſt; while, circulated from one empty head, 


and one thoughtleſs heart, to another, folly ſhoots up 


into all its moſt ridiculous forms; prompts. the extra- 


'vagant, unmeaning frolic in private; or ſallies forth in 


public into mad riot; impelled ſometimes by, intoxica- 
tion, ſometimes by mere levity of ſpirits. 
All the while, amidſt this whole courſe of juvenile 


infatuation, 1 readily admit, that much good nature 
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may ſtill remain. Generality and attachminilas may be 
found; nay, ſome awe of religion may ſtill ſubſiſt, and 
ſome remains of thoſe good impreſsions which were 
made upon the mind in early days. It might vet be 


very poſsible to reclaim ſuch perſons, and to form them 


for uſeful and reſpectable ſtations in the world, il vir- 
tuous and improving fociety ſhould happily ſuccecd to 
the place of that idle crew, with whom they now afso- 
ciate; if important bufinets ſhould occur, to bring 
them into a different ſphere of action; or, if fome- 
ſeaſonable ſtroke of affliction ſhould in mercy be ſent, 


to recall them to themſelves, and to awaken ſerious 


and manly thought. But, if youth and vigour, and 
flowing fortune continue; if a fimilar ſucceſsion of 
companions go on to amuſe them, to ingroſs their 
time, and to ſtir up their paſsions; the day of ruin,— 
let them take heed, and beware! the day of irrecover- 
able ruin, begins to draw nigh. Fortune is ſquander- 


ed; health is broken; ſriends are offended, affronted, 


ö 


eſtranged; aged parents, perhaps, ſent afflicted and - 


- mourning to the duſt. 


There are certain degrees of vice which are enten 
ſtamped with the character of the ridiculous, and the 
contemptible : and there are alſo certain limits, he- 


yond which if it paſs, it becomes odious and deteſt- 


able. If, to other corruptions which the heart has 
already received, be added the infuſion of ſceptical 
principles, that worſt of all the“ evil communications” 
of ſinners, the whole of morals is'then on the point of 
being overthrown. For, every crime can then be pal- 


liated to eonſcience; every, check and reſtraint which 


had hitherto remained, is taken away. He who, in the 
3 of his _— ſoothed himfelf with the 
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thought, that while he indulged his defires, he did 


hurt to no man; now, preſsed by the neceſsity of ſup- 


plying thoſe wants into which his expenſive pleaſures 


have brought him, goes on without remorſe to defraud, 
and to oppreſs. The lover of pleaſure, now becomes 
hardened and cruel; violates his truſt, or betrays his 
friend; becomes a man of treachery, or a man of 


blood; ſatisfying, or at leaſt endeavouring all the while 


to ſatisfy himſelf, that circumftances form his excuſe; 
that by neceſsity he is impelled; and that, in gratify- 


ing the paſsions which nature had implanted within 


him, he does no more than follow nature. 
Miſerable and deluded man! to what art thou come 


at the laſt? Doſt thou pretend to follow nature, when 


thou art contemning the laws of the God of nature? 
when thou art ſtifling his voice within thee, which re- 
monſtrates againſt thy crimes? when thou art violating 


the beſt part of thy nature, by counteracting the dic- 


tates of juſtice and humanity? Doſt thou follow nature, 


when thou rendereſt thyſelf a uſeleſs animal on the. 


earth; and not ufeleſs only, but noxious to the fociety 
to which thou belongeſt, and to which thou art a diſ- 
grace; noxious, by the bad example thou haſt ſet; 
noxious, by the crimes thou haſt committed; ſacrificing 
innocence to thy guilty pleaſures, and introducing 
ſhame and ruin into the habitations of peace; defraud- 
ing of their due the unſupicious who have truſted thee; 


involving in the ruins of thy fortune many a worthy 


family; reducing the induſtrious and the aged to mi- 
ſery and want; by all which, if thou haſt eſcaped the 
deſerved ſword of juſtice, thou haſt at leaſt brought on 
thyſelf the reſentment, and the reproach of all the 
reſpectable and the worthy.—Tremble then at the 
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think how thou mayſt eſcape, and be ſaved. 
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view of the gulph which is opening before thee. Look 
with horror at the precipice, on the brink of which 
thou ſtandeſt: and if yet a moment be left for retreat, 


SECTION Ir. 


4 A 24 Hurſuit f gain rec „ 


Tre world | is abuſed; not only by perſons who in- 
temperately purſue its pleaſures, but by thoſewho have 
a ſordid attachment to its gains... The latter reſpect a 
ſet of men of very different deſcription from the for- 
mer; more decent in their.carriage, and leſs flagrant - 


in their vices but corrupted by the world in no lets a 
degree. For the world is often abuſed by the men of 


| buſineſs, as much as by the men of pleaſure. When 


worldly ſucceſs becomes the ſole object of their life; 


when the accumulation of fortune ſo engroſses then, 


as to harden their heart againſt every feeling of moral 
obligation; when it renders them inſenſible to the calls 
of affection,. and to the impreſsions of piety and reli- 
gion; they then come under the claſs of the covetous, 
whom, it 15 ſaid, the Lord abhorreth.“ 


A good man may ſeek, by fair induſtry, to 1 


his circumſtances eaſy and plentiful, He may beſtow 
a conſiderable portion of his time and attention, on 


the ſueceſsſul mauagement of his worldly intereſts. 


All this is within the limits of that allowable uſe of the 


world, to which religion gives its ſanction. But to - 


a wiſe and good man, the world is only a ſecondary 


unn He remembers there is an eternity beyond it. 
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His care is, not merely to amaſs and poſseſs, but to 
uſe his poſseſsions well, as one who is an accountable 
being. He is not a ſlave, either to the hopes or the 
fears of the world. He would rather. forfeit any pre-- 
ſent advantage, than obtain it at the expenſe of vio- 
lating the divine law, or neglecting his duty. This is. 


uüng the world like a good man. This is living in it, 


as a ſubject of the Almighty, and a member of the great 
community of mankind. To ſuch a man, riches are a 
bleſsing. He may enjoy them; but he will uſe them 
with liberality, They open a wide field to the exer- 


Cife of his virtue, and allow it to ſhine with diffuſive 


Iuftre.| | | 


Very oppofite to this, is the character of the worldly- 


minded. To them, the mere attainment of earthly 
poſseſsions, is an ultimate aim. They cannot be ſaid 
to © ule the world; for to poſseſs, not to uſe or enjoy, 


is their object. They are emphatically ſaid in Scrip- - 
ture, to load themſelves with thick clay.” Some fort. 


of apology may be framed for them who ſeek to ex- 
tract from the world, pleaſure of one kind or other. 
But ſor thoſe who know. no pleaſure, farther than 


% adding houſe to houſe, and field to field,” and calling. 
them their own, it is hardly poſsible to frame any apo- 


logy. Such perſons are idolaters of the worſt kind; for 
they have made the world their god. They daily 
worlhip and bow down before it; and hold nothing to 


be mean or baſe, which can promote the enlargement 


of their fortune. He is an abuſer of the world, let 
his poſseſsion of it be ever fo ample, who knows no- 
thing higher than the gains of the world. He is an 
abuſer of the world, who ſacrifices probity, virtue, or 
humanity; to its intereſts. He is an abuſer of the 


8 
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world, who cannot occaſionally retreat from it, to con- 
fider what character he bears in the ſight of his Cre- 
ator; and to what iſsue his conduct will bring him at 
Jait. In a word; the world is then properly uſed, 

when it is generouſly and beneficently enjoyed; nei- 
ther hoarded up by avarice, nor ſquandered by oſten- 
tation. | BLAIR. 


SECTION IIT. 


Achnocoledgment A error the mark of @ wiſe and kanu 


mind. 


Tnoven the fallibility of man's reafon, and the nar- 


rowneſs of his knowledge, are very liberally confeſſed, . 


yet the conduct of thoſe who fo willingly admit the 
weakneſs of human nature, ſeems to diſcover, that this 
acknowledgment is not altogether ſincere; atleaſt, that 
moſt make it with a tacit reſerve in favour of them- 
ſelves; and that with whatever eaſe they give up the 
claim of their neighbours, they are deſirous of being 
thought exempt from faults in their own conduct, and. 
from error in their opinions. ; 
The certain and obſtinate oppoſition, which we may 
obſarve made to confatation however clear, and to re. 
proof however tender, is an undoubted argument, that 


ſome dormant privilege is thought to be attacked; for 


as no man can lofe what he neither poſsefses, nor ima- 


gines himſelf to poſseſs, or be defrauded of that to 
which he has no right, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


| thoſe who break out into fury at the ſofteſt contradic- 


tion, or the ſlighteſt cenſure, ſince they apparently 
conclude themſelves injured, muſt fancy lome ancient 
C5. 
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immunity violated, or ſome natural prerogative in- 
vaded. To be miſtaken, if they thought themſelves 
liable to miſtake, could not be conſidered as either 
ſhameſul or wonderful; and they would not receive, 
with fo much emotion, intelligence which only in- 
formed them of what they knew beſore, nor ſtruggle: 
with ſuch earneſtneſs againſt an attack that deprived 
them of nothing to which they held themſelves en- 
titled. 

It is related of one of the philoſophers, that when 
an account was brought him of his ſon's death, he re- 


ceived it only with this reſtection, I knew that my 


ſon was martal.“ He that is convinced of an error, if 
he had the ſame knowledge of his own weakneſs, would, 


_ Inſtead of ſtraining for artifices, and brooding malig- 
nity, only regard ſuch overſights as the appendages of 


| humanity, and pacify himſelf with confidering, that he 
had always known man to be a fallible being. | 
If it be true, that moſt of our paſſions are excited by 


the novelty of objects, there is little reaſon for doubt- 


ing, that to be conſidered as ſubject to fallacies of rea- 
foning or imperſection of knowledge, is to a great part 
of mankind entirely new; for it is impoſſible to fall into 


any company, where there is not ſome regular and eſta- - 


liſhed ſubordination, without finding anger or vehe- 


mence produced only by difference of ſentiments about 


things, in which the diſputants have no other intereſt, 


than what proceeds from their mutual unwillingneſs 


to give way to any opinion that may bring i pat them 
the diſgrace of being wrong. 


I have heard of one that, having, advanced ſome er- 


zoneous doctrines in philoſophy, refuſed to ſee the ex- 
periments by which they were confated; and the ob- 
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ſervation of every day will give new proofs, with how 
much induſtry ſubterſuges and evaſions are ſought to 
decline the preſsure of reſiſtleſs arguments; how often 
the ſtate of the queſtion is altered; how «©ften the an- | 
tagoniſt is wilfully miſrepreſented; and in how much 14 
perplexity the cleareſt poſitions are involved by theſe.” | | 

| 


whom. they happen to oppoſe. 

It is happy when this temper diſcovers itſelf ks in. 
little things, which may be right or wrong, Ears | 
any influence on the virtue or happineſs of mankind. 1 
We may, with very little inquietude, ſee a man perſiſt | k 

| 


2 
— — 
— — — 


in. a project, which he has found to be impractieable, or 
live in an inconvenient houſe, becauſe it was contrived. 
by himſelf. Theſe are indeed follies: but they are. | 
only follies, and, however wild or ridiculous,.can, very _ fi 
little affect others. But ſuch pride, once indulged, too 
frequently operates upon more important objects, and 
inclines men not only to vindicate their errors, but 
their vices; to perſiſt in practices which their own. 
hearts condemn, only leaſt they ſhould feem to feel 
reproaches, or be made wiſer by the adviee of others; 
or to fearch for ſophiſms tending to the confuſion of all 
principles, and abolition of all duties, that they may 
not appear to act what they are not able to defend. 
Let every man, who finds vanity ſo far predominant, 
as to betray him to the danger of this laſt degree of- 
| corruption, . pauſe a moment, to conſider what will be 
| the conſequences of the.plea which he is about to offer, 
fot a practice to which he knows himſelf not led 2 
firſt by reaſon, but impelled by the violence of defite, 
5 ſurpriſed by the ſuddenneſs of passion, or feduced by 
. the ſoft approaches of temptation, and by impercept- 
ble gradations of guilt. Lat him conſider What he is | | F 
5 5 C.6 | | 
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going to conimit, by forcing his underſtanding to pa- 
troniſe thoſe appetites, which it is its chief buſineſs t to 
hinder and reform. 
The cauſe of virtue requires ſo little art to defend 
it; and good and evil, when they have been once ſhown, 
are fo eaſily diſtinguiſhed, that ſuch apologiſts ſeldom 
gain proſelytes to their party, nor have their fallacies 
power to deceive any but thoſe whoſe defires have 
clouded their diſcernment. All that the beſt faculties 
thus employed can perform, is, to perſuade the hearers 
that the man is hopeleſs, whom they only thought vi- 
cious; that corruption has pafsed from his manners to 
his principles; that allendeavours for his recovery are 
without proſpect of ſucceſs; and that nothing remains 
but to avoid him as inſectious, or hunt him down as 
deſtructive. | 
But if it be ſuppoſed, that he may impoſe on his au- 
dience by partial repreſentations of confequences, intri- | 
cate deductions of remote cauſes, or perplexed combi- 
nations of ideas, which, having various relations, ap- 
pear different as viewed on different ſides; that he may 
ſometimes puzzle the weak and well-meaning, and now 
and then ſeduce, by the admiration of his abilities, a 
young mind ſtill fluctuating in unſettled notions, and 
neither fortified by inſtruction, nor enlightened by ex- 
perience; yet what muſt he the event of fuch a tri- 
umph? A man cannot ſpend all his life in frolic. Age, 
or diſeaſe, or folitude, will bring fome hours' of ſerious' 
conſideration: and it will then afford no comfort to 
think, that he has extended the dominion of vice; that 
he has loaded himſelf with the crimes of others; and 
can never know ethe extent of his own wickednefs, or 
make reparation fot the miſchief that he has tauſed,” 
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There is not perhaps in all the ſtores of ideal an guiſh, 
a thought more painful, than the conſciouſneſs of hav- 


ing propagated corruption by vitiating principles; of 


having not only drawn others from the paths of virtue, 
but blocked up the way by which they ſhould return; 
of having blinded them to every beauty but the pain 
of pleafure, and deaſened them to every call but the 
alluring voice of the ſyrens of deſtruction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice: men 
who cannot deceive others, are very often ſucceſsful in 


deceiving themſelves; they weave their ſophiſtry till their 


own reaſon is entangled, and repeat their poſitions till | 


they are credited by themſelves. By often contending, 
they grow fincere in the cauſe; and by long wifhing 
for demonſtrative arguments, they at laſt bring them- 
ſelves to fancy that they have found them. They are 
then at the uttermoſt verge of wickednefs, and may die 
without having that light rekindled in their minds, 
which their own pride and eee have extin- 
guiſhed. | 

The men who can be charged with ſeweſt failings, 


either with reſpect to abilities or virtue, are generally 


moſt ready to allow them: for not to dwell on things 


of ſolemn and awful conſideration, the humility of con- 


feſsors, the tears of ſaints, and the dying terrors of per- 


{ons eminent for piety and innocence, it is well known 


that Ceſar wrote an account of the errors committed 
by him in his wars of Gaul, and that Hippocrates, 
whole name is, perhaps, in rational eſtimation, greater 


than Ceſar's, warned poſterity againft a miſtake into 


which he had fallen. “ So much,” ſays Celſus, „does 
the open and artleſs conſeſslon of an error, become a 


man conſcious that he has enough remaining to ſupport 


his character.“ 
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As all error is meanneſs, it is incumbent on every 
man who conſults his own dignity, to retract it as foon 
as he diſcovers it, without fearing any cenſure ſo much 
as that of his own mind. As juſtice requires that all 
injuries ſhould be repaired, it is the duty of him who 
has feduced others by bad practices, or falſe notions, 
to endeavour that ſuch as have adopted his errors 
ſhould know his retraction; and that thoſe who have 
learned vice by his example, ſhou!d by his example be 
taught amendment. DR. JOHNSON, 


SECTION fr. 


On cheer/ulneſs. 


| I nave always preferred cheerſulneſs to mirth. The 


latter 1 confider as an act, the former as a habit of the 
mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, cheerfulneſs fixed 


and permanent. They are often raiſed into the great- 
eſt tranſports of mirth, who are ſubject to the greateſt” 


deprefsions of melancholy : on the contrary, ebeerful- 
neſs, though it does not give the mind ſuch an exqui- 
fite gladneſs, prevents it from falling. into any depths 


of forrow. Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters (or a moment; 
cheerfulneſs keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, 


and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. 
Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too- 


wanton and difsolute for a ftate of probation, . and as- 
filled with a certain triumph and infolence of heart, 
that are inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment 


obnoxious to the greateſt dangers. 
Cheerfulneſs of mind is not able to any of theſe 
exceptions, It is of a ſerious and compoſed nature. 
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 K tt does not throw the mind i into a condition ropes 
3 for the preſent ſtate of humanity; and is very conſpi- 


cuous in the characters of thoſe who are looked upon 
as the greateſt philoſophers among the heathens, as 
well as among thoſe who have becndeſorvedlyeſteemed. {10 
as ſaints and holy men among Chriſtians. os | 4 
If we conſider cheerfulueſs in three lights, with re- | | 
gard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converte with, and to | 
the great Author of our being, it will not a little re- | 
commend itielf on each of theſe accounts. The man 9 
who is poſseſsed of this excellent frame of mind, is (\ l 
not only eaſy in his thoughts, but a perſect maſter of ( 
all the powers ard faculties of the ſoul: his imagina- 
tiow is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed; his 1 
demper is even and unruffled, whether in action or in li i 
>  folitude. He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods which | Wy 
nature has provided for him; taſtes all the pleaſures of 8 
the creatin which are poured about him; and does | 9 
not feel the full weight of thoſe accidental evils which \ | 
may befall him. | 1 
a If we conſider him in relation to the 8 with . 
whom he converſes, it naturally produces love and | 
_ good-will towards him. A cheerful mind is not only 
diſpoſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame 
good humour in thote who come within its wfluence. 
15 A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know- why, 
3 with the cheerfulneſs of his companion: it is like a ſud- 
| gen ſunſhine that awakens a ſecret delight i u the mind, 
without her attending to it. The heart rejoices of its 
own accord, and naturally flows out into friendſnip and 
benevolence towards the e who has 10 kindly an 
effect upon it. 


When I conſider this ebeerſul ſtate of mind i in bis 
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third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant” 


habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 


inward cheerfulnets is an implicit praiſe and thankt. 


giving to Providence under all its diſpenſations. It is 
a kind of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are 
placed, and a ſecret approbation of the divine will it 
his conduct towards man. 


There are but two things, which, in my opinion, 


can reaſonably deprive us of this cheerfulneſs of heart. 
The firſt of thefe is the ſenſe of guilt. A man who lives 


in a ſtate of vice and impenitence; can have no title 


to that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind which is the 


health of the foul, and the natural effect of virtue 


and innocence. Cheerfulneſs in an ill man deſerves a 
harder name than language can furniſh us with, and is 
many degrees beyond what we commonly call folly or- 
madneſs. : 

Atheiſm; By which I mean a difbelief of a Subſea 
Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, under what- 
ſoever title it ſhelters itſelf, may. likewiſe very rea- 
ſonably deprive a man of this cheerfulneſs of tem- 
per. There is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy and 


exiſtence, that I cannot but wonder, with many excel- 
| lent writers, how it is poſſible for a man to outlive the- 
expectation of it. For my own part, I think the being 
of a God is ſo little to be doubted; that it is almoſt the 
only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth as we meet 
wich in every object, in every occurrence, and in every 
thought. If we look into the characters of this tribe 
of infidels, we generally find they are made up of pride, 
ſpleen, and cavil. It is indeed no wonder, that men, 
who are uneafy to themſelves, ſhould be fo to the reſt 


offenſive to hyman nature in the proſpect of non- 
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of the worlds. and. how 'is it polsible for a man to be 
otherwiſe than uneafy in himſelf, who is in danger 


every moment of lofing his entire exiſtence, and 


dropping into nothing? 
The vicious man and atheiſt have therefore no pre- 
tence tocheerſulneſs, and would act very unreaſonably, 


ſhould they endeavour after it. It is impolsible for 


any one to live in good humour, and enjoy his preſent 


. exiſtence, who is apprehenfive either of torment or of : 
annihilation; of being miſerable, or of not being at all. 


After having mentioned theſe two great principles, 
which are deſtructive of cheerfulnels in their own na- 
ture, as well as in right reaſon, I cannot think of any 
other that ought to baniſh this happy temper from a 
virtuous mind. Pain and ſickneſs, ſhame and reproach, 
poverty and old age, nay death itſelf, conſidering the 
ſhortneſs of their duration,.and the advantage we may 
reap from them, do not deſerve the name of evils. A_ 


good mind may bear up under them with fortitude, 
with tranquillity, and with cheerfulneſs of heart. The 
toſsing of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe him, who is 


{fare it will bring him to a joyful harbour, | 
A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live accord- 
ing to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has two 


. perpetual ſources of cheerfulneſs, in the conſideration 


of his own nature, and of that Being on whom he has 
a dependence. If he looks into himſelf, he eannot but 
rejoice in chat exiſtence, which was fa lately beſtowed 
upon him, and which, after millions of ages, will be 
ſtill new, and ſtill in its beginning. How many ſelf. 
congratulations naturally ariſe in the mind, when it re- 
flects on this its entrance into eternity; when it takes 
a view of thoſe improvable faculties, which in a ſew 
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years, and even at its firſt ſetting out, have made ſo 


conſiderable a progrefs, and which will be ſtill receiv- 


ing an increaſe of perfection, and conſequently an in- 


increaſe of happineſs! The conſeiouſneſs of ſuch a be- 


ing cauſes a perpetual diffaſsion of joy through the 
ſoul of a virtuous man; and makes him feel as much 
happineſs as he is capable of conceiving. 


The fecond fource of cheerfulneſs to a good mind, 


is, its conſideration of that Being on whom we have 
our dependence, and in whom, though we behold him 
as yet but m the firſt faint difcoveries of his perfections, 
we ſee every thing that we can imagine as great, glo- 


rious, or amiable. We find ourfelves every where up- 


held by his goednefs, and ſurrounded with an immen- 


ſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon a 
Being, whoſe power qualifies him to make us happy by 


an infinity of means; whole goodneſs and truth en- 
gage him to make thoſe happy who defire it of him; 


and whoſe unchangeableneſs will fecure. for us this 


happineſs to all eternity. | 

| _ Such confiderations, which every one ſhould perpe- 
tually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all 

that ſecret heavineſs of heart, which unthinking men 


are ſubject to when they lie under no real affliction; 
all that anguiſh which we may feel from any evil that 
actually oppreſses us; to which I may likewiſe add, 
thoſe little cracklings of mirth and folly, that are apter 
to betray virtue than ſupport it; aud eſtabaſh in us 


ſuch an even and cheerful temper, as will make us 
pleafing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we converſe, 
and to him whom we are made to pleaſe. 


ADBISON, 
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SECTION v. 
Haliiy effetts of conteniplating the works of nature. 


- Wita the Divine works we are in every place ſur- 
rounded. We can caſt our eyes no where, without 
diſcerning the hand of Him who formed them, if the 
groſsneſs of our minds will only allow us to behold 
Him. Let giddy and thoughtleſs men turn aſide a 
little from the haunts of riot. Let them ſtand ſtill, and 
contemplate the wondrous works of God; and make 
trial of the effect which ſuch contemplation would pro- 
duce.— It were goed for them that, even independ- 
ently of the Author, they were more. acquainted with 
his works; good for them, that from the ſocieties of 
looſe and diſsolute men, they would retreat to the 
ſcenes of nature; would oftener dwell among them, 
and enjoy their beauties. This would form them to 
the reliſh of uncorrupted, innocent pleaſures; and 
make them feel the value of calm enjoyments, as ſupe- 
rior to the noiſe and turbulence of licentious gaiety. 
From the harmony of nature, and of nature's works, 
they would learn to hear ſweeter ſounds than what 
ariſe from “ the viol, the tabret, and the pipe.” 

But to higher and more ſerious thoughts theſe works 
of nature give occafior., when conkidered. in conjunc- 
tion with the Creator who made them. Let me call 
on you, my friends, to catch ſome interval of reflection, 
ſome ſerious moment, for looking with thoughtful eye 
on the world around you. Lift your view to that im- 
menſe arch of heaven which encompalses you above. 
Benold the ſun in all his ſplendour rolling over your 
head by day; and the moon, by night, in mild and 
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ſerene majeſty, ſurrounded with that hoſt of ſtars which 
preſent to your imagination an innumerable multitude 
of worlds. Liſten to the awful voice of thunder. 
Liſten to the roar of the tempeſt and the ocean. Sur- 
vey the wonders that fill the earth which you inhabit. 


Contemplate a ſteady and powerful Hand, bringing 


round ſpring and fummer, autumn and winter, in re- 
\ - gular courſe; decorating this earth with innumerable 
beauties, diverſiſying it with innumerable inhabitants; 
pouring. forth comforts on all that live; and, at the 
ſame time, overawing the nations with the violence of 
the elements, when it pleaſes the Creator to let them 
forth —After you have viewed, yourſelves as ſurround- 
ed with ſuch a ſcene of wonders ; after. you have be- 
held, on every hand, ſuch an aſtoniſhing diſplay of 
majeſty united with wiſdom and goodneſs; are you 
not ſeized with ſolemn and ſerious awe? Is there 
not ſomething. which whiſpers within, that to this 
great Creator reverence and homage are due by all 


the rational beings whom he has made? Admitted to 


be ſpectators of his works, placed in the midſt of ſo 
many great and intereſting objects, can you believe 
that you were brought hither for no purpoſe, but to 
immerſe yourſelves in groſs and brutal, or, at beſt, in 
trifling pleaſures; loſt to all ſenſe of the wonders 
you behold; loſt to all reverence of that God Who 
gave you being, and who has erected this amaz- 


ing fabric of nature, on which you look only with 


ſtupid. and unmeaning eyes? No: let the ſcenes 
which you behold prompt correſpondent feelings. Let 
them awaken you from the degrading intoxication of 
licentiouſneſs, into nobler emotions. Every object 
which you view in nature, whether great or ſmall, 
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ſerves to inſtruct you. The ſtar and the inſect, the 
fiery meteor and the flower of ſpring, the verdant field 
and the lofty mountain, all exhibit a ſupreme Power, 
before which you ought to tremble and adore; all 
preach the doctrine, all inſpire the ſpirit, of devotion 
and reverence. * Regarding, then, the work of the Lord, 
let riſing emotions of awe and gratitude call forth from 
your ſouls ſuch ſentiments as theſe :—* Lord, wherever 


1am, and whatever I enjoy, may I never forget thee, 


as the Author of nature May I never forget that I am 
thy creature and thy ſubject! In this magniſicenttemple 


| | cf the univerſe, where thou haſt placed me, may I ever 
be thy faithful worſhipper ; and may the reverence and 
the fear of God be the firit ſentiments of my heart!“ 


BLAIR. 


| SECTION TT. 
On the advantages of order in conduct. 


Wren we conſider the different parts of behaviour 
to which order is eſsential, it muſt necefsarily occur, 
that they are all mutually connected, and hang upon 
each other. Throughout our affairs, our time, our ex- 
penſe, our amuſements, our ſociety, the principle of 
order muſt be equally carried, if we expect to reap 
any of its happy fruits. For if into any one of thoſe. 
great departments of life we ſuffer diſorder to enter, 
it will ſpread through all the reſt. In vain, for inſtance, 
we purpoſe to be orderly in-the conduct of our affairs, 
if we are irregular in the diſtribution of our time. - In 


vain we attempt to-regulate.our expenſe, if into our 


amuſements, or our ſociety, diſorder has crept. We 
have admitted a principle of confuſion which will de- 
feat all our plans; and perplex and-entangle what we 
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ought to arrange. Uniformity is above all things ne- 


ceisary to order. If we dehre that any thing ſhould _ 


proceed according to method and rule, let“ all things 
be done m order.” ? 

I mutt alſo oblerve, that in ſmall, as well as in great 
affairs, a due regard to order is requifite. I mean not 
that we ought to look on thoſe minute attentions 
which are apt to occupy frivolous minds, as con- 
nected either with virtue or wiſdom, But we fhould 
remember, that diſorder, like other immoralities, fre- 

quently takes rife from inconſiderable beginnings. 
They who, in the leſs tranſactions of life, are totally 


negligent of rule, will be in hazard of extending that 


negligence, by degrees, to ſuch affairs and duties as 
will render them criminal. Remiſsneſs grows on all 


who ftudy not to guard againſt it; and it is only by 


frequent exerciſe that the habits of order and punctua- 
lity can be thoroughly confirmed. 4 
| The great importance of this principle to moral and 
religious conduct, muſt be evident to every reflecting 
mind. Let us, however, take a ſummary view of the 
advantages wkich attend it. 
Firſt, The obſervance of order ſerves to correct that 
negligence which makes us omit ſome duties, and that 


hurry and precipitancy which make us perform others 


imperfectly. Our attention is thereby directed to its 
proper objects. We follow the ſtraight path which 
Providence has point d out to man; in the courſe of 
which all the different concerns of liſe preſent them- 
ſelves regularly to him on every fide. God and man, 
time and eternity, poſsels their proper Rotions,: ariſe in 
ſucceſsion to his view, and attract his care. Whereas 
heave runs on ina diſoxderiy courle, ſpeedily involves 
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himſelf in a labyrinth, where he is ſurrounded with in- 
tricacy and darkneſs. The crooked paths into which 
he ſtrikes, turn him aſide from the proper line of human 
Purſuit ; hide from his ſight the objects which he ought 
chiefly to regard, and bring others under. his view, 
which ſerve no purpoſe but to diſtract and miſlead 
him. . 
Next, by attending to order, we avoid idleneſs, that 
moſt fruitful ſource of crimes and evils. Acting upon 
a plan, meeting every thing in its own place, we con- 
Nantly find innocent and uſeful employment for time. 
We are never at a lofs how to diſpoſe of our hours, or 
to fill up life agreeably. In the courſe of human ac- 
tion, there are two extremes equally dangerous to 
virtue; the multiplicity of affairs, and the total want 
of them. The man of order ſtands in the middle be- 
tween theſe two extremes, and ſuffers from neither. 
He is occupied, but not, oppreſsed. Whereas the diſ- 
orderly, overloading one part of time, and leaving 
another vacant, are at one period overwhelmed with 


buſineſs, and at another, either idle through want of 


employment, or indolent through perplexity. Thoſe 
ſeaſons of indolence and idlenefs, which recur ſo often 


In their life, are their moſt dangerous moments. The 


mind, unhappy in its fituation, and clinging to every 
object which can -occupy or amuſe it, is then apteſt 
to throw itſelf into the arms of every vice and every 


Holly. | 


Farther, by the preſervation of order, we check in- 


-conftancy and levity. Fickle by nature is the human 


heart. It is ſond of change; and perpetually tends to 
ſtart aſide from the ſtraight line of conduct. Hence 
ariſes the propriety-of bringing ourſelves under ſubjec- 
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tion to method and rule; which, though at firſt it may 


prove conſtraining, yet, by degrees, and from the ex- 


perience of its happy effects, becomes natural and 
agreeable. It rectiſies thoſe irregularities of temper 
and manners to which we give the name of caprice; 
and which are diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of a diſ- 
orderly mind. It is the parent of ſteadineſs of con- 
duct. It forms conſiſtency of character. It is the 
ground of all the confidence we repoſe in one another; 
for, the diſorderly we know not where to find. In 
him-only can we place any truſt who is uniform and 
regular; who lives by principle, not by humour; who 
acts upon a plan, and not by deſultory motions. 


Ihe advantages of order hitherto mentioned belong . 
to rectitude of conduct. Let us conſider alſo how im- 
portant it is to our ſelf-enjoyment and felicity. Order 


is the ſource of peace; and peace is the higheſt of all 
temporal bleſſings. Order is indeed the only region 


in which tranquillity dwells. The very mention of 


confuſion imports diſturbance. and vexation, Is it 
poſsible for that man to be happy, who cannot look. 
into the ſtate of his affairs, or the tenor of his conduct, 
without diſcerning all to be embroiled; who is either 


in the midſt of remorſe for what he has neglected to 


do, or in the midſt of hurry to overtake what he finds, 
too late, was neceſsary to have been done! Such as 


| live according to order may be compared to the celeſ- 


tial bodies, which move in regular courſes, and by 
ſtated laws; whoſe influence is beneficent; whoſe 
operations are quiet and tranquil. The diſorderly re- 
ſemble thoſe tumultuous elements on earth, which; by 


ſudden and violent irruptions, diſturb the courſe of na- 


ture. By miſmanagement of affairs, by exceſs in ex- 
| 5 | 5 a 
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penſe, by irregularity in the indulgence of company 
and amuſement, they are perpetually creating moleſta- F 
tion both to themſelves and others. They depart from | 
| their road to ſeek pleaſure; and inftead of it, they 
every where raiſe up ſorrows. Being always found 
out of their proper place, they of courſe interfere and 
jar with others. The diſorders which they raiſe never 
| fail to ſpread beyond their own line, and to involve | 
many in confuſion. and diſtreſs; whence they ne- | <1 
Ceſsarily become the authors of tumult and contention, E 
of difcord and enmity. Whereas order is the founda- | | i * 
f tion of union. It allows every man to carry on his | 
| | own affairs without diſturbing his neighbour. It is 1 
the golden chain, which holds together the locieties | | 
of men in friendſhip and peace. | —— 
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SECTION VII. 


Reflections on the univerſal preſence of the Deity. 
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In one of my late papers, I had occaſion to conſider | 0 N 
x the ubiquity of the Godhead, and at the fame time to ly 8 
» || how, that as he is preſent to every thing, he cannot 
n but be attentive to every thing, and privy to all the \ 
3 modes and parts of its exiſtence: : or, in other words, 4 
| that his omniſcience and omnipreſence are co-exiſtent, 4 wn 
y 3 and run together through the whole infinitude of ipace. | a 
> || This conſideration might -furniſh us with many incen- 
5 tives to devotion, and motives to morality; but as this ; 
y | ſubject has been handled by ſeveral excellent writers, | 
14 I ſhall conſider it in a light. in which 1 have not {cen it 
* placed by others. 
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Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intel- 
lectual being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, 
but at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit 
or advantage from his preſence! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an. in- 
tellectual being, who feels no other effects from his 
preſence, than ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and 
indignation |! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that intel- 
lectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's pre- 
fence, from the ſecret effects of his my and loving- 
kindneſs ! | 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intel. 
lectual being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but 
at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit or 
advantage from his preſence! Every particle of mat- 
ter 1s actuated by this Almighty Being which paſses 
through it. The heavens and the earth, the ſtars and 
planets, move and gravitate by virtue of this great prin- 
ciple within them. All the dead parts of nature are 
invigorated by the preſence of their Creator, and made 
capable of exerting their reſpective qualities. The 
ſeveral inſtincts, in the brute creation, do likewife 
operate and work towards the ſeveral ends which are 
agreeable to them, by this divine energy: Man only, 
who does not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and is 
inattentive to his prefence, receives none of thoſe ad- 
vantages from it, which are perfective of his nature, 
and neceſsary to his well-being. Phe divinity is with 
him, and in him, and every where about him, but of 
no advantage to him. It is the fame thing to a man 
without religion, as if there were'no God in the world. 
It is indeed impoſsible for an infinite Being to remove 
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himſelf from any of his creatures ; but though he can- 


not withdraw his eſsence from us, which would argue 
an imperfection in him, he can withdraw from us all 


the joys and conſolations of it. His preſence may per- 


haps be neceſsary to ſupport us in our exiſtence; but 


he may leave this our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard 
to its happineſs or miſery, For, in this ſenſe, he may 
caſt us away from his preſence, and take his holy ſpirit 


| from us. This ſingle conſideration one would think 


ſufficient to make us open our hearts to all thoſe inſu- 
fions of joy and gladneſs, which are fo near at hand, 
and ready to be poured in upon us; eſpecially when 
we conſider, ſecondly, the deplorable condition of an 
intellectual being, who, feels no other effects from his 
Maker's preſence, than ſuch as proceed from divine 
wrath and indignation, 

We may aſsure ourſclves, thet the great Author of 
nature will not always be as one who is indifferent to 
any of his creatures. Thoſe who will not feel him in 
kis love, will be fure at length to feel him in his diſ- 
pleaſure, And how dreadful is the condition of that 
crcature, who is ſenſible of the being of his Creator, 
only by what he ſuffers from him! He is as eſsentially 
preſent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants of 
thoſe diſmal regions behold him only in his wrath, and 
ſhrink within the flames to conceal themſelves from 


him. It is not in the power of imagination to conceive 
the fearful effects of Omnipotence incenſed. 


But I ſhall only conſider the wretchednels of an in- 


tellectual being, that, in this life, lies under the diſ. 
pleaſure of him, who, at all times, and in all places, is 


intimately united with him. He is able to diſquiet 
the ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can hinder 
| | | D 2 
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any of the greateſt comforts of life from refreſhing us, 
and give an edge to every one of its ſlighteſt calami- 
ties. Who then can bear the thought of being an 


out-caſt from his preſence, that is from the comforts. of 


it, or of feeling it only in its terrors? How pathetic is 
that expoſtulation of Job, when for the real trial of 
his patience, he was made to look upon himſelf in this 
deplorable condition! * Why haſt thou ſet me as a 
mark againſt thee, fo that I am become a burden to 
myſelf?” But, thirdly, how happy is the condition of 
that intellectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's 
preſence, from the fecret effects of his mercy and lov- 
ing-kindneſs! | 

The bleſsed in heaven behold him face to face, that 


is, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the pre- 


ſence of any perſon whom we look upon with our 
eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which 
they apprehend one another, as our ſenſes do material 
objects; and there 1s no queſtion but our ſouls, when 
they are diſembodied, or placed in glorified bodies, 
will, by this faculty, in whatever part of ſpace they 
reſide, be always ſenſible of the divine preſence. We, 
who have this veil of fleſh ſtanding between us and 


the world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know the ſpirit 


of God is preſent with us by the effects which he pro- 
duces in us. Our outward ſenſes are too groſs to ap- 
| prehend him, We may however taſte and fee how 
gracious he is, by his influence upon our minds; by 
thoſe: virtuous thoughts which he awakens in us; by 
thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſhments which he con- 
veys into our fouls; and by thoſe raviſhing joys and 
inward ſatisfactions which are frequently ſpringing up, 


and diffuſing themſelves among the thoughts of good 
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men. He is lodged in our very eſsence, and is as a 
foul within the ſoul, to irradiate its underſtanding, 


rectify its will, purify its paſsions, and enliven all the 


powers of man. How happy therefore is an intellec- 
tual being, who, by prayer. and meditation, by virtue 
and good works, opens this communication between 
God. and his own foul! Though the whole creation 
frowns, and all nature looks black about him, he has 
his Iight and ſupport within, that are able to cheer his 
mind, and bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe horrors 
which encompaſs him. He knows that his heiper.1s at, 
hand, and is always nearer to him than any thing eife. 
can be, which is capable of annoying or terrifying 
him. In the midſt of calumny or contempt, he attends 
to that Being who whiſpers better. things within his 


foul, and whom he looks upon as his defender, his 


glory, and the liſter-up of his head. In his deepeſt ſo- 
litude and retirement, he knows that he is in company 


with the greateſt of beings; and perceives within him- 


ſelf ſuch real ſenſations of his preſence, as are more 
delightful than any thing that can be met with in the 


converſation of his creatures. Even in the hour of 
death, he confiders the pains of his diſsolution to be 
only the breaking. down of that partition, which ſtands 
betwixt his foul, and the fight of that being who is al- 


ways preſent with him, and is about to manifeſt itfelf 
to him in fulneſs of joy. 5 — 
If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our 


Maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects of his mercy 


and goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all our 
thoughts, that in the language of the ſcripture, his ſoul 
may have pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not to 


grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeavour to make the me 
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ditations of our hearts always acceptable in his ſight, 
that he may delight thus to reſide and dwell in us. 
The light of nature could direct Seneca to this doc- 
trine, in a very remarkable paſsage in'one of his epiſtles: 
& There is (ſays he) a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who 
watches and obſerves both good and evil men, and will 
treat us after the ſame manner that we treat him.” 
But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with thoſe more em- 
phatical words in divine revelation : „If a man love 


me, he will keep my words; and my Father will love 


him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him,” | ADDISON, 
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ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES 
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SECTION 7. 


= | Our imperfect knowledge of a future Aale, ſuited to the | 


Condition of man. 


To. W who is difcatisfied with the obſcurity 
which Divine Providence has wiſely thrown over the 
future ſtate, conceives that more information would be 
1 reaſonable and ſalutary. He defires to have bis view 
; enlarged beyond the limits of this corporeal ſcene. 
Inſtead of reſting upon evidence which requires dif- 
cuſsion, which muſt be ſupported by much reaſoning, 
and which, after all, he alleges yields very imperfect 
information, he demands the everlaſting manſions to 
be ſo diſplayed, as to place faith on a level with the 
evidence of ſenſe. What noble and happy effects, he 
exclaims, would inſtantly follow, if man thus beheld 
his preſent and his future exiſtence at once before 
him! He would then become worthy of his rank in 
the creation. Inſtead of being the ſport, as now, of 
degrading paſsians and childifh attachments, he would 
act folely on the principles of immortality. His pur- 
fuit of virtue would be ſteady; his life would be 
undiſturbed and happy. Superior to the attacks 
of diſtreſs, and to the ſolicitations of pleaſure, he 
would advance, by a regular progreſs, towards thoſe 
divine rewards and honours which were continually 
preſent. & to his view, — Thus fancy, with as much. 
DE 
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eaſe and confidence as if it were a perfect judge 
of creation, erects a new world to itſelf, and exults 
with admiration of its own. work, But let us pauſe, 
and ſuſpend this admiration, till we coolly examine the 


conſequences that would follow ſrom this ſuppoſed re- 
formation of the univerſe. 


Conftides the nature and ee of man. In- 


troduced into the world in an indigent condition, he is 
ſupported at firſt by the. care of others; and, as ſoon 


as he begins to act for himſelf, finds labour and in- 


duſiry to be neceſsary for ſuſtaining his life, and ſup- 
plying his wants, Mutual defence and intereſt give 
riſe to ſociety; and ſociety, when formed, requires 
- diſtinctions of property, diverſity of conditions, ſub- 


ordination of ranks, and a multiplicity of occupations, 


in order to advance the general good. The ſervices 
of the poor, and the protection of the rich, become re- 
ciprocally neceſsary. The governors, and the govern- 
ed, muſt co-operate for general ſafety. Various arts 
muſt be ſtudied; ſome reſpecting the cultivation of the 
mind, others the care of the body; ſome to ward off 


the evils, and ſome to provide the conveniences of 


life. In a word, by the deſtination of his Creator, 


and the neceſsities of his nature, man commences, | 


at once, an active, not merely a contemplative being. 
Religion aſsumes bim as ſuch. It ſuppoles him em- 
ployed in this world, as on a buſy ſtage. It regu · 
lates, but does not aboliſh, the enterpriſes and cares 


of ordinary TOs 5-7 It addreſses itlelf to the various 


ranks in ſociety; ; to the rich and the poor, to the ma- 
giſtrate and the ſubject. It rebukes the ſlothful; di- 
rects the diligent how to labour; and requires every 
man to do his own bulinels. 
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Suppoſe, now, that,veil to be withdrawn which con- 
ceals another world from our view. Let all obſcurity 
vaniſh; let us no longer “ ſee darkly, as through a 


glaſs;” but let every man enjoy that intuitive percep- 


tion of divine and eternal objects, which. the ſceptic 
was ſuppoſed to defire. The immediate effect of ſuch 
a diſcovery would. be, to annihilate in our eye all hu- 
man objects, and to produce a total ſtagnation in the 
affairs of tije world. Were the celeſtial glory expoſed. 
to our admiring view; did the angelic. harmony ſound 
in our enraptured ears; what earthly concerns could 
have the power of engaging our attention for a ſingle 
moment? All the ſtudies and purſuits, the-arts and la- 
bours, which now employ the activity of man, which 
ſupport the order, or promote the happineſs of ſociety, 
would lie neglected and abandoned.. Thole defires 
and ſears, thoſe hopes and intereſts by which we 
are at preſent ſtimulated, would ceaſe to operate. 
Human life would preſent no objects ſufficient to rouſe 
the mind; to kindle the ſpirit of enterprite, or to urge 
the hand of induſtry. If the mere ſenſe of. duty en- 
gaged a good man to take ſome part in the huſineſs o 
the world, the taſk, when ſubmitted: to, would prove 
diſtaſteſul. Even the preſervation of life would be 
{lighted, if he were not bound to it by the authority of 
God. Impatient of bis confinement within this taber- 
nacle of duſt, languiſhing for, the happy. day of his 
tranſlation to thoſe glorious: regions which were diſ- 
played to his ſight, he would ſojourn on earth as a me- 
lancholy exile. Whatever Providence has prepared 
for the entertainment of man, would be viewed with 
contempt. Whatever is now attractive in ſociety, 
would appear infipid. In a word, he would be na 
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tonger a fit inhabitant of this world, nor be qualified 


for thoſe exertions which are allotted to him in his pre- 


fent ſphere of being. But, all his faculties being ſub- 
limated above the meaſure of humanity, he would be 
in the condition of a being of ſuperior order, who, 


obliged to reſide among men, would regard their pur- 


ſuits with ſcorn, as dreams, trifles, and n amuſe- 
ments of a day. : 


But to this reaſoning it may perhaps be replied, 5 


that ſuch conſequenees as I have now ſtated, ſup- 
poſing them to follow, deſerve not much regard. For 


what though the preſent arrangement of human affairs. 
were entirely changed, by a clearer view, and a ſtron- 


ger impreſſion of our future ſtate; would not ſuch a 
change prove the higheſt bleſſing to man? Is not his 


attachment to worldly objects the great ſource both of 


His miſery and his guilt? Employed in perpetual con- 
templation of heavenly objects, and in preparation for 
the enjoyment of them, would he not become more 


virtuous, and of couvſe more happy, than the nature of 
his preſent employments and attachments permits him 


to be? Allowing for a moment, the conſequence to be 
ſuch, this much is yielded, that, upon the ſuppoſition 


which was made, man would not be the creature which 
he now. is, nor human life the ſtate Which we now 
behold. How far the change would contribute to his 


welfare, comes to be confidered. 
If there be any principle fully aſcertained by reli- 


gion, it is, that this life was intended for a ſtate. of 
trial and improvement to man. His preparation for a 


beiter world required a gradual purification, carried 
on by ſteps of progreſsive diſcipline. The fituation;. 


therefore, here aſsigned him, was ſuch as to anſwer 


his deſign, by calling forth all his active powers, by 


me, of way 
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giving full ſcope to his moral diſpoſitions, and bringing 


to light his whole character. Hence it became pro- 
per, that difficulty and temptation ſnould ariſe in the 


courſe of his duty. Ample rewards were promiſed to 


virtue; but theſe rewards were left, as yet, in obſcurity 
and diſtant proſpect. The impreſsions of ſenſe were 
fo balanced againſt the diſcoveries of immortality, as 


to allow a conflict between faith and ſenſe, between 


conſcience and defire, between preſent pleafure and 


future good. In this conflict, the ſouls of good men 


are tried, improved, and ſtrengthened. In this field, 

their honours are reaped. Here are formed the capi- 
tal virtues of fortitude, temperance, and ſelf-denial 
moderation in proſperity, patience in adverſity, ſubmiſ- 
{ton to the will of God, and charity and forgiveneſs to 
men, amidſt the various competitions of worldly intereſt. 

Such is the plan of Divine wiſdom for. man's im- 
provement. But put the caſe, that the plan deviſed 


by human wiſdom were to take place, and that the 


rewards of the juſt were to be more fully diſplayed io 
view; the exerciſe of all thoſe: graces- which I have 


mentioned, would be entirely ſuperſeded. Their very 


names would be unknown. Every. temptation being 
withdrawn, every worldly attachment being- ſubdued 
by the everpowering diſcoveries of: eternity, no trial: 
of ſincerity, no diſcrimination of characters, would re- 
main; no opportunity would be afforded for thoſe 
active exertions, which are the means of purifying and 


perſecting the good. On the competition between 


time and eternity, depends the chief exerciſe of hu- 

man virtue. The obſcurity. which at preſent: hangs: 

over eternal objects, preſerves the competition. Re- 

move that obſcurity, and you remove human virtue 
| | B.6 
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"from its place. You overthrow that whole ſyſtem of di 
diſcipline, by which imperfect creatures are, in this life, dit 
gradually trained up for a more perfect ſtate. 4 Hi 

This, then, is the concluſion to which at laſt we ar- 3 ne 
rive: that the full diſplay which was demanded, of in 
the heavenly glory, would be fo far from improving 4 te! 
the human foul, that it would aboliſh thoſe virtues and 3 WI 

Auties, which are the great inſtruments of its improve- - 1 | ple 
ment. It would be unſuitable to the character of man an 
in every view, either as an active being, or a moral co 
agent. It would diſqualify him from taking part in ple 
the affairs of the world; for reliſhing the pleaſures, or £ ne 
for diſcharging the duties of life: in a word, it would | qu 
entirely defeat the purpoſe of his being placed on this SF clc 
earth. And the queſtion, why the Almighty has been : is 
pleaſed to leave a ſpiritual world, and the future ex- 3 of 
iſtence of man, under ſo much obſcurity, reſolves in ; thi 
the end into this, why there ſhould be ſuch a creature f lik 
as man in the univerſe of God ?—Such is the iſsue of 
the improvements propoſed to be made on the plans of ; to 
Providence. They add to the diſcoveries of the ſupe- | an 
rior wiſdom of God, and of the preſumption and folly no 
of man. | Fo e 00 YR \p« 
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The toils of virtue bear no frrofortion to the b Hats reſerved 1 10 
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WT LEWD young fellow 4 an aged hermit go by | ſur 
him barefoot, 4 Father,” ſays he, * you are in a very | im 
miſerable condition if there is not another world.“ | qu 
True, fon,” ſaid the hermit; © but what is thy eon- | us, 
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dition if there is? Man is a creature defigned for two 
different ſtates of being, or rather for two different lives. 


His firſt life is ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond perma- 
nent and laſting. The queſtion we are all concerned 
in is this, in which of theſe two lives it is our chief in- 
tereſt to make ourſelves happy? or, in other words, 


whether we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the * 
pleaſures and gratifications of a lite, which is uncertain. 


and precarious, and, at its utmoſt length, of a very in- 
conſiderable duration; or, to ſecure to ourſelves the 
pleaſures of a life which is fixed and fettled, and will 
never end? Every man, upon the firſt hearing of this 
queſtion, knows very well ivhich fide of it he ought to 
cloſe with. But, however right we are in theory, it 


is plain that, in practice, we adhere to the wrong ſide 
of the queſtion. We make proviſion for this life as 
thongh it were never to have an end; and for the other 


life, as though it were never to have a beginning. 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtranger 
to human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, 


and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants, what would his 


notions of us be? Would not he think that we are a 


ſpecies of beings made for quite different ends and pur- 


poſes than what we really are? Would he not imagine 


that we were placed in this world to get riches and ho- 


nours? Would not he think that it was our duty to 
toil after wealth, and ſtation, and title? Nay, would 


he not believe we were forbidden poverty by threats 


of eternal puniſhment, and enjvined to purſue our plea- 
ſures under pain of perdition? He would certainly 
imagine that we were iufluenced by a ſcheme of duties 
quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to 


us. And, truly, according to ſuch an imagination, he 
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muſt conclude, that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obe- 


dient creatures in the univerſe; that we are conſtant 
to our duty; and that we keep a ſteady eye on the 


end for which we were ſent hither. 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, wha he 
learnt that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in this 
world above threeſcore and ten years; and that the 
greater part of this buly ſpecies fall ſhort even of that 
age! How would he be loſt in horror and admiration, 
when he ſhould know that theſe creatures, who lay 
out all their endeavours for this life, which ſcarcely 
deſerves the name of exiſtence, when, I ſay, he ſhould. 
know that they are to exiſt to all eternity in another. 


life, for. which they make no preparations!' Nothing. 


can be a greater diſgrace to reafon, than that men, 
who are perſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of be- 
ing, ſhould be perpetually employed. in providing for- 


a lite of threeſcore and. ten years, and neglecting to. 


make proviſion {or that, which, after many myriads of 


years, will be itill new and ſtill beginning; eſpecially: 
when we conſider, that. our endeavours for making our- 


_ ſelves great, or rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe 


we place our happineſs in, may after all prove unſuc- 
oeſsſul; whereas, if we conſtantly and ſincerely endea- 


vour to make ourſelves happy in the other life, we are 


ſure that our endeavours will ſucceed, and that we 


wall. not be diſappointed of our hope. 


The following queſtion is propoſed by one of the- 


ſchool- men: „ Suppoſtng the whole body of the earth 


were a great ball or maſs of the fſineſt ſand, and that a 
angle gram or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihilated- 


every thouſand years: ſuppoſing then that you had it in 
zous choice to be happy all the while this prodigious. 
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maſs of ſand was conſuming, by this flow method, until 
there was not a grain of it left, on condition you were 
to be miſerable for ever aſter; or, ſuppoſing that you 
might be happy for ever after, on condition you would 
be miſerable until the whole maſs of ſand were thus an- 
nihilated, at the rate of one ſand in a thouſand years; 
which of theſe two caſes would you make your choice?” 

It muſt be confeſsed, in this caſe, ſo many thouſands 
of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 
though in reality they do not bear fo great a proportion 
to that duration which is to follow them, as a unit does 
to the greateſt number which you can put together in 
figures, or as one of thoſe fands to the ſuppoſed heap. 
| Reaſon therefore tells us, without any manner of heti- 
tation, which would be the-better part in this choice.. 
However, as I have before intimated, our reaſon might, 
in ſuch cafe, be fo overſet by the imagination, as to 
diſpoſe ſome perſons to fink under the conſideration of. 
the great length of the firſt part of this duration, and 
of the great diſtance of that ſecond duration which is 
to ſucceed it: the mind, I fay, might give itſelf up to 
that happineſs which is at hand, conſidering that it is 
ſo very near, and that it would laſt fo very. long. But 
when the choice we actually have before us is this 
Whether we will choofe to be happy. for the ſpace of 
only threeſcore and ten, nay. perhaps of only twenty 
or ten years, I might ſay. of only a day or an hour, and 
miſerable to all eternity; or, on the contrary, miſerable : 
for this ſhort-term of years, and happy for a whole 
eternity what words are ſufficient to expreſs. that 
folly and want of conſideration, which in ſuch a cafe 
makes a wrong choice? 

There ut the caſe even at the worſt, by — 
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what ſeldom happens, that a courſe of virtue makes us 


' miſerable in this life: but if we ſuppoſe, as it generally 
happens, that virtue would make us more happy even 


here than a contrary courſe of vice; how can we ſuffi- 
ciently admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe per- 
fons, who are capable of making io abſurd a choice! 
Every wiſe man therefore will conſider this life only 
as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other; and 
cheerfully ſacriſice the pleaſures of a few years to thoſe 
of eternity. 


SECTION 117, 


J. ah the h er ſeaſon for gaining knowledge, and forming 
. religious habits. 


Tre duty which young people owe to their inſtruc- 


ters, cannot be better ſhown, than in the effect which. 


the inſtructions they receive have upon them. They 
would do well, therefore, to conſider the advantages 
of an early attention to theſe two things, both of geent 
importance, knowledge and religion. | 5 
The great uſe of knowledge, in all its various branches, 
(to which the learned languages are generally conſider- 


edas an introduction, ) is to free the mind from the pre- 


zudices of ignorance; and to give it juſter and more en- 
larged conceptions, than are the mere growth of rude 
native, By reading, we add the experience of others to 
our own. It is the improvement of the mind chiefly, 


that makes the difference between man and man; and. 


gives one man a real ſuperiority over another. 
Beſides, the mind muſt be employed. The lower 
erders of men have their attention much engroſsed by 
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thoſe employments, in which the neceſsities of life en- 


gage them: and it is happy that they have. Labour 


ſtands in the room o education; and fills up thoſe va- 
cancies of mind, which,. in a ſtate of idleneſs, would 
be engroſsed by vice. And if they, who have more 
leiſure, do not ſubſtitute ſomething in the room of this, 
their minds alſo will become the prey of vice; and the 
more lo, as they have the means to indulge it more in 
their power. A vacant mind is exactly that houſe 
mentioned in the goſpel, which the devil found empty. 
In he entered; and taking with him feven other ſpirits 
more wicked than himſelf, they took poſseſsion. It is 
an undoubted truth, that one vice indulged, introduces 
others; and that each ſucceeding vice becomes more 
depraved.—If then the mind muſt be employed, what 
can fill up its vacuities more rationally than the acqui- 
ſition of knowledge? Let us therefore thank God for 


the opportunities he has afforded us; and not turn 
into a curſe thoſe means of leiſure, which might be- 
come fo great a bleſsing. 


But however neceſsary to us knowledge may be, 
religion, we know, is infinitely more ſo. The one 
adorns a man, and gives him, it is true, ſuperiority, | 
and rank 'in life; but the other 18 2 eſsential 


to his happineſs. 


In the midſt of youth, health, and abundance, the 
world is apt to appear a very gay and pleaſing ſcene; 
it engages our defires; and, in a degree, ſatisfies them 
alſo. But it is wiſdom to conſider, that a time will 


come, when youth, health, and fortune, will all fail 


us: and if diſappointment and vexation do not ſour 
our taſte for pleafure, at leaſt ſickneſs and infirmities 
will deſtroy it. In theſe gloomy ſeaſons, and, above 
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all, at the approach of death, what will become of us 


without religion? When this world fails, where ſhall 


we fly, if we expect no refuge in another ? Without 


holy hope in God, and reſignation to his will, and 


truſt in him for deliverance, what 1s there that can fe” | 


cure us againſt the evils of life? 


The great utility therefore of knowledge and reli- 


gion being thus apparent, it is highly incumbent upon 
us to pay a ſtudious attention to them in our youth, If 
we do not, it is more than probable that we ſhall never 
do it: that we ſhall grow old in ignorance, by neglect- 
ing the one; and old in vice, by neglecting the other. 

For improvement in knowledge, youth is certainly 


the fitteſt ſeaſon, The mind is then ready to receive 


any impreſſion. . It is free from all that care and atten- 
tion which, in riper age, the affairs of life bring with 
them. The memory too 1s ſtronger and better able 
to acquire the rudiments of knowledge; and as the mind 
is then void of ideas, it is more ſuited to thoſe parts 
of learning which are converſant in werds. Beſides, 
there are ſometimes in youth a modeſty and ductility, 
which, in advanced years, if thofe years eſpecially 
have been left a prey to ignorance, become felf ſuffi. 

cieney and prejudice; and theſe effectually bar up all 


the inlets to knowledge. — But, above all, unleſs habits 


of attention and application are early gained, we fhall 
ſcareely acquire them aſterwards.— The inconfiderate 
youth feldom reftects upon this; nor knows his loſs, till 
he knows alſo that it cannot be retrieved. 

Nor is youth more the ſeaſon to acquire knowledge, 
than to form religious habits. It is a great point to 


get habit on the ſide of virtue: it will make every 
thing ſmooth. and eaſy, The earlieſt principles are 
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generally the moſt laſting; and thoſe of a religious caſt 


are ſeldom wholly loſt. Though the temptations of 


the world may, now and then, draw the well-principled 
youth aſide; yet his principles being continually 


at war with his practice, there is hope, that in the 


end the better part may overcome the worſe, and bring 
on a reformation: whereas he, who has ſuffered habits 
of vice to get poſseſsion of his youth, has little chance 


of being brought back to a ſenſe of religion, In the 


common courle of things it can rarely happen, Some 
calamity muſt rouſe him. He muſt be awakened by a 
ſtorm, or fleep for ever, —How much better is it then 
to make that eaſy to us, which we know is beſt? And 


to form thoſe habits now, which hereafter we ſhall 


wiſh we had formed? 

There are perſons, who would reſtrain youth from im- 
bibing any religious principles, till they can judge for 
themſelves; leſt they ſhould imbibe prejudice for truth. 
But why ſhould not the ſame caution be uſed in ſcience 
alſo; and the minds of youth left void of all impreſſions? 
The experiment, I fear, in both caſes, would be dan- 
gerous, If the mind were leſt uncultivated during fo 


long a. period, though nothing elſe ſhould find en- 


trance, vice certainly would: and it would make the 
larger ſhoots, as the foil would be vacant. It would 
be better that young perſons receive knowledge and 
religion mixed with error, than none at all. For when 
the mind comes to reflect, it may depoſit its prejudices 
by degrees, and get right at laſt: but in a ſtate of 
ſtagnation it will infallibly become foul. - - | 


To conclude, our youth bears the ſame proportion 


to our more advanced life, as this world does to the 
next. In this life we muſt form and cultivate thoſe ha- 
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bits of virtue, which will qualify 4s tor a better ſtates 
If we neglect them here, and contract habits of an op- 
polite kind, inſtead of gaining that exalted ſtate, which 
is promiſed. to our improvement, we ſhall of courſe tink. 
into that ſtate, which is adapted to the habits we have 
tormed. | 
Exactly thus is youth introductory to manhood; 

which it is, properly ſpeaking, a ſtate of eee 
During this ſeaſon we muſt qualify ourſelves for the 


parts we are to act hereafter. In manhood we bear 


the fruit, which has in youth been planted, If we 


have ſauntered away our youth, we muſt expect to he 


ignorant men, If indolence and inattention have 
taken an early poſseſsion of us, they will probably in- 
creaſe as we advance in life; and make us a burden to 
ourſelves, and uſeleſs to ſociety. If again, we fuffer 


ourſelves to be miſled by vicious inclinations, they 


wilt daily get new ſtrength, and end in difsolute lives. 
But if we cultivate our minds in youth, attain habits: 
of attention and induſtry, of virtue and fobriety, we 
ſhall find ourſelves well prepared to act our future 


parts in life; and what above all things ought to be 


our care, by gaining this command over ourſelves, we 
ſhall be more able as we get forward in the world, to 
reſiſt every new temptation, as ſoon as it appears. 

|  GILPIN.. 


SECTION IV, 


Providimce frroved from 3 Fa 1 


I musT conteſs I am infinitely delighted with thoſe 


ſpeculations of nature, which are to be made in a coun- 
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try life; and as my reading has very much lain among 


books of natural hiſtory, I cannot forbear recollecting, 
upon this occaſion, the ſeveral remarks which I have 


met with in authors, and comparing them with what 
falls under my own obſervation; the arguments for 


Providence, drawn from the natural hiſtory of animals, 


being, in my opinion, demonſtrative. 


The make of every kind of animal is different from 
that of every other kind; and yet there is not the leaſt 
turn in the muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more proper for that par- 
ticular animal's way of life, than any other caſt or tex- 
ture of them would have been. | 

It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different Me of 


care that deſcend from the parent to the young, ſo far 


as Is abſolutely neceſsary for leaving a poſterity. Some 


creatures caſt their eggs as chance directs them, and 


think of them no farther, as inſects, and ſeveral kind 


of fiſh: others, of a nicer frame, find out proper beds 


to depoſit them in, and there leave them, as the ſerpent, 
the crocodile, and oſtrich; others hatch their eggs and 


tend the birth, until it is able to ſhift for itſelf. 


What can we call the principle which directs every 


different kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan in the 


ſiructure of its neſt, and directs all of the ſame ſpecies 
to work after the fame model? It cannot be imitation; 


for though you hatch a crow under a hen, and never 
et it ſee any of the works of its own kind, the neſt 


it makes will be the ſame, to the laying of a ſtick, 
with all the neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It cannot be 
reaſon; for were animals endued with it to as great a 
degree as man, their buildings would be as different 
as ours, according to the different conveniences ct 
they would propole to themſelves. 
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Is it not remarkable that the fame temper cf weather 


which raiſes this general warmth in animals, ſhould 


cover the trees with leaves, and the fields with graſs, 
for their ſecurity and concealment, and produce ſuch 
infinite ſwarms of inſects for the ſupport and fuſte- 
nance of their reſpective broods ? 


Is it not wonderful, that the love of the parent ſhould 


be ſo violent while it laſts, and that it ſhould laſt 
no longer than is necefsary for the prefervation of 
the young? But notwithſtanding this natural love in 


brutes is much more violent and intenſe than in ra- 


tional creatures, Providence has taken care that it 
ſhould be no longer troubleſome to the parent, than it is 


uſeful to the young; for ſo ſoon as the wants of the latter 


ceaſe, the mother withdraws her ſondneſs, and leaves 
them to provide for themſelves: and what is a very 


remarkable circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, we 


find that the love of the parent may be lengthened 
out beyond its uſual time, if the preſervation of the 
ſpecies requires it; as we may fee in birds that drive 
away their young as ſoon as they are able to get their 
livelihood, but continue to feed them if they are tied 
to the neſt, or confined within a cage, or by any other 
means appear to be ont of a condition of ſupplying 
their own neceſſities. This natural love is not obſerved 
in animals to aſcend from the young to the parent, 


which is not at all neceſſary for the continuance of the 


ſpecies: nor indeed in reaſonable creatures does it rife 
in any proportion, as it ſpreads itfelf downwards; for 


in all family affection, we find protection granted, and 


favours beſtowed, are greater motives to love and 


- tenderneſs, than ſafety, benefits, or life received. 


One would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing 


fot 
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for the reaſon of animals; and telling us it is only our 


pride and prejudices that will not allow them the uſe 
of that faculty, Reaſon ſhows itſelf in all occurrences 
of life ; whereas the brute makes not diſcovery of ſuch 


a talent, but in what immediately regards his own pre- 
ſervation, or the continuance of his ſpecies. Animals 
in their generation are wiſer than the ſons of men; but 


their wiſdom is confined to a few particulars, and lies 
in a very narrow compaſs. Take a brute out of its in- 


ſtinct, and you find him wholly deprived of under- 
ſtanding.—To uſe an inſtance that comes often under 
obſervation. With what caution does the hen provide 
herſelf a neſt in places unfrequented, and free from 


noiſe and diſturbance ! When the has laid her eggs in 


ſuch a manner that ſhe can cover them, what care does 
ſhe take in turning them frequently, that all parts may 


partake of the vital warmth ! When ſhe leaves them, to 


provide for her neceſſary ſuſtenance, how punctually does 


ſhe return before they have time to cool, and become 


incapable of producing an animal! In the ſummer you 
fee her giving herſelf greater freedoms, and quitting 
her care for above two hours together; but in winter, 


when the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the prin- 
ciples of life, and deſtroy the young ones, ſhe grows 
more aſſiduous in her attendance, and ſtays away but 


half the time. When the birth approaches, with how 
much nicety and attention does ſhe help the chick to 
break its priſon} not to take notice of her covering it 
from the injuries of the weather, providing it proper 
nouriſhment, and teaching it to help itſelf; nor to men_ 
tion her ſorſaking the neſt, if, aſter the uſual time of 
reckoning, the young one does not make its appear- 
ance. A chymical operation could not be followed 
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with greater art or diligence, than is ſeen in the hatching 


of a chick; though there are many other birds that ſhow 


-an infinitely greater tagacity in all the ſorementioned 


particulars. But, at the ſame time, the hen that has 
all this ſeeming ingenuity, (which is indeed abſolutely 


neceſsary for the propagation of the ſpecies,) conſidered 
in other reſpects, is without the leaſt glimmerings of 
thought or common ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of 
chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in the ſame manner: 
ſhe is inſenſible of any increaſe or diminution in the 
number of thoſe ſhe lays: ſhe does not diſtinguiſh be- 
tween her own and thoſe of another ſpecies; and when 
the birth appears of ever ſo different a bird, will che- 
riſh it for her own. In all theſe circumſtances, which 
do not carry an immediate regard to the ſubſiſtence 
of herſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a mere 1diot. 

There is not, in my opinion, any thing more my{- 


terious in nature, than this inſtinct in animals, which 


thus riſes above reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of it. 


It cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter, 


and at the ſame time works after ſo odd a manner, that 


one cannot think it the faculty of an mtellectual being. 


For my own part, I look upon it as upon the principle 
of gravitation in bodies, which is not-to be explained 
by any known qualities inherent in the bodies them- 
ſelves, nor by any laws of mechaniſm ; but which, ac- 
cording to the beſt notions of the greateſt philoſophers, 
is an immediate impreſſion from the firſt Mover, and the 


divine energy acting in the creatures. 


. SPECTATOR, 


2 mourn while they adore. 
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' SECTION Y. * 2 


The « conduct of | Hoy however ” 7 fer ous, is 70 oi "and . 


IN looking abroad into the world, how yes 


do we behold, which are far from correſponding 


with any ideas we could form of the government of 
Heaven? Many nations of the earth we rſee lying in 


a ſtate of barbarity and miſery; ſunk. in ſueh groſs 
ignorance, as degrades them below the rank of rational 
| beings; or abandoned to be the prey of cruel: oppref- 


fion and tyranny. When we look to the ſtate of indi- 
viduals around us, we hear the lamentations of the un- 
happy on every hand. We meet with weeping: parents, 


and mourning friends. * We behold the young cut off 


in the flower of their days, and the aged leſt deſolate in 


the midſt of ſorrows. The uſeful and virtuous are 
Awept away, and the worthleſs. leſt to flouriſh..' The 


lives of the beſt men are often filled with diſcourage- 
ments and dilappointed hopes. Merit languiſhes in 
neglected ſolitude; and vanity and preſumption gain 


the admiration of the world. From the' ſcourge of 


calumny, and from the hand of violence, the injured 
look up to God as the; avenger of their cauſe; but 


often they look up in wain. He'is “a God that hideth 


himſelf.” He dwelleth, as to them, in the ſecret place 


of darkneſs; or, if he dwelleth in light, it is in «light 
to which no man can approach.“ Reſignation, may 


ſeal up their lips; but, in ſilence, "_ imp the leaf. 


1 


Such, it muſt not be diſſembled, are he Aiceulkie⸗ 


which encounter us when we attempt to trace the pre- 


ſent ways of God. At the ſame time, upon reflection, 
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we may be ſatisfied that cauſes can be aſl igned for 
things appearing in this antaveurable light ; and that 
there is no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at the Divine conduct 
being at preſent myſterious. | 
The monarchy of the univerſe is a great and com- 
plicated ſyſtem. It comprehends numberleſs gene- 
rations of men, who are brought forth to act their parts 
for purpoſes unknown to us. It inoludes two worlds 
at once; the world that now is, and which is only a 


ſmall portion of exiſtence; and a world that is to come, 
which endures for eternity. To us, no more than the 


- beginnings of things are viſible. We ſee only ſome 
broken parts of a great whole. We trace but a few 


links of chat chain of being, which, by ſecret con- 


nexions, binds together the preſent and the future. 
Such knowledge is affarded us as is ſufficient for ſup- 
plying the exigences and wants of our preſent ſtate; 


but it does no more. Peeping abroad from a dark 
corner of the univerſe, we attempt in vain to explore 


the counſe!s that govern the world. It is an attempt 
to ſound an unſathomable deep with a fcanty line; and 
with a feeble wing to aſcend above the ftars.. In any 
complicated work, even of human art, it is found ne- 
ceſsary to be acquainted with the deſign of the whole, 
in order to judge of the fitneſs of its parts. In a ſcheme 
ſo complex as the adminiſtration of the world, where 


all the parts refer to one another, and where what is 


ſeen is often ſubordinate to what is inviſible, how is it 
poſſible but that our judgments muſt be often erroneous, 


and our complaints ill-founded ? If a peaſant or a cot- 


tager be incapable of judging of the government of a 
mighty empire, is it ſurprifing that we ſhould be at a 
loſs concerning the conduct of the Almighty towards 
his creatures? 
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But, on this argument ſtill more can be ſaid for dur 


. ſatisfaction. We are to oblerye, that complete in- 
formation-reſpecting the ways of God, not only was 
not to be expected here; but, moreover, that it would 
have been hurtful, if granted to us in our preſent ſtate. 


It would have proved inconſiſtent with that ſtate; with 
the actions which we have to perform in it, and the 
duties we have to fulfil. - It would indeed have over- 
thrown the whole deſign of our being placed in this 
world, We are placed here under the trial of our 
virtue. Ignorance of the events that are ordained to 
befall us, ignorance of the plans and the decrees ot 
heaven, enter neceſsarily into a ſtate of trial. In order 
to exerciſe both our intellectual and moral powers, and 
to carry them forward to improvement, we muſt be 


left to find our way in the midſt of difficulties and 


doubts, of.hardſhips and ſufferings. We mult be taught 
to act our part with conſtancy, though the reward of 
our conſtancy be diſtant. We muſt learn to bear with 


_ patience whatever our Creator judges proper to lay 


upon us, though we ſee not the reaſon of the hardſhips 


he inflicts. If we were let into the ſecret of the whole 


plan of Providence:; if the juſtice of Heaven were, in 


every ſtep of its procedure, made maniſeſt to our view, 


man would no longer be the creature he now is, nor 
would his preſent ſtate anſwer any purpoſe of i 
or trial. 

Myſtery and darkneſs, therefore, muſt of necefity 
now take place in the courſe of things. Our preſent 
ſtate can be no other than a ſtate of twilight or dawn, 
where dubious forms will often preſent themſelves 


to us, and where we ſhall find ourſelves in a middle 


condition between complete light and total darkneſs, 
E 2 
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Had we enjoyed no evidence of a juſt Judge ruling 


the earth, and of his providence interpoſing in our 


affairs, virtue would have been altogether deprived of 


its encouragement and ſupport. Had the evidence, 
on the other hand, been fo ſtrong as to place the hand 
of the Almighty conſtantly before our eyes, the inten- 
tion of our preſent exiſtence would have been de- 
ſeated, and no trial of virtue have remained. Inſtead, 


therefore, of complaining of the obſcurity which, at 


preſent, covers the conduct of Providence, we ſee that, 


on the whole, we have reaſon to ſubmit and adore. 


BLAIR, 


© SECTION 71. | 
Me great Chriſtian rule of - juſtice. 

AMoxG queſtions which have been diſcuſsed with- 
out any approach to decifion, may be numbered the 
precedency or ſuperior excellence of one virtue to 
another; which has long furniſhed a ſubject of diſpute 
to men, whoſe leifure ſent them out into the intellec- 
tual world in ſearch of employment; and who have, 
perhaps, been ſometimes withheld from the practice 


of their favourite duty, by zeal for its een 


and diligence in its celebration. 
The intricacy of this diſpute may be allowed as a 
proof of that tenderneſs for mankind which Providence 


has, I think, univerſally diſplayed, by making attain- 


ments eaſy in proportion as they are neceſsary. That 


all the duties of - morality ought to be practiſed, is . 


without difficulty difcoverable, becauſe ignorance or 
uncertainty would immediately involve the world in 
confuſion and diſtreſs; but which duty ought to be moſt 
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eſteemed, we may continue to debate, without incon- 
venience, if all be diligently performed, as there is 
opportunity or need: for upon practice, not upon opi- 
nion, depends the happinels of mankind ; and contro- 
verſies, merely ſpeculative, are of {mall importance in 
themſelves, however they may have ſometimes heated 
a diſputant, or provoked a faction. 

Of the Divine Author of our religion, it is impoſsible 
to peruſe the evangelical hiſtories, without obſerving 
how little he favoured the vanity of inquiſitivenels ; 
how much, more rarely te condeſcended to latis!y 


curioſity, than to relieve diltrels; and how much he 


deſired that his follov ers ihould mo excel in good- 
nets than in knowledge, His precepts tend immedi- 
ately to the rectification cf the moral principles, aud 
the direction of daily conduct, without oſtentation, 


without art, at once irrefragable and plain, ſuch as 


well- meaning ſimplicity may readily conceive, and of 
which we cannot miſtake the meaning, but when we 
are afraid to find it. 

The meaſure of juſtice W to us, in our 
tranſactions with others, is remarkably clear and com- 
prehenſive: Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould 


do unto you, even fo do unto them.” A law by which 


every claim of right may.be immediately adjuſted, as 
far as the private conſcience requires to be informed; 
a law, of which every man may find the expoſition in 


his own breaſt, and which may always be obſerved 


without any other qualifications, than ne of inten- 
tion, and purity of will. 
Over this law, indeed, ſome ſons af; ſophiſtry w_ 


been ſubtle enough to throw miſts, which have dark- 


ened their own _ To pigs this univerſal prin- 
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ciple, they have inquired whether a man, conſcious to 


| himſelf of unreaſonable withes, is bound to gratify them 
in another. But furely there needed no long deliber- 
ation to conclude, that the deſires, which are to be 


conſidered by us as the meaſure of right, muſt be ſucli 
as we approve; and that we ought to pay no regard 


to thoſe expectations in others which we condemn in 


ourſelves, and which, however they may intrude upon 
our imagination, we n. it is our duty to reſiſt and 
ſupprefs. 

One of the moſt celebrated caſes which have been 
produced, as requiring ſome Kkill in the direction of 


conſcience to adapt them to this great rule, is that of a 


criminal aſking mercy of his judge, who cannot but 
know, that if he was in the ſtate of the ſupplicant, he 


ſhould defire that pardon which he now denies. The 


difficulty of this fophiſm will vaniſh, if we remember 


that the parties are, in reality, on one fide the criminal, 


and on the other the community, of which the magi- 


ſtrate is only the miniſter, and by whieh he is intruſted 
with the public fafety. The magiſtrate, therefore, in 


pardoning a man unworthy of pardon, betrays the 
truſt with which he is inveſted, gives away what is not 


his own, and, apparently, does to others what he would 


not that others ſhould do to him. Even the community, 
whoſe right is ſtill greater to arbitary grants of mercy, 
is bound by thoſe laws which regard the great tepublie 
of mankind, and cannot juſtify fuch forbearance as may 


promote wickedneſs, and leſsen the general confidence 


and ſecurity in which all have an equal intereſt, and 


- which all are therefore bound to maintain. For this 


reaſon the ſtate has not a right to erect a general ſanc- 
tuary for fugitives, or give protection to ſuch as have 
forfeited it, by crimes againſt the laws of common 
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morality, equally acknowledged by all nations; becauſe 
no people can, without infraction of the univerſal 
league of ſocial beings, ineite, by proſpects of impunity 
and ſafety, thoſe practices in another dominion, ene 
they would themſelves puniſh in their own; | 

One oceaſion of uncertainty and-hefitation, in thoſe 
by whom this great rule has been commented and di- 
lated, is the confuſion of what the exacter caſuiſts are 
careful to'diſtinguiſh, 4 debts of juſtice, and debts of 
charity.” The immediate and primary intention of 


this precept is to eftabliſh a rule of juſtice; and I know 
not whether invention, or ſophiſtry, can ſtart a fingle 


difficulty to retard its application, when it is thus ex- 


preſsed-and explained, © Let every man allow the claim 
of right in another, which he ſhould- think himſelf em 


titled to make in the like circumſtances:;” 

The diſcharge of the “ debts of charity,” or 4 
ties which we owe to others, not merely as required 
by juſtice, but as dictated by benevolence, admits in 
its own nature greater complication of circumſtances; 
and greater latitude of choice. Juſtice is indiſpenſably 
and univerſally neceſsary; and what is neceſsary muſt al- 


ways be limited, uniform, and diſtinct. But beneſicence, 
though in general equally enjoined by our religion, 


and equally needful to the conciliation of the divine 


favour, is yet, for the moſt part, with regard to its 
ſingle acts, elective and voluntary. We may certainly, 
without injury to our fellow-beings, allow, in the diſ- 
tribution of kindneſs, ſomething to our affections, and 
change the meafure of our liberality according to our 


opinions and proſpects; our hopes and: fears. This 


rule therefore is not equally determinate and abſolute 
-with reſpect to offices of kindneſs, and acts of libe- 
rality; becauſe liberality and kindneſs, abſolutely deter- 
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mined, would loſe their nature ; for how-could we-be 
called tender or charitable, for giving that which we 
are poſitively forbidden to withhold ? 

Let even in adjuſting the extent of our beneſicence, 


no other meaſure can be taken than this precept, af- 


fords us; ſor we can only know what others ſuffer or 
want, by conſidering how we thould be affected in the 
ſame ſtate; nor can we proportion our aſsiſtance by 


any other rule, than that of doing what we ſhould then 


expect from others. It indeed generally happens, that 
the giver and receiver differ iu their opinions of ge- 
neruſity ; the ſame partiality to his own intereſt in- 
clines one to large expectations, and the other to ſpar- 
ing diſtributions. Perhaps the infirmity of human na- 
ture will ſcarcely ſuſfer a man groaning under the 
preſsure of diſtreſs, to judge rightly of the kindneſs of 
his friends, or think they have done enough till his de- 
liverance is completed: not therefore what we might 
with, but what we could demand from others, we are 
obliged to grant; ſince, though we can eaſily know 
how much we might claim, it is impoſeible to deter- 
mine what we ſhould hope. be ys 

But, in all inquiries concerning the practice of volun- 
8 and occaſional virtues, it is ſafeſt for minds not 
oppreſsed with ſuperſtitious fears, to determine againſt 


their on inclinations, and, ſecure themſelves from de- 


kceiency, by doing more than they believe ſtrictly neceſ- 
ſary. For of this every man may be certain, that if he 
were to exchange conditions with his dependent, he 
ſnould expect more than, with the utmoſt exertion of his 
ardvur, he now will prevail upon himſelf to perform; 
and, when reaſon has no ſettled rule, and our paſsions 
are ſtriving to miſlead us, it is ſurely the part of a wile 
man to err on the fide of ſafety, DR. JOuNsON. 
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CHAPTER 1V. 


DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 


SECTION I. 


The heavens and the earth Moto the glory and the cviſclum of their: 
Creator. —The earth haffrily adafited to the nature of man. 


Tus univerſe may be conſidered as the palace in 
which the Deity reſides; and the earth, as one of its 
apartments. In this, all the meaner races of animated 
nature mechanically obey him; and ſtand ready to 
execute his commands, without heſitation. Man alone 
is found refractory: he is the only being endued with 
a power of contradicting theſe mandates.. The Deity 
was pleaſed to exert ſuperior power in creating him 


a ſuperior being; a being endued with a choice of 


good and evil; and capable, in ſome meaſure, of co- 
operating with his own intentions. Man, therefore, 
may be conſidered as a limited creature, endued 
with powers imitative of thoſe reſiding in the Deity. 


He is thrown into a world that ſtands in need of his 


help; and he has been granted a power of producing 


harmony from partial confuſion. 


If, therefore, we conſider the earth as allotted Sr 
our habitation, we ſhall find, that much has been given 
us to enjoy, and much to amend; that we have ample 
reaſons. for our gratitude, and many for our induſtry. 


In thoſe great outlines of nature, to which art cannot 
reach, and where our greateſt efforts muſt have been 
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| ineffectual, God himſelf has finiſhed every thing with 
amazing grandeur and beauty. Our beneficent Fa- 
ther has conſidered theſe parts of nature as peculiarly 
his own; as parts which no creature could have {Kill 
or ſtrength to amend: and he has, therefore, made | 
them incapable of alteration, or of more perfect regu- 
larity. The heavens and the firmament ſhow the wit- 
dom and the glory of the Workman, Aſtronomers, 
who are beſt tkilled in the ſymmetry of ſy ſtems, can 
find nothing there that they can alter for the better. 
God made theſe perfect, becauſe no ſubordinate being 
could correct their defects, | 
When, therefore, we ſurvey nature on this fide, 
nothing can be more fplendid, more correct, or amaz- 
| ing. We there behold a Deity reſiding in the midſt of 
a univerſe, infinitely extended every way, animating 
all, and cheering the vacuity with his preſence! We 
behold an immenſe and fhapeleſs maſs of matter, form- 
ed into worlds by his power, and diſperſed at inter- 
| vals, to which even the imagination cannot travel! In 
this great theatre of his glory, a thouſand ſuns, like 
our own, animate their reſpective fyſtems, appearing 
and vanithing at Divine command. We behold our 
own bright luminary, fixed in, the centre of its ſyſtem, 
wheeling its planets in times proportioned to their 
diſtances, and at once diſpenſing light, heat, and action. 
The earth alſo is ſeen with its twofold motion; pro- 
ducing, by the one, the change of ſeaſons; and, by the 
other, the grateful vicifſitades of day and night. With 
what ſilent magnificence is all this performed! with 
what ſeeming eaſe! The works of art are exerted with 
interrupted force; and their noiſy progreſs diſcovers 
the obſtructions they receive; but the earth, with a 
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filent, ſteady rotation, ſucceſsively prefents every part 
of its boſom to the ſun; at once*imbibing- nouriſhment 
and light from that parent of vegetation and-fertility. 
But not only proviſions of heat and light are thus 
ſupplied ;* the whole ſurface of the earth is covered 
with a tranſparent atmoſphere, that turns: with its mo- 


tion, and guards it from externab injury. The rays of 


the ſun are thus broken into a genial warmth; and, 

while the ſurface is aſsiſted, a gentle heat is: produced 
in the bowels of the earth, which contributes to cover 
it with verdure. Waters alſe are ſupplied in health- 
ful abundance, to ſupport life, and aſfliſt. vegetation.. 
Mountains riſe, to diverſify the profpect;. and give a- 
eurrent- to the ſtream. Seas extend. from one conti- 
nent to the other, repleniſhed with animals, that may 
be turned to human ſupport; and alſo ſerving to en- 
rich the earth with. a ſufficiency of vapour. Breezes 
fly along the ſurface of the fields, to promote health and 
vegetation. The coolneſs of the evening invites to- 
reſt; and the freſhnels- of. the * renews * 
33 

Such are tlie deliglits of the Fabitation that has: 


| been aſsigned to man: without any one of theſe, he 


muit have been wretched;: and none of theſe could his 
own induſtry have ſupplied. But while many of: his- 


wants are thus kindly furniſhed, on the one hand, 


there are numberleſs inconveniences to excite his in- 


duſtry, on the other. This habitation, though provided! 


with all the conveniences of air, paſturage, and water, 


is but a deſert. place, without human cultivation. 
The loweſt animal finds more conveniences in the- 
wilds of nature, than he who boaſts himſelf their lord. 


The whirlwind; the TOs and alt the aſperities 
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ol the air, are peculiarly terrible to man, who knows 
their conſequences, and, at a diſtance, dreads their 
approach. The earth it{elf, where human art has not 
pervaded, puts on a frightful, gloomy appearance. 
The foreſts are dark and tangled; the meadows are 


overgrown with rank weeds; and the brooks ſtray | 


without a determined channel. Nature, that has 
been kind to every lower order of beings, ſeems to 
have been neglectful with regard to him: to the 
ſavage uncontriving man, the earth is an abode of de- 
ſolation, where his ſhelter 1 is inſufficient, and his food 
Precarious. 


A world thus. furniſhed with advantages on one fide, 


and inconveniences on the other, is the proper abode 


of reaſon, and the fitteſt to exerciſe the induſtry of a 


free and a thinking creature. Theſe evils, which art 
can remedy, and prelcience guard againſt, are a proper 
call for the exertion of his faculties; and they tend 


; ſtill more to aſsimilate him to his Creator. God be- 
holds, with pleaſure, that being which he has made, 


converting the wretchednels of his natural fituation 
into a theatre of triumph; bringing all the headlong 
tribes of nature into ſubjection to his will; and pro- 


ducing that order and uniformity upon earth, of which | 


his own heavenly fabric is ſo bright an example. 
GOLDSMITH, 


N 11. 


An eruſetion 4 mount Ve eſavius, 


In the year 1717, in the middle of April, with 
much dificulty L reacl.ed the top of mount V eſuvius, 
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in which I ſaw a vaſt aperture full of ſmoke, that hin- 


dered me from ſeving its depth and. figure. I heard 
within that horrid gulph extraordinary ſounds, which 
ſeemed to proceed from the bowels'of the mountain, 
and, at intervals, a noiſe like that of thunder or cannon, 


with a clattering like the falling of tiles from the 


tops of houſes into the ſtreets. Sometimes, as the 
wind changed, the {ſmoke grew thinner, diſcovering a 
very ruddy flame, and the circumference of the crater 
ſtreaked with red and ſeveral ſhades of yellow. Aſter 
an hour's ſtay, the ſmoke being moved by the wind, 
we had ſhort and partial proſpects of the great hollow; 


in the flat bottom of which J could diſcern two fur- 


naces almoſt contiguous: that on the left, ſeeming 
about three yards over, glowing with ruddy flame, and 


throwing up red hot ſtones, with a hideous noiſe, 
which, as they fell back, cauſed the clattering already 


taken notice of. May 8, in the morning, I aſcended 
the top of Veſuvius a ſecond time, and found a different 
face of things. The ſmoke aſcending upright, afforded 
a ſull proſpect of the crater, which, as far as I could 


judge, was about a mile in. circumference, and a 
hundred yards deep. Since my laſt viſit, a conical 


mount had been formed in the middle of the bottora. 


This was made by the ſtones, thrown up and fallen 


back again into the crater. In this new hill remained 
the two furnaces already mentioned: The one was ſeen 
to throw up every three or four minutes, with a dread- 
ſul ſound, a vaſt number of red hot ſtones, at leaſt 
three hundred feet higher than my head : but as there 
was no wind, they fell perpendicularly back from 
whence they had been diſcharged, The other was 
filled with red hot liquid matter, like that in the ſur- 
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nace of a glafs-houſe; raging and working like tlie 
waves of the ſea, with a ſhort abrupt noiſe. This 
matter ſometimes boiled over, and ran down the ſide 
of the conical hill, appearing at firſt red hot; but 
changing colour as it hardened. and cooled. Hud the 
wind ſet towards us, we ſhould kave been, im no ſmall 
danger of being ſtifled by the ſulphurous ſmoke, or 


killed by the maſses of melted minerals, that were ſhot 


from the bottom. But as the wind was- favourable, I 
had an opportunity of ſurveying this amazing ſcene for 


above an hour and an half together. On the fiſth of 


une, after a horrid: noiſe, the mountain was ſeen at 
Naples to work over; and about three days after, its 
thunders were renewed ſo, tliat not only the windows 
in the city, but all the houſes ſhook.. From that time, it 
_ continued to overflow, and ſometimes: at night exhis 


bited columns of fire ſhooting upward from-its ſummit: . 
On the tenth, when all was thought to be over, the 


mountain again renewed its terrors, roaring and raging 
| moſt violently. One eannot form a juſter. idea of the 
noiſe, in the moſt violent fits of it; than by imagining 
a mixed ſound, made up of the raging of a tempeſt, 
the murmur of a troubled ſea, and the-roaring of thun- 
der and artillery, confuſed all together. Though-we 
heard this at the diſtance of twelve miles, yet it was 
very terrible. We reſolved to approach nearer to the 


mountain; and, accordingly,. three or four of us en- 
tered a boat, and were fet aſhore at a little town, 


ſituated at the foet of the mountain. From thence we 
rode about four or five miles, before we came to the 


torrent of fire that was defcending from the fide of the 


volcano; and here the roaring grew exceedingly loud 
and terrible, I obſerved a mixture of colours in the 
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cloud, above the crater, green, yellow, red, blue. 
There was likewiſe a ruddy diſmal light in the air, 
over that tract where the burning river flowed. Theſe 
circumſtances, ſet off and augmented by the horror 
of the night, formed a ſcene the moſt uncommon and 
aſtoniſhing I ever ſaw; which ſtill increaſed as we ap- 
proached the burning river. A vaſt torrent of liquid 
fire rolled from the top, down the fide of the moun- 


tain, and with irreſiſtible fury bore down and con- 
ſumed vines, olives, and houſes; and divided into dif- 
ferent channels, according to the inequalities of the 


mountain. The largeſt ſiream ſeemed at leaſt half a 
mile broad, and five miles long. I walked before my 
companions ſo far up the mountain, along the ſide of 


the river of fire, that I was obliged to retire in great 


haſte, the ſulphurous ſteam having ſurpriſed me, and 


almoſt taken away my breath. During our return, 


which was about three o'clock in the morning, the 
roaring of the mountain was heard all the way, while 
we obſerved it throwing up huge ſpouts of fire and 
burning ſtones, which falling, refembled the ſtars in a 


rocket. Sometimes I obſerved two or three diſtinct 


columns of flame, and ſometimes one only that was 
large enough to fill the whole crater. Theſe burning 
columns, and fiery ſtones, ſeemed to be ſhot a thou- 
ſand feet perpendicular above the ſummit of the vol- 
cano. In this manner the mountain continued raging 


for fix or eight days after. On the eighteenth of the 


fame month the whole appearance ended, and Veſu- 


vius remained perſeetly __ without any viſible 
woke or flame. | 


BISHOP BERKBLEY, 
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SECTION III. 


Deſcrijitioa of the freſtarations made by XERxEs, the Perſian 


mecnarch, for invading Greece. 


Ix the opening of ſpring, Xerxes directed his march 
towards the Heileſpont, where his fleet lay in all their 
pomp, expecting his arrival. Here being arrived, he 
was defirous of taking a ſurvey of all his forces, which 
formed an army that was never equalled either before 
or lince. It was compoſed of the moſt powerful na- 
tions of the Eaſt, and of people fcarcely known to pol- 
terity, except by name. The remoteſt India contri- 
buted its ſupplies, while the coldeſt tracts of Scythia 
ſent their aſſiſtance. Medes, Pertians, Bactrians, Ly- 
dians, Alsyrians, Hyrcanians, and many other nations 
of various forms, complexions, languages, dreſses, and 
arms, united in this grand expedition. The land army, 
which he brought out of Aſia, conſiſted of ſeventeen 
hundred thonſand foot, and four-ſcore thouſand horſe. 
Three hundred thouſand more that were added upon 
crofling the Helleſpont, made his land forces all to- 
gether amount to above two millions of men. His 
fleet, when it ſet out from Aſia, conſiſted of twelve 
hundred and ſeven veſsels, each carrying two hundred 
men. The Europeans augmented his fleet with an 
hundred and tw enty veſsels, each of which carried two 
hundred men. - Belides theie there were two thou- 
ſand ſmaller veſsels fitted for carrying proviſions and 
ſtores. The men contained in theſe, with the former, 
amounted to fix hundred thouſand ; ſo that the whole 
army might be ſaid to amount to two millions and a 


— 
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half; which, with the women, ſlaves, and ſuttlers, al- 
ways accompanying a Perſian army, might make the 
whole above five millions of ſouls: a number, if rightly 
3 conducted, capable of overturning the greateſt mo- 
narchy; but commanded by preſumption and ignorance, 
ſerved only to obſtruct and embarraſs each other. 


h Lord of fo many and ſuch various ſubjects, Xerxes 
ir found a pleaſure in reviewing his forces; and was de- 
e firous of beholding a naval engagement, of which he 
h had not hitherto been a ſpectator. To this end a 
re 


throne was erected ſor him upon an eminence; and in 
that ſituation beholding. all the earth covered with his 


1 troops, and all the fea crowded with his veſsels, he ſelt 
ri a ſecret joy diffuſe itſelf through his frame, ſrom the 
ia conſciouſneſs. of his own ſuperior power. But all the 
* workings of this monarch's mind were in the extreme: a 
ns ſudden ſadneſs ſoon took place of his pleaſure; and dil- 
nd ſolving in a ſhower of tears, he gave himſelf up to a re- 
„„ flection, that not one of ſo many thouſand would be 
en alive a hundred years after. | 

fe. Artabanus, the king's uncle, who: kin ape | 
on tunities of moralizing upon every occurrence, took this 
to- o ccaſion to diſcourſe with him upon the ſhortneſs and 
lis miſeries of human life; Finding this more diſtant ſubs 
me je attended to, he ſpoke cloſely to the preſent occa- 
ed fion; inſinuated his doubts of the ſucceſs of the expe- 
an dition; urged the many inconveniences the army had 
WO to ſuffer, if not from the enemy, at leaſt from their owu 
. numbers. He alleged that plagues, famine, and con- 
nd fuſion, were the neceſsary attendants of ſuch ungovern- 
Cr, able multitudes; and that empty fame was the only 
ole reward of ſucceſs. But it was now too late to turn 


d a this young monarch from his purpoſe. Xetxes in- 


* 
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formed his monitor, that great actions were always at- 
tended with proportionable danger: and that if his 
predeceſsors had obferved fuch'fcrupulous-and timorous 
rules of conduct, the Perſian empire would never have 
attained to its preſent height of glory. 


Xerxes, in the mean time, had given orders to build 


a bridge of boats acroſs the Helleſpont, ſor tranſporting 
his army into Europe. This narrow ſtrait, which now 
goes by the name of the Dardanels, is nearly an Eng- 
liſh mile over. But ſoon after the completion of this 
work, a violent ſtorm ariſing, the whole was broken 
and deſtroyed, and the labour was to be undertaken. 
anew. The fury of Xerxes upon this diſappointment 
was attended with equal extravaganee and eruelty. 
His vengeance knew no bounds. The workmen who 


had vndertaken the taſk, had their heads ſtruck off by his 


order; and that the few itſelf might atfo know its duty, 


he ordered it to be laſhed as a delinquent, and a pair 


of ſetters to be thrown into it to eurb its future irre- 
gularities. Thus having given vent to his abſurd re- 
ſentment, two bridges were ordered to be built in 
the place of the former, one for the army to paſs over, 
and the other for the baggage and the beaſts. of burden; 
The workmen,. now warned by the fate of their prede- 
eeſsors, undertook to give their labours greater ſtability. 
They placed three hundred and fixty veſsels acroſs the 
ſtraits, ſome of them having three banks of oars, and 


others fifty oars a piece. They then eaſt large anchors 


into the water on both ſides, in order to fix theſe veſ- 
ſels againſt the violence of the winds, and the current. 
After this they drove large piles into the earth, with 
huge rings faſtened to them, to which were tied ſix 


vaſt cables that went over each of the two bridges. 
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Over all theſe they laid trunks of trees, cut purpoſely 
for that uſe, and flat boats again over them faſtened 
and joined together, ſo as to ſerve for a floor or ſolid 
bottom. When the whole work was thus completed, 
a day was appointed for their paſsing over; and as 
ſoon as the firſt rays of the ſun began to appear, ſweet 
odours of all kinds were abundantly ſcattered over the 
new work, and the way was ſtrewed with myrtle. At 
the ſame time Xerxes poured out libations into the 
fea; and turning his face towards the Eaſt, worſhipped 
that bright luminary, which is the god of the Perfians, 
Then, throwing the veſsel which had held his libation 
into the ſea, together with a golden cup and Perſian 
icimetar, he went forward, and gave orders for the 
army to follow. This immenſe train was ſeven days 


and ſeven nights in paſsing over; while thoſe who 


were appointed to conduct the march, quickened the 
troops by laſhing them along; for the ſoldiers of 
the Eaſt, at that time and to this very day, are treated 
like ſlaves. g a 


This great army ha ving landed in Europe, and being 


joined there by the ſeveral nations that acknowledged 


the Perſian power, Xerxes prepared for marching di- 
rectly forward into Greece. After a variety of diſaſtrous 


and adverſe events, ſuffered in proſecuting his vain- 


glorious deſign, this haughty monarch was compelled to 
relinquiſh it. Leaving his generals to take care of the 
army, he haſtened with a ſmall retinue to the ſea-ſide. 
When he arrived at the place, he found the bridge 


broken down by the violence of the waves, in a tem- 


peſt that had lately happened there. He was, there- 


fore, obliged to paſs the ſtrait in a ſmall boat; which 


manner of returning, being compared with the oſten- 
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tatious method. in which be had fet out, rendered his 
dilgrace ſtil] more poignant and affiicting. The army 


which he had ordered to follow him, having been un- 
provided with neceſsaries, ſuffered great hardthips by 


the way. After having conſumed all the corn they 
could find, they were obliged to live upon herbs, and 
even upon the bark and leaves of trees. Thus 
haralsed and fatigued, a peſtilence began to. complete 
their miſery; and, after a ſatiguing journey of forty- 
five days, in Which they were purſued rather by vul- 
tures and beaſis of prey, than by men, they:came to 
the Helleſpont, where they had croſsed over; and 
marched from thence to Sardis. Such was the end of 
Xerxes' expedition into Greece: a mealure begun in 
pride, and terminated in, infamy. | 

| 2 GOLDSMITH. 


SECTION Iv, 
* Character 7 MATT Lorurs. 


As Lathes was raifed up by idee to be the 


author of one of the greateſt and moſt intereſting re- 


volutions recorded in hiſtory, there is not any perſon, 
perhaps, whole character has been drawn with ſuch 
oppoſite colours. In his own age, one party, ſtruck 
with horror and inflamed with rage, when they ſaw 
with what a daring hand he overturned every thing 
which they held to be ſacred, or valued as beneficial, 
imputed to him not only all the detects and vices of a 
man, but the qualities of a demon. The other, 
warmed with admiration and gratitude, which they 
thought he merited, as the reſtorer of light and liberty 
to the Chriſtian church, aſcribed to him perfections 


= 


may be added, with equal juſtice, ſuch purity, and even 


he leſt the honours and emoluments of the church to 


town of Wittemberg, with the moderate Se 


great objects, or agitated by violent paſsions, broke 
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above the condition of humanity; and viewed all his 
actions with a veneration bordering on that, which 


ſhould be paid to thoſe only who are guided by the im- 
_ mediate inſpiration of Heaven. It is his own conduct, 


not the undiſtinguiſhing cenfure, nor the exaggerated 
praiſe of his contemporaries, which ought to regulate 
the opinions of the preſent age concerning him. Zeal 
for what he regarded as truth, undaunted intrepidity 


to maintain it, abilities both natural aud acquired to 


defend it, and unwearied induſtry to propagate it, are 
virtues which ſhine fo conſpicuouſly in every part of 


his behaviour, that even his enemies muſt allow him to 


have poſseſsed them in an eminent degree. To theſe 


auſterity of manners, as became one who aſsumed the 


character of a reformer; ſuch ſanctity of life as ſuited 


the doctrine which he delivered; and ſuch perfect 
diſintereſtedneſs, as affords no ſlight preſumption of his 
ſincerity. Superior to all ſelfiſh conſiderations, a ſtran- 
ger to the elegances of life, and deſpiſing its pleaſures, 


his diſciples; remaining ſatisfied himſelf in his original 
ſtate of profeſsor in the univerſity, and paſtor to the 


annexed to theſe offices. 

His extraordinary qualities were alloyed with no in- 
conſiderable mixture of human frailty, and human paſ- 
ſions. Theſe, however, were of ſuch a nature, that 
they cannot be imputed to malevelence or corruption 
of heart, but ſeem to have taken their riſe from the 
ſame ſource with many of his virtues. His mind, for- 
cible and vehement in all its operations, rouſed by 
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out, on many occaſions, with an impetuoſity which 
aſtoniſhes men of feebler ſpirits, or ſuch as are placed 
in a more tranquil ſituation. By carrying ſome praiſe- 
worthy diſpoſitions to exceſs, he bordered ſometimes 
on what was culpable, and was often betrayed into 
actions which expoted him to cenſure. His confidence 
that his on opinions were well founded, approached 
to arrogance; his courage in aſserting them, to raſh- 
neſs; his firmneſs in adhering to them, to obſtinacy ; 
and his zeal in conſuting his adverſaries, to rage and 


ſcurrility. Accuſtomed himſelf to conſider every thing 


as ſubordinate to truth, he expected the ſame defe- 
rence for it from other men; and, without making any 
allowances for their timidity or prejudices, he poured 
' forth, againſt thoſe who diſappointed him in this par- 
ticular, a torrent of invective mingled with contempt. 
Regardleſs of any diſtinction of rank or character, when 


his doctrines were attacked, he chaſtiſed all his adver- 


faries, indiſcriminately, with the ſame rough hand: nei- 
ther the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent 
learning and ability of Eraſmus, ſcreened them from 


the abuſe with which he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 
But theſe indecencies of which Luther was guilty, 


muſt not be imputed wholly to the violence of his tem- 
per. They ought to be charged in part on the man- 
ners of the age. Among a rude people, unacquainted 
with thoſe maxims, which, by putting continual re- 
ſtraint on the paſsions of individuals, have poliſhed ſo- 
| ciety, and rendered it agreeable, diſputes of every 
kind were managed with heat, and firong emotions 


were uttered in their natural language, without re- 


ſerve or delicacy. At the ſame time, che works of 
learned men were all compoſed in Latin; and they 
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were not only authoriſed, by the example of eminent 
writers in that language, to uſe their antagoniſts with 
the moſt illiberal ſcurcility; but, in a dead tongue, in- 
decences of every kind appear leſs ſhocking than in a 
living language, whaſe idioms and . ſeem grols, 


becauſe they are familiar. 


In paſsing judgment upon the characters of men, 
we ought to try them by the principles and maxims of 
their own age, not by thoſe of another. For although 


virtue and vice axe at all times the ſame, manners and 


cuſtoms vary continually. Some parts of Luther's be- 
haviour, which te us appear moſt culpable, gave no 
diſguſt to his contemporaries. It was even by ſome 
of thoſe qualities which we are now apt to blame, that 
he was fitted for accompliſhing the great work which 
he undertook. To rouſe mankind, when ſunk in ig- 
norance or ſuperſtition, and to encounter the rage of 
bigotry armed with power, required the utmoſt vehe- 


mence of zeal, and a temper daring to exceſs. A gen- 


tile call would neither have reached, nor have excited 


thoſe to whom it was addreſsed. A ſpirit, more amia- 
ble, but leſs vigorous than Luther's, would have ſhrunk 
back from the dangers which he braved and ſurmounted. 
Towards the.clofe of Luther's life, though without a 
perceptible declenfion of his zeal or abilities, the infir- 
mities of his temper increaſed upon him, fo that he 
daily grew more peeviſh, more irafcible, and more im- 
patient of contradiction. Having lived to be witneſs 


of his own amazing ſucceſs; to ſee a great part of Eu- 


rope embrace his doctrines; and .to ſhake the founda- 
tion of the Papal throne, before which the mightieſt 
monarchs had trembled, he diſcovered, on ſome occa- 
ſions, ſymptoms of vanity and ſelFapplauſe. He muſt 
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have been indeed more than man, if, upon contem- 
plating all that he actually accompliſhed, he had never 
felt any ſentiment of this kind riſing in his breaſt. 
Some time before his death he felt his ſtrength de- 
clining, his conſtitution being worfi out by a prodi- 
gious multiplicity of buſineſs, added to the labour of 
diſcharging his miniſterial function with unremitting 
diligence, to the fatigue of conſtant ſtudy, beſides the 
compoſition of works as voluminous as if he nad en- 
joyed uninterrupted leifure and retirement. His na- 
tural intrepidity did not forſake him at the approach of 
death. His laſt converſation with his friends was con- 
cerning the happinels reſerved for good men in a fu- 
ture world; of which he ſpoke with the fervour and de- 
light natural to one, who expected and wiſhed to enter 
ſoon upon the Enjoy of ity 27 * ROBERTSON. 


SECTION y. \ 


The good and the bad man compuared in the ſeaſon £ adverſity. 


RELIOGION prepares the mind ſor . encountering, 
with fortitude, the moſt ſevere ſhocks of adverlity ; 
whereas vice, by its natural influence on the temper, 
tends to produce dejection under the ſlighteſt trials. 
While worldly men enlarge their poſseſsions, and ex- 
tend their connexions, they imagine that they are 


ſtrengthening themſelves againſt all the poſsible viciſsi- , 


tudes of life. They ſay in their hearts, * My moun- 
tain ſtands ſtrong, and I ſhall never be moved.” But 
fo fatal is their deluſion, that, inſtead of ſtrengthening, 
they are weakening that which only can ſupport them 
when thoſe viciſsitudes come. It is their mind which 
muſt then ſupport them; and their mind, by their ſen- 
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ſual attachments, is corrupted and enfeebled. Ad- | 
dicted with intemperate fondneſs to the pleaſures. of 


the world, they incur two great and certain evils : they 
both exclude themſelves from every reſource except 
the world; and they increaſe their ſenſibility to every 
blow which comes upon them from that quarter. | 

They have neither principles nor temper which can 


ſtand the aſsault of trouble. They have no principles 


which lead them to look beyond the ordinary rotation 


of events; and therefore, when misfortunes involve 
them, the proſpect muſt be comfortleſs on every fide. 


Their crimes have diſqualified them from looking up 


to the aſſiſtance of any higher power than their own 
ability, or for relying on any better guide than their 


own wiſdom. And as from principle they can derive 


no ſupport, ſo in a temper corrupted by proſperity they 


find no relief. They have loſt that moderation of 


mind which enables a wiſe man to accommodate him- 


ſelf to his tituation. Long fed with falſe hopes, they 


are exaſperated and ſtung by every diſappointment. 


Luxurious and effeminate, they can bear no uneaſineſs. 
Proud and preſumptuous, they can brook no oppotition. 


By nourithing diipofitions which fo little ſuit this un- | 
certain ſtate, they have infuſed a double portion of 
bitterneſs into the cup of wo; they have ſharpened 


the edge of that {word which is liſted up to ſmite 


them. Strangers to all the temperate ſatisfactions of 
a good and a pure mind; ſtrangers to every pleaſure ex- 


cept what was ſeaſoned by vice or vanity, their adver- 


| ſity is to the laſt degree diſconſolate. Health and 
opulence were the two pillars, on which they reſted. - 


Shake either of them; aud their whole edifice of hope 
and comfort falls. Proſtrate and forlorn, they are left 
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on the ground; obliged to join with the man of 
Ephraim in his abject lamentation, “ They have taken 
away my gods, which I have made, and what have 1 
more:? — Such are the cauſes to which we mult aſcribe 


the broken ſpirits, the peeviſh temper, and impatient | 


paſsions, that ſo often attend the declining age, Or fall- 
ing fortunes of vicious men. 

But bow different is the condition of a truly good 
man in thole trying fituations of life! Religion had 
gradually prepared his mind for all the events of this 
inconſtant ſtate. It had inſtructed him in the nature 
of true happineſs. It had early weaned him from an 


undue love of the world, by diſcovering to him its va- 


nity, and by ſetting higher proſpects in his view. Af 
flictions do not attack him by ſurpriſe, and therefore 
do not overwhelm him. He was equipped for the 
ſtorm, as well as the calm, in this dubious navigation 
-of life. Under thoſe conditions he knew himſelf to be 


brought hither ; that he was not always to retain the 
enjoyment of What he loved: and therefore he is not 


overcome by diſappointment, when that which is mor- 


tal, dies; when that which 1s mutable, begins to 


change; and when that which he knew to be tranſient, 
paſses away. 
All the principles which religion teaches, nd all 


the habits which it forms, are favourable to ſtrength of 


mind. It will be found, that Whatever purifies, for- 
tifies alſo the heart. In the courſe of living „ right- 
eouſly, ſoberly, and piouſly,” a good man acquires a 
ſteady and well- governed ſpirit. Trained, by Divine 
grace, to enjoy with moderation the advantages of the 
world, neither lifted up by tucceſs, nor enervated with 


ſenſuality, he meets the changes in his lot without un- 


manly dejection, He is inured to temperance and re- 
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ſtraint. He has learned firmneſs . ſelf. command. 


He is accuſtomed to look up to that Supreme Provi- 


dence, which diſpoſes of human affairs, not with reve- 
rence only, but with truſt and hope. 


The time of proſperity was to him not merely a ſea- 


ſon of barren joy, but productive of much uſeful im- 


provement. He had cultivated his mind. He had 
ſtored it with uſeful knowledge, with goed principles, 
and virtuous diſpoſitions. Thele reſources remain en- 
tire, when the days of trouble come. They remain 
with him in ſickneſs, as in health; in poverty, as in the 
midſt of riches; in his dark and folitary hours, no leſs 
than when ſurrounded with friends and gay ſociety. 
From the glare of proſperity, he can, without dejec- 
tion, withdraw into the ſhade. Excluded from ſeveral 
advantages of the world, he may be obliged to retreat 


into a narrower vircle; but within that circle he will 


find many comforts left. His chief pleaſures were al- 


ways of the calm, innocent, and temperate kind; and 


over theſe, the changes of the world have the leaſt 
power. His mind is a kingdom to him; and he can 
ſtill enjoy it. The world did not beſtow upon him all 
his enjoyments; and therefore it is not in the power 
of the world, by its moſt cruel attacks, to carry them 
e | BLAIR, 


SECTION VI. 
The nature of true devotion. 


Devortox is the lively exercile of thoſe affections, 


which we owe to the Supreme Being. It compre- 
hends leveral emotions of the heart, which all ter- 


minate on the ſame great object. The chief of them 
are, veneration, gratitude, defire, and refignation. 
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It implies, firſt, profound veneration of God. By ve- 
neration, I underſtand, an affection compounded of 
awe and love; the affection, which, of all others, it beſt 
becomes creatures to bear towards their infinitely per- 
fect Creator. Awe is the firſt ſentiment that riſes in 
the ſoul, at the view of his greatneſs. But, in the 
heart of a devout man, it is a folemn and elevating, 
not a dejecting, emotion; for he glows rather than 
trembles, in the Divine preſence. It is not the ſuper- 
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4 | ſtitious dread of unknown power, but the homage | 
#4 yielded by the heart to him who is, at once, the great- i 
| | eft and the beſt of Beings. Omnipotence, viewed 
alone, would be a formidable object. But, confidered p 

( 


in conjunction with the moral perfections of the Die 
vine nature, it ſerves to heighten devotion. Goodneſs f 


aſſects the heart with double energy, when reſiding in 2 
One ſo exalted. The goodneſs which we adore in him, a 
is not like that which is common among men, a weak, Vi 
mutable, undiſcerning fondneſs, ill qualified to be P. 
the ground of aſsured truſt. It is the goodneſs of a 20 
perfect Governour, acting upon a regular extenſive 15 
plan; a ſteady principle of benevolence, conducted tu 
by wiſdom; which, ſubject to no © variableneſs or ſha- fl 
dow of turning,” free from all partiality and caprice, 0 
incapable of being either ſoothed by flattery, or ruffled wi 
by reſentment, reſembles, in its calm and equal luſtre, - 
the eternal ſerenity of the higheſt heavens. | os 
Such are the conceptions of the great God, which he 
fill with veneration the heart of a devout man. His on 
veneration is not confined to acts of immediate worſhip. c 
It is the habitual temper of his ſoul. Not only when ul! 
engaged in prayer or praiſe, but in the filence of re- _ 
| 


tirement, and even amidſt the occupations of the Do 
world, the Divine Being cwells upon his thoughts: f 00 
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No place or object appears to him void of God. On 
the works of nature, he views the impreſſion of 
his hand; and in the actions of men he traces the ope- 
ration of his Providence. Whatever he beholds on 
earth, that is beautiful or fair, that is great or good, he 
refers to God, as to the ſupreme origin of all the ex- 
cellence which is ſcattered throughout his works. 
From thoſe effects, he riſes to the firſt cauſe. From 
thoſe ſtreams, he aſcends to the fountain whence they 
flow. By thoſe rays, he is led to that eternal ſource of 
light in which they centre. | 
Devotion im plies, ſecondly, ſincere gratitude to Gods 
for all his benefits. This is a warmer emotion than 
fimple veneration. Veneration looks up to the Deity, 


as he is in himſelf; gratitude regards what he is to- 
wards us. When a devout man ſurveys this vaſt uni- 


verſe, where beauty and goodneſs are every where 
predominant; when he reflects on thoſe numberlefs 


- multitudes of creatures, who, in their different ſtations, 


enjoy the bleſſings of exiſtence; and when at the fame 


time he looks up to a Univerſal Father, who hath thus 


filled creation with life and happineſs, his heart glows. 
within him. He adores that diſintereſted goodneſs, 


which prompted the Almighty to raiſe up ſo many or- 


ders of intelligent beings, not that he might receive, 
but that he might give and impart; that he might pour 
forth himſelf, and communicate to the ſpirits which he 


| formed, ſome emanations of his felicity. 


The goodneſs of this Supreme Benefactor he grate- 
fully contemplates, as diſplayed in his own ſtate. He 
reviews the events of his life; and in every comfoit 
which has ſweetened it, he diſcerns the Divine hand. 
Does. he remember with affection the parents under 

| F 3 
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whoſe care he grew up, and the companions with | 


whom he paſsed his youthſul life? Is he now happy, 
in his family rifing around him; in the ſpouſe who. 
loves him, or in the children Who give him comfort 
and joy? Into every tender remembrance of the paſt, 
and every pleating enjoyment of the pretent, devotion | 


enters; for in all thoſe beloved objects, it recogniſes | 


God. The communication of love from heart to heart, 
is an effuſion of his goodneſs. From his inſpiration, 
deſcends all the friendſhip which ever glowed on earth; 
and therefore, to him it juſtly returns in gratitude, ad 
terminates in him. 8 
But this liſe, with all its intereſts, is but a ſmall Sort 
of buman exiſtence. A devout man looks forward to 
immortality, and difcovers ſtill higher ſubjects of gra- 
titude. He views himſelf as a guilty creature, whom 
Divine benignity has received into grace; whoſe for- 
feited hopes it has reſtored; and to whom it has opened 
the moſt glorious proſpects of future felicity. Such 
generoſity ſhown to the fallen and miſerable, is yet 
more affecting to the heart, thau favours conferred on 
the innocent. He contemplates, with aſtoniſhment, 


the labours of the Son of God, in accompliſhing re- 


demption for nen; and his foul everflows with thank- 
D a5 
tulnefs to Him, | © who loved us, and waſhed us from 


Gur {ins in his own blood.-<What ihall I render to the 


Lord for all his benefits? Bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul! 


and all that is within me, blets his holy name; who for- 


giveth all thine iniquities, and healcth all thy diſeaſes; 


who redeemeth thy life from deſtruction, and crowneth 


thee with loving kindneſs, and with tender mercies.” 

Devotion implies, thirdly, the defire of the foul 
aſter the favour of the Supreme Being, as its chief 
good, and final reſt, To inferior enzoyments, the de- 
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vout man allots inferior and ſecondary attachment. 
He diſclaims not every earthly affection. He pretends 

not to renounce all pleaſure in the comforts of his pre- 
ſent ſtate. Such an unnatural renunciation humanity 
forbids, and religion cannot require. But from. thefe; 


he ra not his ſupreme bliſs. He diſcerns the va- 


nity which belongs to them all; and bey ond the circle 


of mutable objects which „ him, he aſprros aſ- 


ter ſome principles of more pecſect felicity, which ſhall 
not be ſubject to change or decay. Bat where is this 


complete and permanent good to be found? Ambition 
purſues it in courts and palaces; and returns from the- 


purſuit, loaded with ſorrows. Pleaſure ſeeks it among 


ſenſual/ joys; and retires with the conſeſſion of diſap- 


pointment. True happineſs dwells with God; and 
from © the light of his countenance,” it beams upon 
the devout man. His voice is, © Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that 1 


deſire beſide thee.” Aſter exploring heaven and: 


earth for happineſs, they ſeem to him a mighty 


void, a wildernels of ſhadows, where all would be 


empty and unſubſtantial without God. But in his fa- 
vour and love, he finds what ſupplies every defect of 
temporal objects; and a.zures tranquillity to his heart, 

amidſt all the changes of his exiſtence. | 
From theſe ſentiments and affections, devotion at 
vances, fourthly, to an entire reſignation of the ſoul to 
God. It is the conſummation of truſt and hope. It 
baniſhes anxious cares, and murmuring thoughts. It 
reconciles us to every appointment of Divine Provi- 
dence; and reſolves every wiſh into the defire of 
pleaſing him, whom our hearts adore. Its genuine 
breathings are to this effect: Conduct me, O God! 
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in what path ſoever ſeemeth good to thee. In no- 
thing ſhall I ever arraign thy ſacred will. Doſt thou 
requixe me to part with any worldly advantages, for 
the ſake of virtue and a good conſcience? I give them 
wp. Doſt thou command me to relinquiſh my friends, 
or my country? At thy call I cheerſully leave them. 
Doſt thou ſummon me away from this world? Lo! 1 
am ready to depart. Thou haſt made, thou haſt re- 
deemed me, and I am thine, Myſelf, and all that be- 
longs to me, I ſurrender to thy difpoſal.” 

This, ſurely, is one of the nobleſt acts of which the 
human mind is capable, when thus, if we may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, it unites itſelf with God. Nor 
can any devotion be genuine, which inſpires not fenti- 
ments of this nature. For devotion is not to be con- 
fidered as a tranfient glow of affection, occafioned by 


ſome caſual impreffions of Divine goodneſs, which are 


ſuffered to remain unconnected with the conduct of 
life. It is a powerful principle, which penetrates the 
ſoul; which' purifies the affections from debaſing at- 
tachments; and, by a fixed and ſteady regard to God, 
fubdues every ſinful paſſion, and ſorms the inclinations 
to piety and virtue. | 
Such, in general, are the diſpoſitions that conflitme 
devotion. It is the union of veneration, gratitude, 
defre, and refignation. It expreſses, not fo much 
the performance of any particular duty, as the ſpirit 
which muſt animate all religious duties. It ſtands 
oppoled, not merely to downright vice; but to a 
heart which is cold, and infenfible to ſacred things; 
which, from compulſion perhaps, and a ſenſe of 
intereſt, preſerves ſome regard to the divine com- 


mands, but obeys them without ardour, love, or joy. 


| BLAIR, 


( 0) 


CHAPTER V. 


PATHETIC PIECES. 


SECTION I. 
Eau 97 Cranmes, Archbitob of Canto 8 


. Maxy determined to bring Cranmer, whom 
ſhe had long detained in priſon, to puniſhment; and 
in order more fully to ſatiate her vengeance, ſhe re- 


ſolved to puniſh him for hereſy, rather than for trea- 


ſon. He was Cited by the Pope to ſtand his trial at 
Rome ; and though he was known to be kept in cloſe 
cuſtody at Oxford, he was, upon his not appearing, 
condemned as contumacious. Bonner, biſhop of Lon- 


don, and Thirleby, biſhop of Ely, were ſent to degrade 
him; and the former executed the melancholy cere- 


mony, with all the joy and exultation which ſuited his 
ſavage nature. The implacable fpirit of the Queen, 
not ſatisfied with the future miſery of Cranmer, which 


ſhe believed inevitable, and with the execution of that 


dreadful ſentence to which the was condemned, 


prompted her alſo to ſeek the ruin of his honour, and 


the inſamy of his name. Perſons were employed to 
attack him, not in the way of diſputation, againſt 
which he was ſufficiently armed; but by flattery, in- 


ſinuation, and addreſs; by repreſenting the dignities 


to which his character ſtill entitled him, if he would 
merit them by a recantation; by giving him hopes of 
long enjoying thoſe powerful friends, whom his bene- 


ficent diſpoſition had attached to him, during the 
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' courſe of his proſperity. Overcome by the ſond love 
of life; terrified by the proſpect of thole tortures 
which awaited him; he allowed, in an unguarded 
hour, the ſentiments of nature to prevail over his re- 
ſolution, and agreed to ſubſcribe the doctrines of the 
Papal ſupremacy, and of the real preſence. The 
court, equally perfidious and cruel, was determined 
that this recantation ſhould avail him nothing; and 
fent orders that he ſhould be required to acknowedge 
his errors in church before the whole people; and that 
he ſhould thenee ke immediately carried to execution, 

Cranmer, whether he had received a ſecret inti- 
mation of their deſign, or had repented of his weak- 
neſs, ſurpriſed. the audience by a contrary declar- 
ation. He faid, that he was well appriſed of the obedi- 
ence which he owed to his fovereign and the laws; but 
that this duty extended no farther than to ſubmit pati- 
ently to their commands; and to bear, without reſiſtance, . 
whatever hardſhips they ſhould impoſe upon him: that 
a fuperior duty, the duty which he owed to his Maker, 
obliged him to ſpeak truth on all occafions; and not 
to.relinquith, by a baſe devial, the holy doctrine which 
the Supreme Being had revealed to mankind: that 
there was one miſcarriage in his life, of which, above 
all. others, he ſeverely repented; the inſincere decla- 
ration of faith to which he had the weaknels to con- 
ſent, and which the fear of death alone had extorted 
rom him: that he took this opportunity of atoning for 
his error, by a fincere and open recantation ; and was 
willing to ſeal, with his blood, that doctrme which he 
firmly believed to be communicated from Heaven: 
and that, as his hand had erred, by betraying his heart, 
it ſhould firſt he puniſhed, by a fevore but juſt doom, 
and ſhould firſt pay the forfeit of its offences. 


CHAP. V. 


He vas then led to the ſtake, amidſt the inſults of his 
enemies: and having now ſummoned up all the force of 
his mind, he bore their ſcorn, as well as the torture of 
his puniſhment, with ſingular fortitude. He ſtretched 


out his hand, and, without betraying, either by his 


countenance or motions, the leaſt ſign of weakneſs, or 
even of feeling, he held it in the flames till it was ep- 


tirely conſumed, His thoughts ſeemed wholly occu- 
pied with reflections on his former fault, and he called 


aloud ſeveral times, © This hand has offended.” Sa- 
tisfied with that atonement, he then diſcovered a ſere- 


nity in his countenance; and when the ſire attacked 


his body, he ſeemed to be quite inſenſible of his out- 
ward ſufferings, and, by the force of hope and reſolu- 
tion, to have collected his mind, altogether. within it-- 
felt, and to repel the fury of the flames. He was un- 
doubtedly a man of merit; poſseſsed of learning and 


capacity, and adorned with candour, ſincerity, and be- 
neficence, and all thoſe victues which were fitted to: 
tender him uteful and amiable in ſociety. 


- 


RUME. . 


SECTION 17, 


 Olrifttanity furni/hes the beſt con/clation under tie evils of life,” 


Ir is of great importance to contemplate the Chriſt - 


ian religion in the light of conſolation; as bringing aid 
and relief to us amidſt the diſtreſses of life. Here our 
religion inconteſtably triumphs; and its happy effects,, 
in this reſpect, furniſh a ſtrong argument to every bene 
| | | F 6 
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volent mind, for wiſhing them to be farther diffuſed 
throughout the world. For without the belief and hope 
afforded by Divine Revelation, the circumſtances of man 
are extremely forlorn, He finds himſelf placed here as a 
ſtranger in a vaſt univerſe, where the powers and ope- 
rations of nature are very imperfectly known; where 
both the beginnings and the iſsues of things are 1n- 
volved in myſterious darkneſs; where he is unable to 
diſcover, with any certainty, whence he ſprung, or for 
what purpoſe he was brought into this ſtate of exiſtence; 
whether he is ſubjected to the government of a mild, 
or of a wrathful ruler; what conſtruction he is to put 
on many of the diſpenſations of his providence; and 
what his fate is to be when he departs hence. What 
a diſconſolate fituation, to a ſerious inquiring mind! 
The greater degree of virtue it polsefses, the more 
its ſenſibility is likely to be oppreſsed by this burden 


of labouring thought. Even though it were in one's 


power to baniſh all uneaſy thought, and to fill up the 


hours of life with perpetual amuſement, life ſo filled 


up would, upon reflection, appear poor and trivial. 
But theſe are far from being the terms upon which 

man is brought into this world. He is conſcious that 
his being is frail and feeble; he ſees himſelf beſet with 


various dangers; and is expoſed to many a melan- 


choly apprehenſion, from the evils which he may have 


to encounter, before he arrives at the cloſe of life. In 


this diſtreſsed condition, to reveal to him ſuch diſco- 


veries of the Supreme Being as the Chriſtian religion 
affords, is to reveal to him a father and a friend; is 
to let in a ray of the moſt cheering light upon the 


darkneſs of the human ſtate: He who was before a 
deſtitute orphan, wandering in the inhoſpitable deſert, 
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has now gained a ſhelter from the bitter and inclement 
blaſt. He now knows to whom to pray, and in whom 
to truſt; where to unboſom his ſorrows; and from 
what hand to look ſor relief. 

It is certain, that when the heart bleeds from ſome 
wound of recent misfortune, nothing is of equal efficacy 

with religious comfort. It is of power to enlighten 
the darkeſt hour, and to aſsuage the ſevereſt wo, by 
the belief of Divine favour, and the proſpect of a bleſsed 
immortality, In ſuch hopes, the mind expatiates with 
joy; and, when bereaved of its earthly friends, ſolaces 
itſelf with the thoughts of one Friend, who will never 
forſake it. Refined reaſonings concerning the nature 
of the human condition, and the. improvement Which 
philoſophy teaches us to make of every event, may 
entertain the mind when it is at eaſe; may perhaps 
contribute to ſooth it, when lightly touched with ſor- 
row: but when it is torn with any fore diſtreſs, they 
are cold and feeble, compared with a direct promiſe 
from the Father of mercies. This is © an anchor to 
the ſoul both ſure and ſteadfaſt.” This has given con- 
folation and refuge to many a virtuous heart, at a time 
when the moſt cogent reaſonings would have proved 
utterly unavailing. | 


| N Upon the approach of death, when, if a man thinks 


Nat all, his anxiety about his future intereſts muſt na- 
turally increaſe, the power of religious conſolation is 
ſenſibly felt. Then appears, in the moſt ſtriking light, 
the high value of the diſcoveries made by the goſpel; 
rot only life and immortality revealed, but a Mediator 
with God diſcovered ; mercy proclaimed, through 
him, to the frailties of the penitent and the humble; 
and his preſence promiſed to be with them when they 
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are paſsing through * the valley of the ſhadow of 


death,” in order to bring them ſafe into unſeen habi- 


tations of reſt and joy. Here 1s ground tor their leaving 
the world with comfort and peace. But in this ſevere 
and trying period, this labouring hour of nature, how 
ſhall the unhappy man ſupport himtelt, vho knows 
not, or believes not, the diſcoveries of religion? Se- 
cretly conſcious to himſelf that he has not acted his 
part as he ought to have done, the fins of his paſt life 
ariſe before him in fad remembrance. He wiſhes to 


exiſt aſter death, and yet dreads that exiſtence. The 


Governour of the world is unknown. He cannot tell 
whether every endeavour to obtain his mercy may not 
be in vain. All is awful obſcurity around him; and, 
in the midſt of endleſs doubts and perplexities, the 
trembling, reluctant foul is forced away from the body. 
As the nusfortunes of liſe muſt, to ſuch a man, have 


been moſt oppreſsive, ſo its end is bitter. His ſun ſets 


in a dark cloud; and the night of death cloſes over his 
head, full of miſery. © BLAIR, 


| SECTION III. 
Benefits to be derived from ſcenes of diſtreſs. 
Some periods of ſadneſs have, in our preſent fitua- 


tion, a juſt and natural place; and they are requiſite to 
the true enjoyment of pleaſure : but I ſhall at preſent 


decline conſidering the ſubject in this point of view; 


and confine myſelf to point out the direct effects of a 
proper attention to the diſtreſses of life upon our moral 
and religious character. 8 
In the firſt place, the houſe of mourning is calculated 
to give a proper check to our natural thoughitſetsueßs 
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and levity. The indolence of mankind, and their love 


of pleaſure, ſpread through all characters and ranks 


ſome degree of averſion to what is grave and ſerious, 
They graſp at any object, either of buſineſs or amuſe- 
ment, which makes the preſent moment pafs ſmoothly 
away ; which carries their thoughts abroad, and ſaves 


them from the trouble of reflecting on themſelves. 


With too many, this paſses into a habit of conſtant diſ- 
fipation.” If their fortune and rank allow them to in- 


dulge their inclinations, they devote themſelves to the 


purſuit of amuſement through all its different forms. 
The ſkilful arrangement of its ſucceſſive ſcenes, and 
the preparatory ſtudy for ſhining in each, are the only 
exertions in which their underſtanding is employed. 
Such a mode of life may keep alive, for a while, a fri- 
volous vivacity : it may improve men in ſome of thoſe 
exterior accompliſhments, which ſparkle in the eyes of 
the giddy and the vain; but it muſt fink them in the 


| eſteem of all the wife. It renders them ſtrangers to 


themſelves; and uſeleſs, if not pernicious, to the world. 
They loſe every manly principle. Their minds be- 
come relaxed and effeminate. All that is great or re- 
ſpectable in the human character is ne under a maſs 
of trifies and follies. | 

If ſome meaſures ought to be 118 ſor reſcuing the 
mind from this diſgraceful levity; if ſome principles 
muſt be acquired, which may give more dignity and 


ſteèeadineſs to conduct; where are theſe to be looked 


for? Not ſurely in the houſe of feaſting, where every 


object flatters the ſenſes, and ſtrengthens the ſeductions 


to which we are already prone; where the ſpirit of 
diſsipation circulates from heart to heart; and the chil- 
{ren of folly mutually admire and are admired. It is 
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in the ſober and ferious. houſe of mourning that the 
tide of vanity is made to turn, and a new direction 
given to the current of thought. When ſome affecting 
incident preſents a ſtrong difcovery of the deceitfulneſs 


of all worldly joy, and rouſes our ſenſibility to human 


wo; when we behold thoſe with whom we had lately 
mingled in the houſe of feaſting, ſunk by ſome of the 
ſudden viciſſitudes of life into the vale of miſery; or 


when, in ſad filence, we ſtand by the friend whom we 
had loved as our own foul, ſtretched on the bed of 


death; then is the ſeaſon when the world begins to 
appear in a new light ; when the heart opens to virtu- 
ous ſentiments, and is led into that train of reflection. 


which ought to direct life. He who before knew not 


what it was to commune with his heart on any ſerious 
ſubject, now puts the queſtion to himſelf, for what 


- purpoſe he was ſent forth into this mortal, tranſitory 
ſtate; what his fate is likely to be when it concludes; 
and what judgment he ought to form of thoſe pleafures 


which amuſe for a little, but which, he now ſees, can- 
not ſave the heart from anguiſh in the evil day. 
Touched by the hand of thoughtful melancholy, that 
airy edifice of bliſs, which fancy had raiſed up for him, 


vaniſhes away. He beholds, in the place of it, the 


lonely and barren deſert, in which, ſurrounded with 
many a difagreeable object, he is left muſing upon 
himſelf, The time which he has mis-ſpent, and the 
faculties which he has miſemployed, his fooliſh levity 


and his criminal purſuits, all riſe in painful proſpect be- 
fore him. That unknown ſtate of exiſtence into which, 


race after race, the children of men pals, ſtrikes his 
mind with ſolemn awe.—Ts there no courſe by which 
he can retrieve his paſt errors? Is there no ſuperior 
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power to which he can look up for aid? Is there no 
plan of conduct which, if it exempt him not from ſor- 
row, can at leaſt procure him conſolation amidſt the 


diſtreſsful exigences of life? Such meditations as theſe, 


ſuggeſted by the houſe of mourning, frequently produce. 
a change in the whole character. They revive thoſe 
ſparks of. goodneſs which were nearly extinguiſhed in 


the diſſipated mind; and give riſe to principles of con- 


duct more rational in themſelves, and more ſuitable to ; 
the human ſtate. 


In the next place, impreſsions of this nature not only 


| produce moral ſeriouſneſs, but awaken ſentiments of 


piety, and bring men into the fanctuary of religion. One 


might, indeed, imagine that the bleflings of a proſper- 
ous condition Would prove the moſt natural incitements 


to devotion; and that when men were happy in them- 
ſelves, and faw nothing but happineſs around them, 


they could not fail gratefully to acknowledge that God 
who © giveth them all things richly to enjoy.” Yet 


ſuch is their corruption, that they are never more ready 


| to forget their benefactor, than when loaded with his 


benefits. The giver is concealed from their careleſs 
and inattentive view, by the cloud of his own gifts. 
When their life continues to flow in one ſmooth cur- 
rent, unruffled by any griefs; when they neither re- 
ceive in their own circumſtances, nor allow themlelves 
to receive from the circumſtances of others, any admo- 
nitions of human inſtability, they not only become re- 


_ gardleſs of Providence, but are in hazard of contem- 


ning it. Glorying in their ſtrength, and liſted up by 
the pride of life into ſuppoſed independence, that im- 
pious ſentiment, if not uttered by the mouth, yet too 
often lurks in the hearts of many during their flouriſh- 
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ing periods, „What is the Almighty that we ſhould 


ſerve him, and what profit ſhould we have if we pray 
unto him?“ | | | 

If ſuch he the tendency of the houſe of feaſting, how 
necelsary is it that, by ſome change in their ſituation, 


men ſhould be obliged to enter into the houſe of 


mourning, in order to recover a proper ſenſe of their 


dependent ſtate! It is there, When forſaken by the 
gaieties of the world, and left alone with the Almighty, 


that we are made to perceive how awſul his govern- 
ment is; how eaſily human greatneſs bends before 


him; and how quickly all our defigns and meaſures,, 


at his interpoſal, vaniſh into nothing. There, when 
the countenance is fad, and the affections are ſoſtened 


by grief; when we ſit apart, involved in ſerious thought, 


looking down as from ſome eminence-on thoſe dark 
clouds that hang over the life of man, the arrogance of 


proſperity is humbled, and the heart melts under the 


impreſſions of religion. Formerly we were taught, but 
now we ſee, we feel, how much we ſtand in need of 
an Almighty Protector, amidſt the changes of this vain 
world. Our ſoul cleaves to him who “ deſpiſes not, 
nor abhors the affliction of the afflicted.” Prayer flows 
forth of its own accord from the relenting heart, that 
he may be our God, and the God of our friends in dif. 
treſs; that he may never forſake us while we are ſo- 
journing in this land of pilgrimage; may ſtrengthen us 
under its calamities, and bring us hereafter to thoſe 


habitations of reſt, where we, and they whom we love, 


may be delivered from the trials which all are now 
doomed to endure. The diſcoveries of his mercy, 
which he has made in the goſpel of Chriſt, are viewed 


with joy, as ſo many rays of light ſent down from above 
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to diſpel, in ſome degree, the ſurrounding gloom. A 
Mediator and Interceſsor with the Sovereign of the 
univerſe, appear comfortable names; and the refur- 


rection of the juſt becomes the powerful cordial of 


grief. In ſuch moments as theſe, which we may juſtly 


call happy moments, the ſoul participates of all the 
_ pleaſures of devotion. It feels the power of religion 


to ſupport and relieve. It is ſoftened, without being 
broken. It is full, and it pours itſelf forth; pours it- 
ſelf ſorth, if we may be allowed to uſe the expreſsion, 
into the boſom of its merciful Creator, | 

5 Enough has been ſaid to ſhow, that, on various oc- 
caſions, „ ſorrow may be better than laughter.”— 


| Wouldſt thou acquire the habit of recollection, and fix. 


the principles of thy conduct ; wouldſt thou be led up 
to thy Creator and Redeemer, and be formed to ſen- 
timents of piety and devotion; wouldſt thou be ac- 


quainted with thoſe mild and tender affections which 


delight the compaſhonate and humane; wouldſt thou 
have the power of ſenſual appetites tamed and cor- 
rected, and thy ſoul raiſed above the ignoble love of life, 
and fear of death? go, my brother, go—not to ſcenes 
of pleaſure and riot, not to the houſe of feaſting 
and mirth,—but to the ſilent houſe of mourning; and 
adventure to dwell for a while among objects that will 
{often thy heart. Contemplate the lifeleſs remains 
of waat once was fair and flouriſhing. Bring home to 
thyſelf the viciſsitudes of life. Recall the remembrance 
of the friend, the parent, or the child, whom thou ten- 
derly lovedſt. Look back on the days of former years; 


and think on the companions of thy youth, who now 


| ſleepin the duſt, Let the vanity, the mutability, and 


the ſorrows of the human ſtate, rife in- full proſpect 
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before thee; and though thy © countenance may be 
made ſad, thy heart ſhall be made better.” This ſad- 
neſs, though for the preſent it dejects, yet ſhall in the 
end fortity thy fpirit; inſpiring thee with ſuch ſenti- 
ments, and prompting ſuch reſolutions as ſhall enable 


| thee to enjoy, with more real advantage, the reſt of life. 


Diſpofitions of this nature form one part of the cha- 
racter of thoſe mourners whom our Saviour hath pro- 
nounced bleſſed; and of thoſe to whom it is promiled, 
that © ſowing in tears, they ſhall reap in joy.” A great 


difference there is between being ſerious and melan- 


choly ; and a melancholy too there is of that kind 
which deſerves to be ſometimes indulged. 

Religion hath, on the whole, provided for every 
good man abundant materials of conſolation and relief. 
How dark ſoever the preſent face of nature may ap- 


_ Pear, it diſpels the darkneſs, when it-brings into view 
the entire ſyſtem of things, and extends our ſurvey to 


the whole kingdom of God. It repreſents what we 
now behold as only a part, and a ſmall part, of the ge- 
neral order. It aſsures us, that though here, for wiſe 
ends, mifery and ſorrow are permitted to have place, 


theſe temporary evils ſhall, in the end, advance the 


happineſs of all who love God, and are faithful to their 
duty. It ſhows them this mixed and confuſed ſcene 
vaniſhing by degrees away, and preparing the intro- 
duction of that ſtate, where the houſe of mourning ſhall 


be ſhut up for ever; where no tears are ſeen, and no 


groans heard; where no hopes are fruſtrated, and no 
virtuous connexions diſsolved; but where, under the 
light of the Divine countenance, goodneſs ſhall flouriſh 
in perpetual] felicity. Thus, though religion may oc- 


 cafionally chaſten our mirth with ſadnefs of counte- - 
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nance, yet under that ſadneſs it allows not the heart of 


good men to fink. It calls upon them to rejoice “ be- 
cauſe the Lord reigneth who is their Rock, and the 
moſt high God who is their Redeemer.” Reaſon like- 
wiſe joins her voice with that of religion; forbidding 
us to make peeviſh and unreaſonable complaints of 
human life, or injuriouſly to aſcribe to it more evil than 
it contains. Mixed as the preſent ſtate is, ſhe pro- 
nounces, that generally, if not always, there is more 
happineſs than miſery, more pleaſure than pain, in the 
condition of man. 


BLAIR, 
| | 
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SECTION IP, 
Nome ſaved by the virtue of its female inhabitants. 


Coriolanus was a diſtinguiſhed Roman Senator and 
General, who had rendered eminent ſervices to the 
Republic, He was at length treated with great ſeve- 


rity and ingratitude, by the fenate and people of f 


Rome; and obliged to leave his country to preſerve 
his life. Of a haughty and indignant fpicit, he reſolved 
to avenge himſelf; and, with this view, applied to the 
Volſcians, the enemies of Rome, and tendered them 
his ſervices againſt his native country. The offer was 
cordially. embraced, and Coriolanus was made general 
of the Volſcian army. He recovered from the Romans 


all the towns they had taken from the Volſci; carried 
by aſsault ſeveral cities in Latium; and led his troops 
within five miles of the city of Rome. After ſeveral 


unſucceſsful embaſsies from the ſenate, all hope of pa 
eify ing the injured exile appeared to be extinguiſhed ; 
and the ſole buſineſs at Rome was to prepare, with the 
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utmoſt diligence, for ſuſtaining a ſiege. The young 
and able-bodied men had inſtantly the guard of the gates 


he has not a heart fo cruel and obdurc.., as not to re- 


* 
— 


+4 and trenches aſsigned to them; while thoſe of the ve- 
4g v8 terans, who, though exempt by their age from bearing: 
Bs | | arms, were yet capable of ſervice, undertook the de- { 
tence of the ramparts. The women, in the mean t 
5 A | | while, terrified by theſe movements, and the impend- h 
WF ing danger, into a neglect of their wonted decorum, « 
ol | ran tumultuouſly from their houſes to the temples. tl 
1 Fi #; Every ſanctuary, and eſpecially the temple of Jupiter of 
SR Capitolinus, reſounded with the wailings and loud ſup— 
19 ; plications of women, proſtrate before the ſtatues of to 
n their divinities. In this general conſternation and dif- ny 
ot treſs, Valeria, (ſiſter of the famous Valerius Poplicola,) th 
1 as if moved by a divine impulſe, ſuddenly took her a 
* ö ſtand upon the top of the ſteps of the temple of Jupi- 6th 
il , ter, aſsembled the women about her, and having firſt EO 
exhorted them not to be terrified by the greatneſs of bes 
Wy | | the preſent danger, confidently declared, 60 That there Wa 
1 was yet hope for the republic; that its preſervation joir 
Wl depended upon them, and upon their performance of wit 
1 the duty they owed their country. —“ Alas! (cried out caſt 
= one of the company,) what reſource can there be in gray 
1 the weakneſs of wretched women, when our braveſt till 
15 Bt | men, our ableſt warriors themſelves deſpair ?”—* It is pry. 
5 90 f | not by the ſword, nor by ſtrength ofarm (replied Valeria) thei 
| 1 that we are to prevail; theſe belong not to our ſex. For © 
i ö N : Soft moving words muſt be our weapons and our force. tue; 
„ Let us all, in our mourning attire, and accompanied W once 
„ by our children, go and intreat Veturia, the mother of Juſtl 
14 Coriolanus, to intercede with her fon for our common the f 
F 1 country. Veturia's prayers will bend his ſoul to pity. glory 
1 Haughty and implacable as he has hit) rto appeared, W ve 
Nan 
1. 
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lent, when he ſhall ſee his mother, his revered, his be- 
loved mother, a weeping ſuppliant at his feet.“ 

This motion being univerſally applauded, the whole 
train of women took their way to Veturia's houſe. -Her 
ſon's wife, Volumnia, who was fitting with her when 
they arrived, and greatly ſurpriſed at their coming, 
haſtily atkKed them the meaning of fo heros, an 


appearance. ++ What is it, “ ſaid ſhe;” what can be 


the motive that has brought ſuch a numerous ee 
of viſiters to this houſe of ſorrow ?” 

Valeria then addreſsed herſelf to the W «It is 
to you, Veturia, that theſe women have recourſe in the 
extreme peril, with which they and their children are 
threatened, They intreat, implore, -conjure you to 
compaſsionate their diſtreſs, and the diſtreſs of our 
common country. Suffer not Rome to become a prey 


to the Volſci, and our enemies to triumph over our li- 


berty. Go to the camp of Coriolanus : take with you 


Volumnia and hee two ſons: let that excellent wite | 
Join her interceſsion to yours. Permit theſe women 
with their children to accompany you: they will all 
caſt themſelves at his feet. O Veturia, conjure him to 
grant peace to his fellow-citizens. Ceaſe not to beg 
till you have obtained. So good a man can never 
withſtand your tears: our only hope is in you. Come 
then, Veturia; the danger preſses; you have no time 


tor deliberation; the enterpriſe is worthy of your vir- 
tue; Heaven will crown it with ſucceſs; Rome ſhall 


once more owe its preſervation to our ſex. You will 
Juſtly acquire to yourſelf an immortal fame, and have 


the pleaſure to make eyery one of us a ſharer in your 


is CO 785 
e after a ſhort levies, with tears in her eyes, 
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anſwered: © Weak indeed is the foundation of your 
| hope, Valeria, when you place it in the aid of two 
miſerable women. We are not wanting in affection 
to our country, nor need we any remonſtrance or in- 
treaties to excite our zeal for its preſervation. It is 
the power only of being ſerviceable that fails us. Ever 
ſince that unfortunate hour, when the people in their 
madneſs fo unjuſtly baniſhed Coriolanus, his heart has 
been no leſs eſtranged from his family than from this 
country. You will be convinced of this ſad truth by 
his own words to us at parting. When he returned 


home from the aſsembly, where he had been condemn- _ 
ed, he found us in the depth of affliction, bewail- þ 


ing the miſeries that were ſure to follow our being de- 

prived of ſo dear a fon, and ſo excellent a huſband, 
We had his children upon our knees. He kept him- 
felf at a diſtance from us;-and, when he had a while 
ſtood ſilent, motionleſs as a rock, his eyes fixed, and 
without ſhedding a tear; tis done, he faid.—+ O mo- 
ther, and thou Volumnia, the beſt of wives, to you 
Marcius is no more. I am baniſhed hence for my 
affection to my country, and the ſervices J have done it. 
I go this inſtant; and I leave for ever a city, where all 
good men are proſcribed. Support this blow of for- 


tune with the magnanimity that becomes women of 


your high rank and virtue. I commend my children to 
your care. Educate them in a manner worthy of you, 
and of the race from which they come. Heaven grant, 
they may be more fortunate than their father, and 
never fall ſhort of him in virtue; and may you in them 
find your conſolation !—Farewell. 

« We ſtarted up at the ſound of this word, and with 
loud cries of lamentation ran to him to receive his 
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laſt embraces. I led his elder ſon by the hand, Volum- 


nia had the younger in her arms. He turned his eyes 


from us, and putting us back with his hand, © Mother, 
ſaid he, from this moment you have no fon : our coun- 


try has taken from you the ſtay of your old age.—Nor 


to you, Volumnia, will Marcius be henceforth a huf- 


band ; mayſt thou be happy with another, more for- 
tunate! My dear children, you have loſt your father.” 
« He ſaid no more, but inſtantly broke away from 
ns. He departed from Rome without ſettling his do- 
meſtic affairs, or leaving any orders about them; with- 
out money, without ſervants, and even without letting 
us know, to what part of the world he would direct his- 
ſteps. It is now thc fourth year ſince he went away; 
and he has never inquired after his family, nor, by 
letter or meſsenger, given us the leaſt account of him 
ſelf; ſo that it ſeems as if his mother and his wife were 
the chief objects of that general hatred which he ſhows” 
to his country. 
„What ſucceſs then can you expect from our in- 
treaties to a man ſo implacable? Can two women 


bend that ſtubborn heart, which even all the miniſters 


of religion were not able to ſoften? And indeed what 
mall T fay to him? What can I reaſonably deſice of 
him? that he would pardon ungrateſul citizens, who 
have treated him as the vileſt criminal? that he would 
take compaſsion upon a furious, unjuſt populac e, which 


had no regard ſor his innocence ? and that he would 
betray 4 nation, which has not only opened him an 


alzlum, but has even preferred him to her moſt illuſ⸗ 
trious citizens in the command of her armies? With 
what face can aſk him to abandon ſucli generous pro- 
tectors, and deliver bim fell again into the hands of his 
5 bb | 
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moſt bitter enemies? Can.a Roman mother, and a 
Roman wiſe, with decency, exact, from a ſon and a 


huſband, compliances which muſt diſhonour him before 


both gods and men? Mournful circumſtance, in which 
we have not power to hate the moſt formidable enemy 
of our country ! Leave us therefore to our unhappy 
. deſtiny; and do not defire us to make it more un- 


happy by an action that may caſt a blemiſh upon our 


virtue.” 
The women made no anſwer but by their tears and 


' intreaties. Some embraced her knees; others be- 


ſeeched Volumnia to join her prayers to theirs; all 
conjured Veturia not to refuſe her country this laſt 
aſſiſtance. Overcome at length by their urgent ſoli- 
<itations, ſhe promiſed to do as they deſired. 

The very next day all the moſt illuſtrious of the Ro- 
man women repaired to Veturia's houſe. There they 


preſently mounted a .number of chariots, which the 
conſuls had ordered to be made ready ſor them, and, 


without any guard, took the way to the enemy's camp. 
Coriolanus, perceiving from afar that long train of 
chariots, ſent out ſome horſemen to learn the deſign of 


it, They quickly brought him word, that, it was his 
mother, his wife, and a great number of other women, 


and their children, coming to the camp. He doubt- 


lefs conjectured what views the Romans had in fo extra- | 
ordinary a deputation; that this was the laſt expedient 


of the ſenate; and, in his own mind, he determined not 


to let himſelf be moyed. But he reckoned upon a ſavage 
inflexibility that was not in his nature: for, going out 
with a few attendants to receive the women, he no 


ſooner beheld Veturia attired in mourning, her eyes 


bathed in tears, and with a countenance and motion 
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that ſpoke her ſinking under a load of ſorrow, than he 
ran haſtily to her; and not only calling her, mother, 
but adding to that word the moſt tender epithets, em- 
braced her, wept over her, and held her in his arms to 
prevent her falling. The like tenderneſs he preſently 
after expreſsed to his wife, highly commending her 
diſcretion in having conſtantly ſtayed with his mother, 
ſince his departure from Rome. And then, with the 
warmeſt paternal affection, he careſsed his children. 


SECTION v. 
The ſame ſubject continued. 


Wurx ſome time had been allowed to thoſe ſilent 
tears of joy, which often flow plenteouſly at the ſudden 
and unexpected meeting of perſons dear to each other, 
Veturia entered upon the buſineſs ſhe had undertaken. 
“J am not come to ſolicit thee, my fon, to betray A 
people who have given thee ſo generous a reception, 
and even confided their arms to thy conduct. Nor do 
I wiſh that thou ſhouldſt make a feparate peace for 
thyſelf without the conſent of the whole nation, Ve- 
turia is incapable of urging her ſon to any baſe action. 
Grant us only a truce for a year, that, in this interval, a 
{olid peace may be negotiated, an alliance that may 
be firm and durable, and equally advantageous to both 
nations. You, who are verſed in public affairs, can 


| have no difficulty to perſuade the Volſci, that a peace, 
upon ſuch fair conditions as they may now be certain 
to obtain, is preferable to a war, the final: event of 


which is ſtill uncertain. But if; elated by the ſucceis 


they have had under your _ and . 
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that fortune muſt always favour them, they refuſe to 
liſten to your remonſtrances, what prevents you from 
publicly reſigning your commiſſion of general? Let 
all be open; no diſguiſe, no breach of truſt, no treach- 
ery to your new friends: but then, hewars, my Foe of 
impioufly continuing an enemy to thoſe, with whom 
you have a yet more near relation. —Nor let the ap- 
prehenſion of appearing ungrateful to your benefactors 
reſtrain you from complying with my requeſt, Have 
not the Volſci been ſufficiently recompenſed by the 
many ſignal and important ſervices you have done 


them? Liberty was their ſole ambition. You have not 


-only procured them liberty, but bave raiſed them to ſo 
high a pitch of proſperity, that they are now conſider- 
ing whether it will be more adviſable tolally to ſup- 

preſs the Roman power, or to live with us in a ſtate 
| of equality, the two nations under one and the ſame 


7 covernment. Can you imagine, that thus beneſited, == 


thus exalted by your aid, they will reſent, as an injury, 
your not ſacrifieing to them your own country, your 
not imbruing your hands in the blood of your fellow. 


| citizens Tou will tell me, perhaps, that you hate 
. But are you not unreaſonable in ſo 


our country. N | 
aeg When the Romans unjuſtly condemned you.to 
baniſhment, was Rome in its natural ſtate? W N 
governed by the laws of our forefathers? Was not the 


republic agitated by a violent ſtorm? Were mot the 


members of it diſtempered? Not all indeed; for they 
were not all of one mind. It was only the baſer and 


more corrupt part of the citizens that voted e 

you ; and they were incited by the pernicious _ 9h | 

of their leaders, thoſe enemies to all good men. Fo 
had it been otherwile, had all the citizens, unapingouſ 7 a 
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combined to baniſh you, as a man dangerous to the 
ſtate on account of his miſchievous politics, would it 
be therefore allowable for you to revenge yourſelf in 
this manner? Many others, whole intentions, in the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, were no leſs upright 
than yours, have been as unjuſtly and hardly treated as 
you: you will find few good magiſtrates whoſe ſhining, 
merit has not excited envy; and. yet thoſe worthy 
men ſuffered their diſgraces with temper, conſidered 
them as in the number of thoſe evils to which, by the 
eondition of humanity, they were inevitably expoſed ; 
and, removing into foreign countries, carried thither 
no reſentment, no malice againſt their own. Who was 
ever more injuriouſly treated than Tarquinius Collati- 


nus? When with an honeſt zeal, and with all his 


power, he had aſſiſted in delivering Rome from the 
tyranny of the Tarquins, he was himſelf baniſhed 
thence, upon a falſe accuſation of plotting to re-eſta- 
bliſh that tyranny.. He retired to Lavinium, and there 
paſsed the remainder. of his days in tranquillity, with-- 
out ever attempting any thing that could give credit 
to the calumnies ſo maliciouſly vented againſt him. 
But if you will have it ſo, I ſhall ſuppoſe that every 
man who ſuffers an injury, be it from friends or enemies, 
his countrymen or ſtrangers, has a right to revenge 
himſelf. Have you not ſufficiently puniſhed thoſe, who 
by their unjuſt ufage of you, provoked your anger ? 
Our colonies expelled from their ſettlements by 
your arms; the cities- of our allies forced and plun- 
dered; the Roman lands pillaged and laid waſte; 
Rome itſelf inveſted, terrified with the apprehenfion - 
of famine, and of the whole variety of miſeries incident 
to a city beſieged: how is it, that all this has not been 
| G3 : 
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| ſufficient to aſſuage thy thirſt of vengeance? O Mar- 


cius, at thy firſt entering ao SO territory, did it 
not come into thy mind, — this is the country that 
gave me birth; here I was nouriſhed in my infancy ; 
here I was brought up: And couldſt thou have the 
heart to lay it waſte? When thou ſaweſt the walls of 
Rome from afar, was it poſſible to forget, that within 
thoſe walls were thy houſehold gods, thy mother, thy 


wife, thy children? Yet none of theſe reflections had 


any power to move thee. The moſt amicable offers, 
repeated offers from the ſenate, by ambaſsadours, men 


of the higheſt worth, and choſen from among thy 


friends, have been rejected by thee with ſcorn, The 
interceſsion, the earneſt intreaties of the whole body of 
the prieſthood, thoſe ſacred miniſters of religion, have 
had no power to move thy compaſsion. Noz to ſatisfy 
thy boundleſs revenge, Rome, thy native city, muſt be 
ſacked, and its inhabitants reduced to ſlavery, A 
frenzy, a madneſs of anger tranſports thee! Hea- 
ven is appeaſed by ſupplications, vows, and facrifices : 


ſhall mortals be implacable ? Will Marcius ſet no 


| bounds tohisrefentment : But allowing that thy enmity 
to thy country is too violent to let thee liſten to her 
petition for peace; yet be-not deaf, my ſon, be not in- 
exorable to the prayers and tears of thy mother, Thou 
dreadeſt the very appearance of ingratitude towards 
the Volſci; and ſhall thy mother have reaſon to accuſe 
thee of being ungrateful? Call to mind the tender 
care I took of thy infancy and earlieſt youth; the 
alarms, the anxiety, I ſuffered on thy account, when, 
entered into the ſtate of manhood, thy life was almoſt 


daily expoſed in foreign wars; the apprehenſions, the 


terrors, I undexwent when I.faw thee ſo warmly en- 
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gaged in our domeſtic quarrels, and, with heroic cou- 


rage, oppoſing the unjuſt pretentions of the furious 
plebeians. My ſad forebodings of the event have been 
but too well verified. Conſider the wretched life I 
have endured, if it may be called life, the time that 
has paſsed ſince I was deprived of thee. O Marcius, 
refufe me not the only requeſt I ever made to thee; I 
wilt never importune thee with any other, Ceaſe thy 
immoderate anger; be reconciled to thy country; this 
is all Jaſk: grant me but this and we ſhall both be 
happy. Freed from thoſe tempeſtuous paſsions which 
mow apitate thy ſoul, and from all the torments of 


fetf-ceproach, thy days will flow ſmoothly cn in the 


ſweet ſerenity of conſcious virtue: and as for me, if 
I carry back to Rome the hopes of an approaching 
peace, an aſsurance of thy being reconciled to thy 


country, with what tranſports of joy ſhall I be received! 


In what honour, in what delightful repoſe, ſhall I paſs 
the remainder of my life! What immortal glory ſhall I 
have acquired ! And, if it be true, that there are dif- 


ferent places for our ſouls, after death, I ſhall be in 


no danger of deſcending to thoſe ſubterraneous and. 


gloomy caverns where the wicked are confined. Nay,, 


the Elyfian fields, that delightful abode allotted for the 


virtuous, will not be the place of my habitation, but 
the pure and ſublime region of the air, which is ſaid 
to be inhabited by the moſt exalted ſpirits. M 

foul ſhall there publiſh the praiſes of thy piety 0 


affection to me, and never ceaſe importuning Heaven 
to grant thee a full recompenſe of all thy merit.“ 


Coriolanus made no attempt to interrupt Veturia 
while ſhe was ſpeaking; and when ſhe had ceaſed, he 


ſtill continued in deep filence. Anger, hatred, and 
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deſire of revenge, balanced in his heart thole ſofter 
paſsions which the fight and diſcourſe of his mother 


had awakened in his breaſt. She perceiving his irre- 


| ſolution, and fearing the event, thus renewed her ex- 
Poſulation : 

Why doſt thou not anſwer me, my ſon? Is there 
then ſuch greatneſs of mind in giving all to reſentment ? 
Art thou aſhamed to grant any thing to a mother 
-who thus intreats thee, thus humbles herſelf to thee? 
If it be ſo, to what purpoſe ſhould I longer endure a 
wretched life?” As ſhe uttered theſe laſt words, in- 
terrupted by ſighs, ſhe threw herſelf proſtrate at his 
feet. His wife and children did the ſame; and all the 
other women, with united voices of mouraful. accent, 
begged and implored his pity. _ 

The Vollcian officers, not able unmoved to behold 
this ſcene, turned away their eyes: but Coriolanus, 
almoſt beſide himſelf to ſee Veturia at his ſeet, paſsion- 
_ ately cried out: Ah! mother, what art thou doing?” 
And, tenderly preſsing her hand, in raifing her up, he 
added, in a low voice,“ Rome i is ſaved, but thy ſon 
is loſt.“ | 
Ear ly the next morning, Coriolanus broke up his 
| camp, and peaceably marched his army homewards. 


Nobody had the boldneſs to contradict his orders. 


Many were exceedingly « diſsatisfied with his conduct; 
but others excuſed it, being more affected with his 
filial reſpect | to his mother, than with their own in- 
tereſts. HOOKE'S ROMAN HISTORY. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DIALOGUES: 


SECTION F. 


TrERON and ASP4510, 


Beauty and utility combined in the ſiroductions of nature. 


Turner and Asras10 took a morning walk into the 
fields; their ſpirits cheered, and their imaginations- 
lively; gratitude glowing in their hearts, and the whole 


creation ſmiling around them. 


After ſufficient exerciſe, they ſeated themſelves on 
a-molsy hillock, which offered its couch. The rifing 
ſun had viſited the ſpot, to dry up the dews and exhale. 
the damps, that might endanger health; to open the 
violets, and to expand the primroſes, that decked the 
green. The whole ſhade of the wood was collected 
behind them; and a beautiful, extenſi ve, diverſified: 
_ landſcape ſpread itſelf before them. 

Theron, according to his ufual manner, made May: . 


improving remarks on the profpect, and its furniture. 


He traced the ſootſteps of an All comprehending con- 
trivance, and pointed out the ſtrokes of inimitable ſkill. 
He obferved the grand exertiohs of power, and the 
rich exuberance of goodneſs, maſt ſignally, moſt charm- 
ingly conſpicuous through the whole. Upon one cir- 


cumſtance he enlarged, with particular ſatisfaction. 
> 053 
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THERON. 
See! Aſpaſio, how all is calculated to adminiſter 
the higheſt delight to mankind. © Thoſe trees and 
hedges, which ſkirt the extremities of the landſcape, 
ſtealing away from their real bulk, and leſsening by 
gentle diminutions, appear like elegant pictures in 
miniature. Thoſe which occupy the nearer ſituations, 
are a ſet of noble images, ſwelling upon the eye, in 
full proportion, and in a variety of graceful attitudes; 
both of them ornamenting the ſeveral apartments of 
our common abode, with a mixture of delicacy and 
grandeur. | | 
The bloſsoms that array the branches, the 3 


that embroider the mead, addreſs and entertain our ä 
eyes with every charm of beauty: whereas, to other 


creatures, they are deſtitute of all thofe attractions, 
which reſult from a combination of the lovelieſt co-. 
lours, and the moſt alluring forms. Vonder ſtreams, 
that glide, with ſmooth ſerenity, along the 'valleys, 
glittering to the diſtant view, -like ſheets of poliſhed . 
cryſtal, or ſoothing the attentive ear, with the ſoftneſs 


of aquatic murmurs, are not leſs exhilarating to the 


fancy, than refreſhing to the foil through which they 
paſs. The huge, enormous mountain; the ſteep and 
dizzy precipice ; the pendent horrors of the craggy , 
promontory; wild and awful as they are, furniſh an 
agreeable entertainment to the human mind; and 


pleaſe, even while they amaaet whereas, the beaſts 


take no other notice of thoſe majeſtic deformities, than 
to avoid the en they thronten. 


AsSPASIO. 
_ How winderfully do ſuch confiderations exalt our 
idea ef the Creator's goodnefs, his very diftingnithing ' 
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goodneſs to mankind! And ſhould they not propor- 
tionably endear that eternal Benefactor to our hearts? 
His ever-bountiful hand has, with profuſe liberality, 
ſcaitered bleſſings among all the ranks of animated 
exiſtence. But to us he exerciſes a beneficence of 
a very ſuperior kind. We are treated with peculiar 
attention, We are admitted to ſcenes of delight,, 
which none but ourfelyes are capable of reliſhing. 


| © THERON.. | 

Another remark, though very obvious, is equally im-- 

portant. The deſtination of all theſe external things 

is no leſs advantageous, than their formation is beau- 

tiful. The bloom, which engages the eye with its de-- 

late hues, is cheriſhing the embryo fruit; and ſorm- 

ing, within its filken folds, the rudiments of a future 

deſsert.—Thoſe ſtreams, which ſhine from afar, like 

fluid filver, are much more valuable in their produc- 

tions, and beneficial in their ſerviees,. than they are- 

beautiful in their appearance. They diſtribute, as 

they roll along their winding banks; cleanlineſs to our” 

houſes, and-fruitfulneſs to our lands. They nourith,, 

and at their own expenſe, a never-failing ſupply of the 

; fineſt fiſh. They viſit our cities, and attend our- 

N wharfs, as ſo many publie N re to ſet out: 
at all hours. 

Thoſe ſheep, which give their under to he l 
by the buſy friſking lambs, are fattening their fleſh for 
our ſupport; and while they fill their own fleeces, are 

| providing for our comfortable clothing. Yonder kine, 
ſome: of which are browſing upon the tender herb, 
others, ſatiated with paſturage, and rumtnating under 
the ſhady covert, . conſcious of no ſuch deſign, 
| x G 6. 
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are concocting, for our uſe, one of the ſoſteſt, pureſt, 


moſt ſalutary of liquors. The bees that fly humming 


about our ſeat, and purſue their work on the fragrant 
bloſsoms, are collecting, balm and ſweetnefs, to com- 
poſe the richeſt of firups;z which, though the produce 
of their toil, is intended for our good. Nature and 
her whole family, are our obſequious ſervants, our 
ever-active labourers: They bring the fruits of their 
united induſtry, and pour them into our lap, or depoſit 
them in our ſtore-rooms. 

as PASTO. 


C2 


Who can ever ſufficiently admire this immenſe be- 
nignity !—The Supreme Diſpoſer of events has com- 


manded delight and profit to walk hand in hand, 


through his ample creation ; making all things lo per- 
fectly pleaſing, as if beauty was their only end; yet all 


things ſo eminently ſerviceable, as if uſefulneſs had 


been their ſole deſign And, as a moſt winning invi- 


tation to our gratitude, he has rendered man the cen- 


tre, in which all the emanations of his beneficence,, 
_ diffuſed hope this terreſtrial Wen finally terminate, 
| | HERYBY, 
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SECTION II. 


0 
Cu buus and IERCULES. 


Imſiortance of literature. 


HERCULES, 


Do you pretend to fit as high on Ohympus as — 80 


cules? Did you kill the Nemean lion, the Erymanthian 
boar, the Lernean ſerpent, and Stymphalian birds? 
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Did you deſtroy tyrants and robbers? You value your- 
ſelf greatly on ſubduing one ſerpent: I did as much as 
that while I lay in my cradle. 


CADMUS. 


It is not on account of the ſerpent that I boaſt myſelf 2 
greater benefactor to Greece than you. Actions ſhould 
be valued by their utility, rather than their ſplendour, I 
taught Greece the art of writing, to which laws owe 
their preciſion and permanency. You ſubdued mon- 
ſters; I civilized men, It is from untamed paſlions, 
not from wild beaſts, that the greateſt evils ariſe to 
human ſociety. By wiſdom, by art, by the united 
ſtrength of civil community, men have been enabled to 
ſubdue the whole race of lions, bears, and ſerpents: and, 


what 4s more, to bind by laws and wholeſome regula. : 


tions, the ferocious violence and dangerous treachery 
of the human diſpoſition. Had lions been deſtroyed 
only in ſingle combat, men had had but a bad time of it; 
and what but laws could awe the men who killed the 
lions? The genuine glory, the proper diſtinction of the 
rational ſpecies, ariſe.from the perfection of the mental 
powers. Courage is apt to be fierce, and ſtrength is 
often exerted in acts of oppreſſion; but wiſdom is the 
aſsociate of juſtice. It aſsists her to form equal laws, 


to purſue right meaſures, to correct power, protect 


weakneſs, and to unite individuals in a common inte- 


reſt and general welfare. Heroes may kill tyrants * 


but it is wiſdom and laws that prevent tyranny and op- 
preſsion, The. operations of policy far ſurpaſs the la- 


bours of Hercules, preventing many evils which valour 
and might cannot even redreſs. You Heroes regard 


nothing but glory; and ſcarcely conſider whether the. 
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conqueſts which raiſe your fame, are really beneficial 


to your country. Unhappy are the people who are 
governed by valour not directed by prudence, and not 
miligated by the gentle arts! 


HERCULES, 


I do not expect to find an admirer of my ſtrenuous 
life, in the man who taught his countrymen to fit ſtill 
and read; and to loſe the hours of youth and action in 
idle ſpeculation and the ſport of words. 


cap uus. 


An ambition to have a place in the regiſters of fame, 
is the Euryſtheus which impoſes heroic labours on 
mankind. The muſes incite to action, as well as en- 
tertain the hours of repoſe; and I think you ſhould 


honour them for preſenting to heroes ſuch a noble re- 


creation, as may prevent their taking up the diſtaff, 
when they lay down the club. 1 54 


HERCULES. 


Wits as n as heroes can take up the diſtaff. 
What think you of their thin- ſpun ſyſtems of philo- 


ſophy, or laſcivious poems, or Mileſian fables? Nay, 
what is ſtill worſe, are there not panegyrics on tyrants, 
and books that blaſpheme the gods, and. perplex the 
natural ſenſe of right and wrong? I believe if Eu- 


ryſtheus were to ſet me to work again, he would find 


me a worſe taſk than any he impoſed; he would make 
me read over a great library; and J would ſerve it 


as I did the Hydra, I would burn as I went on, that 


one chimera might not riſe-from another, to plague 


mankind. I ſhould have valued myſelf more on clear- 


ing the library, than on cleanſing the Augean ſtables. 
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CADMUS., * 


It is in thoſe libraries only that the memory of your 
labours exiſts.” The heroes of Marathon, the patriots 
of Thermoplyæ owe their fame to me. All the wiſe 


inſtitutions of lawgivers, and all the doctrines of fages, 


had periſhed in the ear, like a dream related, if letters 


had not preſerved them. O Hercules! it is not for 


the man who preferred virtue to pleaſure, to be an 
enemy to the muſes. Let Sardanapalus and the ſilken 


ſons of luxury, who have waited life in inglorious eaſe, 


deſpiſe the records of action, which bear no honour- 
able teſtimony to their lives: but true merit, heroic 


virtue, ſhould reſpect the ſacred ſource of laſting honour. . 


HERCULES. 


Indeed, if writers employed themſelves only in re- 


cording the acts of great men, much might be ſaid in 


their favour. But. why do they trouble people with 
their meditations? Can it be of any conſequence to 
the world what an idle man has been thinking ? 


CADMUS. 


Ves it may. The moſt important and extenſive ad- 


vantages mankind enjoy, are greatly owing to men 
who have never quitted their cloſets. To them man- 
kind are obliged for the facility and ſecurity of navi- 
gation. The invention of the compaſs has opened to 
them new worlds. The knowledge of the mechanical 
powers has enabled them to conſtruct ſuch wonderful 


machines, as perform what the united labour of mil: 
lions, by the ſevereſt drudgery, could not accompliſh. 


Agriculture too, the moſt uſeful of arts, bas received. 
its ſhare of improvement from the ſame ſource, Poetry. 
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likewiſe is of excellent uſe, to enable the memory to 


retain with more eaſe, and to imprint with more energy 


upon the heart, precepts and examples of virtue, 
From the little root of a ſew letters, fcience has ſpread 
its branches over all nature, and raiſed its head to the 


| heavens, Some philoſophers have entered ſo ſar into 
the counſels of Divine Wiſdom, as to explain much 


of the great operations of nature. The dimenſions and 
diſtances of the planets, the cauſes of their revolutions, 
the path of comets, and the ebbing and flowing of 
tides, are underſtood and explained. Can any thing 
raiſe the glory of the human fpecies more, than to ſee 
a little creature, inhabiting a ſmall ſpot, amidſt innumer- 
able worlds, taking a ſurvey of the univerſe, compre- 
hending its arrangement, and entering into the ſcheme 


of that wonderful connexion and correſpondence. of . 


things fo remote, and which it ſeems a,great exertion 
of Omnipotence to have eſtabliſhed ? What a volume 
of wiſdom, what a noble theology do thefe diſcoveries 
open to us! While ſome ſuperior geniuſes have ſoared 
to theſe ſublime ſubjects, other ſagacious and diligent 
minds have been inquiring into the moſt minute works 
of the Infinite Artifieer: the {ame care, the ſame provi- 
dence is exerted through the whole; and we ſhould learn 


from it, that, to true wiſdom, utility and fitneſs appear 
perfection, and whatever is beneficial is noble. 


HERCULES, 


I approve of ſcience as far as it is aſsiſtant to action. 


I like the improvement of navigation, and the diſco— 
very of the greater part of the globe, becauſe it opens 
a wider field for the maſter ſpirits of the world to 
buſtle in. 
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CADMUS, 


1 here ſpoke the ſoul of Hercules, But if learned 


men are to be eſteemed for the aſſiſtance they give to 


active minds in their ſchemes, they are not leſs to be 


valued for their endeavours to give them a right di- 


rection, and moderate their too great ardour. The 
ſtudy of hiſtory will teach the legiſtator by what 
means ſtates have become powerful; and in the pri- 


vate citizen, they will inculcate the love of liberty and 


order, The writings of fages point out a private path 
of virtue; and ſhow that the beſt empire is felt-govern- 
ment, and that fubduing our paſſions is the dobleſt of 


e | 


HERCULES. 


The true ſpirit of heroiſm acts by a generous im- 


pulſe, and wants neither the experience of hiſtory, nor 


the doctrines of philoſophers to direct it. But do not 
arts and ſciences render men effeminate, luxurious, and 
inactive? and can you deny that wit and learning are 


often made ſubſervient to very bad purpoſes? 


CADMUS, 


I will own that there are ſome natures ſo happily 


formed, they ſcarcely. want the aſſiſtance of a maſter, 


and the rules of art, to give them force or grace in 
every thing they do. But theſe favoured geniules are 
few. As learning flouriſhes only where eaſe, plenty, 


and mild government ſubſiſt; in fo rich a ſoil, and under 


ſo ſoft a climate, the weeds of luxury will ſpring up 
among the flowers of art: but the ſpontaneous weeds 
would grow more rank, if they were allowed the un- 
diſturbed poſseſsion of the field. Letters keep a frugal 
temperate nation from growing ferocious, a rich one 
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from becoming entirely ſenſual and debauched. Every 
gift of Heaven is ſometimes abuſed; but good ſenſe and 
fine talents, by a natural law, gravitate towards virtue, 
Accidents may drive them out of their proper direction; 


but ſuch accidents are an alarming omen, and of dire 


portent to the times. For if virtue cannot keep to her 
allegianee thoſe men, who in their hearts confeſs her 
divine right, and know the value of her laws, on whoſe 
fidelity and obedience can ſhe depend? May ſuch ge- 
niuſes never. deſcend to flatter vice, encourage folly, 
or propagate irreligion; but exert all their powers in 


the ſervice of virtue, and celebrate the noble choice of 


thoſe, Who, like Hercules, preferred her to pleaſure! 


LORD LYTTELTON., 


SECTION III. 
- Pitvy the ELDER and Prlyr the YOUNGER. 
Nothing is great that is unnatural and affected. 
PLINY THE ELDER. 


Tux account that you give me, nephew, of your 
behaviour, amidſt the terrors and perils that accom- 


panied the firſt eruption of Veſuvius, does not pleaſe 
me much. There was more of vanity in it than of true 
maguanimity. Nothing is great that is unnatural and 


affected. When the earth was ſhaking beneath you, 


when the whole heaven was darkened with ſulphu- 


rous clouds; when all nature ſeemed falling into its 
final deſtruction, to be reading Livy, and making 
extracts, was an abſurd affectation. To meet danger 
with courage, is manly ; but to be inſenſible of it, is 
brutal ſtupidity; and to pretend inſenfibility, where it 
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cannot be ſuppoſed, is ridiculous falſeneſs. When you 
afterwards refuſed to leave your aged mother, and ſave 
yourſelf without her, you indeed acted nobly. It was 
alſo becoming a Roman to keep up her ſpirit, amidſt 
all the horrors of that tremendous ſcene, by ſhowing 
yourſelf undiſmayed. But the real merit and glory of 
this part of your behaviour is ſunk by the other, which 
gives an air of oſtentation and vanity to the whole. 


- PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


That vulgar minds ſhould conſider my attention to 


my ſtudies, in ſuch a conjuncture, as unnatural and af- 


iected, 1 ſhould not much wonder. But that you 
would blame it as ſuch, I did not apprehend; you, 


whom no buſineſs could ſeparate from the muſes; you, 
who approached nearer to the fiery ſtorm, and fell by 


the ſuffocating heat of the vapour. 


PLINY THE ELDER. 
This happened in doing my duty. Let me-recall to 


your 'remembrance all the particulars, and then you 


ſhall judge yourſelf on-the difference of your behaviour 


and mine. I was the prefect of the Roman fleet, which 


then lay at Miſenum. On the firſt account I received 


of the very unuſual cloud that appeared in the air, I 


ordered a veſsel to carry me out, to ſome diſtance 
from the ſhore, that I might the better obſerve the 
phænomenon, and endeavour to diſcover its nature 
and, cauſe. This I did, as a philoſopher, and it was 
Aa curioſity proper and natural to an inquifitive. mind. 
] offered to take you with me, and ſurely you ſhould 


bave gone; for Livy might have been read at any 


other time, and ſuch ſpectacles are not frequent. 


When I came out from my houſe, I found all the inba- 
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bitants of Miſenum flying to the ſea. That I might. 
aſsiſt them, and all others who dwelt on the coaſt, I 
immediately commanded the whole fleet to put out; 
and I failed with it all round the Bay of Naples, fleering 
particularly to thoſe parts of the ſhore where the dan- 
ger was greateſt, and from whence the affrighted peo- 
ple were endeavouring to eſeape with the molt trepi- 
dation. Thus I happily preſerved ſome thouſands of. 
lives; noting at the ſame time, with an unſhaken com- 
poſure and freedom of mind, the feveral phenomena 
of the eruption. Towards night, as we approached 
to the foot of Mount Veſuvius, our gallies were co- 
vered with aſhes, the ſhowers of which grew conti- 
nually hotter and hotter» then pumice ſtones, and 
burnt and broken pyrites began to fall on our heads ; 
and we were ſtopt by the obſtacles which the ruius of 
the volcano had ſuddenly formed, by falling into the 
ſea, and almoſt filling it up, on that part of the coaſt. 
1 then commanded my pilot to ſteer to the villa of my 


friend Pomponianus, which, you know, was ſituated 


in the inmoſt receſs of the bay. The wind was very 
favourable to carry me. thither,, but would not allow 
him to put off from the ſhore, as he was deſirous to do. 
We were therefore conſtrained to paſs the night in his 
houſe. The family watched, and I ſlept; till the heaps 
of pumice ſtones, which inceſsantly ſell from the clouds, 
that had by this time been impelled to that fide of the 


bay, roſe ſo high in the area of the apartment I lay i in, 
that, if I bad ſtaid any longer, I could not. have got 


out; and the earthquakes were ſo violent, as to threqten 
every moment the fall of the houſe, We, therefore, 
thought it more ſaſe to go into the open air, guarding 
our heads, as well as we were able. with pillows tied 
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upon them. The wind continuing contrary, and the ſea 
very rough, we all remained on the ſhore, till the de- 
icent. of a ſulphurous and fiery vapour ſuddenly op- 


preſsed and overpowered me. In all this I hope that I 


acted as the duty of my ſtation required, and with true 
magnanimity. But on this occaſion, and in many 
other parts of your conduct, I muſt ſay, my dear ne- 
phew, there was a mixture of vanity blended with 
vor virtue, which unpaired and diſgraced it. With- 
out at, you would have been one of the worthieſt men 
whom Rome has ever produced; for none excelled you 
in fincere integrity of heart and greatneſs of ſentiments. 
Why would you loſe the ſubſtance of glory by ſeeking 
the ſhadow ?—Your eloquence had, I think, the ſame 
fault as your manners: it was generally too affected. 
You profeſsed to make Cicero your guide and pattern; 


but when one reads his panegyric. upon Julius Czfar, 


in his oration, for Marcellus, and yours upon Trajan, 
the firſt ſeems the genuine lauguage of truth and na» 
tare, raiſed and dignified with all the majeſty of the 
moſt ſnblime-eratory: the latter appears the harangue 
of a florid rhetorician, more deſirous to ſhine, and to 
ſet off his on wit, than to extot the great man whoſe 


virtues he was praiſing. | N 


FLIN X TBE VOUNGER, | 


1will not ot queſtion your judgment either of my life - 
my writings. They might both have been better, if J 
had not been too ſolicitous to render them perſects 
it is perhaps ſame excuſe for the affectation of my ſtyle, 
that it was the faſhion of the age in which I wrote, 
But it is mortifying to me to ſay much on this ſubject. 
Permit me therefore to reſume the contemplation of 


my 
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that on which our converſation turned before. What 
a direſul calamity was the eruption of Veſuvius, which 


you have been deſcribing! Do not you remember the 


beauty of that fine coaſt, and of the mountain itfelf, be- 
fore it was torn with the violence of thoſe internal fires, 
that forced their way through its ſurface? The foot of 
it was covered with corn-fields and rich meadows, in- 


terſperſed with ſplendid villas, and magnificent towns: 


the ſides of it- were clothed with the beſt vines in 
Italy. How quick, how unexpected, how terrible 


was the change! All was at once overwhelmed with 


aſhes, cinders, broken rocks, and fiery torrents, pre- 
ſenting to the eye the moſt diſmal ſcene of horror and 
deſolation, _ 


PLINY THE ELDER. 


You paint it very truly.—But has it never occurred 
to your philoſophical mind, that this change is a ſtrik- 
ing emblem of that which muſt happen, by the natural 
courſe of things, to every rich, luxurious ſtate? While 
the inhabitants of it are ſunk in voluptuouſneſs, while 
all is ſmiling around them, and they imagine that no 
evil, no danger is nigh, the latent ſeeds of deſtruction 
are fermenting within; till, breaking out on a ſudden, 
they lay waſte all their opulence, all their boaſted 
delights; and leave them a ſad monument of the fatal 

effects of internal tempeſts and convulſions. 


LORD LYTTELTON-» 
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SECTION 1V. 


Marcus AutErprs PrrrosopnUs and SERVIUS TULLIUS, 


An abſolute and a limited monarchy com ſiared. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


Yes, Marcus, though I own you to have been the 


firſt of mankind in virtue and goodneſs; though, while 
you governed, philoſophy fat on the throne, and dif- 


fuſed the benign influences of her adminiſtration over 


the whole Roman Empire, yet, as a king, I might, 
perhaps, pretend to a merit even ſuperior to yon 


MARCUS AURELIUS, 

| That t philoſophy you aſcribe to me has taught me to 
feel my own defects, and to venerate the virtues of 
other men. Tell me, therefore, in what conſiſted the 
ſuperiority of your merit, as a king. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS, 7 
It conſiſted in this, that I gave my people free- 
dom, I diminiſhed, I limited the kingly power, when 
it was placed in my hands, I need not tell you, that 
the plan of government inſtituted by me, was adopted 
by the Romans, when they had driven out Tarquin, 
the deſtroyer of their liberty; and gave its form to that 
republic, compoſed of a due mixture of the regal, 
ariſtocratical, and democratical powers, the ſtrength 


and wifdom of which ſubdued the world. Thus all the n 


glory of that great people, who for many ages ex- 
elled the reſt of mankind, in the arts of policy, be- 
ongs originally to me. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS. 

There is much truth in what-yon ſay. But would 
not the Romans have done better, if, after the expul- 
ſion of. Tarquin, they had veſted the regal power in 
a limited monarch, inſtead of placing it in two an- 
nua lelective magiſtrates, with the title of conſuls? This 
was, a great deviation ſrom your plan of 'government, 
and I think an unwiſe one. For a divided royalty 
is a ſoleciſm, an ablurdity in politics. Nor was the 
regal pow er, committed to the adminiſtration of con- 
ſuls, continued i in their hands long enough, to enable 
thefti ib finiſh any act of great moment, From hence 

5 +caroſe'a neceſsity of prolonging their commands beyond 
8 the legal term; of ſhortening the interval preſcribed 
by the laws between the elections to thole offices; and 
of granting extraordinary commiſſions and powers, by 
© all which the republic was in the end deſtroyed. 
 SERVIUS TULLIUS, | 
The revolution which enſued upon the death of 
Lucretia was made with ſo much anger, that it is no 
wonder the Romans aboliſhed in their fury the name 
of king, and deſired to weaken a power, the exereiſe 
of which had been fo grievous; though the doing of 
this was attended with all the inconveniences you have 
juſtly obſerved: But if anger acted too violently in 
reforming abuſes, philoſophy might have wiſely cor. 
rected that error. Marcus Aurelius might have new- 
modelled the conſtitution of Rome, He might have 
made it a limited monarchy, leaving to the Em- 


perors all the power that was neceſsary to govern 2 


wide extended Empire, and to the ſenate and people 
all the-liberty that could be conſiſtent with order and 
obedience to government; a liberty purged of faction, 
and guarded againſt anarchy. | 
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MARCUS AURELIUS. 


I ſhould have been happy indeed, if it had been in 
my power to do ſuch good to my country. But Heaven 
will not force its bleſsings on men, who by their vices 
are become incapable to receive them. Liberty, like 
power, is only good for thoſe who poſseſs it, when it is 


under the conſtant direction of virtue. No laws can 


have force enough to hinder it from degenerating into 
faction and anarchy, where the morals of a nation are 
depraved; and continued habits of vice will eradicate 


the very love of it out of the hearts of a people. A 


Marcus Brutus, in my time, could not have drawn to 
his ſtandard a fingle legion of Romans. But ſurther, 
it is certain that the ſpirit of liberty is abfolutely in- 
compatible with the ſpirit of conqueſt. To keep 
great conquered nations in ſubjection and obe- 
dience, great ſtanding armies are neceſsary. The 
generals of thoſe armies. will not long remain ſub- 
jects: and whoever acquires dominion by the ſword, 


muſt rule by the ſword. If he does not deſtroy liberty, 


liberty will dee him. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


Do you then juſtify Auguſtus for the . he made 


in the Roman e 


MARCUS AURELI1US, 


I do not: for Auguſtus had no lawful authority to 
make that change. His power was uſurpation and 
breach of truſt. But the government, which he ſeized 
with a violent hand, came to me by a lawful and eſta 
vlithed rule of ſucceſsion. 


H 
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£ SERVIUS TULLIUS. | 
Can any length of eſtabliſhment make Aelpotiſin 
lawful? Is not liberty an inherent, inalienable right of 
mankind? | 


MARCUS AU RELIUS. 


They have an inherent right to be governed by 
laws, not by arbitrary will. But forms of government 
may, and muſt be occafionally changed, with the con- 
ſent of the people. When J reigned over them the 
Romans were governed by laws. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


Yes, becauſe your moderation, and the precepts of 
that philoſophy in which your youth had been tutored, 
inclined you to make the laws the rule of your govern- 
ment, and the bounds of your power. But, if you had 
defired to govern otherwiſe, had they power to re- 


ſtrain you? 


MARCUS AURELIUS, 


They had-not: the Imperial authority in my time 
had no limitations. 


S ERVIUS TULLIUS., 


Rome therefore was in reality as much enſlaved un- 
der you, as under your ſon; and you left him the power 
of tyranniſing over it by hereditary right. 


\ MARCUS AURELIUS, 


f did;—and the concluſion of that Granny was his 
murder. 
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SERVIUS TULLIUS, 


Unhappy father! unhappy king! what a deteſtable 
thing is abſolute monarchy, when even the virtues of 
Marcus Aurelius could not hinder it from being de- 
ſtructive to his family, and pernicious to his country, 
any longer than the period of his own life! But how 
happy is that kmgdom, in which a limited monarch 
preſides over a ſtate ſo juſtly poiſed &, that it guards 
iifelf from ſuch evils, and has no need to take reſuge in 
arbitrary power againſt the dangers of anarchy; which 
is almoſt as bad a reſource, as it would be for a ſhip to 
run itſelf on a rock, in order to eſcape from the agita- 
tion of a tempeſt. LORD LITT ELTON. 


— — 
_— 
A 7 


— 


* The young reader will here be naturally reminded of 
the excellence of the Britiſh Conſtitution; a fabric which 
has fiood the teſt of ages, and attracted the admiration of 
the world. It combines the adyantages of the three great 
forms of government, without their inconveniences: it 
preſerves a happy balance amongſt them: and it contains 
within itſelf the power of recurring to firſt principles, and 
of rectifying all the diforders of time. May Divine Pro. 
vidence perpetuate this invaluable conſtitution ; and excite 
in the hearts of Britons, grateful acknowledgments for this 
bleſsing, and-for many others by which they are eminently 
ane | | 
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SECTION. 


THERON and ASPASIO. 


On the excellence of the” Holy Scrifutures. 


THERON. 


I FEAR my friend ſuſpects me to be ſomewhat wa- 
vering, or defective, in veneration for the Scriptures. 


ASPASIO, 


No, Theron, I have a better opinion of your taſte 
and diſcernment, than to harbour any ſuch ſuſpicion. 


THERON. 


The Seriptures are certainly an inexhauſtible fund 
of materials, ſor the moſt deliglitful and ennobling diſ- 
courſe and meditation. When we conſider the Au- 
thor of thoſe ſacred books, that they came originally 
from heaven, were dictated by Divine Wiſdom, have 


the ſame conſummate excellence as the works of crea- 


tion; it is really ſurpriſing, that we are not often 
ſearching by ſtudy, by meditation, or converſe, into 


one or other of thoſe important volumes. 


ASPAS10. 


I admire, I muſt confeſs, the very language and com- 
poſition of the Bible. Would you ſee hiſtory in all her 
ſimplicity, and all her forcez moſt beautifully eaſy, yet 
irreſiſtibly ſtriking ?—See her, or rather feel her energy, 


touching the niceſt movements of the ſoul, and triumph- 


ing over our paſſions, in the inimitable narrative of 
Joſeph's life.—The repreſentation of Eſau's bitter diſ- 
treſs; the converſation pieces of Jonathan and his gal- 


lant friend; the memorable journal of the diſciples 


2 
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going to Emmaus; are finiſhed models of the impaſ- 
fioned and affecting. —Here is nothing ſtudied; no 
flights of fancy; no embelliſhments of oratory. If we 
| ſometimes chooſe a plaintive ſtrain, ſuch as foftens the 
mind, and ſooths an agreeable melancholy, are any of 


the claſsic writers ſuperior, in the eloquence of mourn- 
ing, to David's pathetic elegy on his beloved Jonathan; 
to his moſt. paſs:onate and inconſolable moan over the 
lovely but unhappy Abſalom; or to that melodious wo, 
which warbles and bleeds, in MY line of - JETS 8. 
Lamentations ? 

Are we admirers of antiquity ?—Here we are led 
back, beyond the univerſal deluge, and far bey ond the 
date of any other. annals. —We are introduced to the 
earlieſt inhabitants of the earth. We take a view of 
mankind in their undiſguiſed primitive plainneſs, when 
the days of their life were but little ſhort of a thouſand 
years. We are brought acquainted with the origin of 

nations; with the creation of the world; and with the 
birth of time itſelf. 

Are we delighted with vaſt achievements Where 
is any thing comparable to the miracles in Egypt, and 
the wonders in the field of Zoan? to the memoirs of 
the Iſraelities, paſsing through the depths of the ſea; 
ſojourning amidſt the inhoſpitable deſerts; and con- 


; quering the kingdom of Canaan?—Here we behold 
t the fundamental laws of. the univerſe, ſometimes ſuſ- 
5 pended, ſometimes reverſed; and not only the current 
5 of Jordan, but the courſe of nature controlled. 

f It we want maxims of wiſdom, or have a taſte for 
{ the laconic ſtyle, —how copiouſly may our. wants be 
. ſupplied, and how delicately our taſte gratified! eſpe- 
's 


cially in the book of Proverbs, Ecclefiaſtes, and ſome of 
H 3 
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the minor prophets. —Here are the moſt ſage leſſons of 
Inſtruction, adapted to every circumſtance of life; 
formed upon the experience of all preceding ages ; and 
perfected by the unerring Spirit of inſpiration. Theſe 
are delivered with ſuch remarkable conciſeneſs, that 


one might venture to ſay, every word is a ſentence ; 


at leaſt, eyery ſentence niay be called an apophtheghm, 
ſparkling with brightneſs of thought, or weighty with 
ſolidity of ſenſe. The whole, like a profuſion of 
pearls, containing, in a very {mall compaſs, a value 
almoſt immenſe; all heaped up (as an ingenious writer 


obſerves) with a confuled magnificence, above the 


little niceties of order. 
If we look for ſtrength of reaſoning, and warmth of 
exhortation, or the manly boldneſs of impartial reproof;, 


let us have recourſe to the acts of the apoſtles, and to 


the epiſtles of Paul. Theſe are a ſpecimen, or rather 
theſe are the ſtandard, of them all. 

Another recommendation of the Scriptures, is, that 
they afford the moſt awful and moſt amiable manifeſt- 
ations of the Deity. His glory ſhines, and his goodneſs 
ſmiles, i in thoſe Divine pages, with unparalleled luſtre. 
Here we have a ſatisfactory explanation of our own 
ſtate. The origin of evil is traced; the cauſe of all 


our miſery diſcovered; and the remedy, the infallible. 
remedy, both clearly ſhown, and freely offered. The 


atonement and interceſsion of Chriſt lay a firm found- 
ation for all our hopes; while gratitude ſor his dying 
love ſuggeſts the moſt winning incitements to every 
duty. Morality, Theron, your (and, let me add, my) 
admired morality, is here delineated in all its branches, 
is placed upon its proper baſis, and raiſed to its higheſt 
dlevation. The Holy Spirit is promiſed to enlighten 


the 
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the darkneſs of our underſtandings, and ſtrengthen the 
imbecility of our wills. What an ample 
indulge me, on this favourite topic? 


” — 


Can you. 


THERON., 


It is, I aſſure you, equally pleaſing to myſelf. Your 


enlargements, therefore, need no apology, 


ASPASIO., 


What ample proviſion is made, or referred to, by 
theſe excellent books, for all our ſpiritual wants! and, 
in this reſpect, how indiſputable is their ſuperiority to 
all other compoſitions? Is any one convinced of guilt, 
as provoking Heaven, and ruining the ſoul? Let 


Him afk reaſon to point out a means of reconcilia_ 


tion, and a refuge of ſafety. Reaſon heſitates, as 


ſhe replies; © The Deity may, perhaps, accept our 


fupplications, and grant forgiveneſs.” But the Scrip- 
tures leave us not to the {ad uncertainty of conjecture. 
They ſpeak the language of clear aſſurance. God has 
ſet forth a propitiation : he does forgive our iniquities 
he will remember our fins no more. 

Are we aſſaulted by temptation, or averſe to duty? 


Philoſophy may attempt to parry the thruſt, or to ſtir up | 


the reluctant mind, by diſcloſing the deformity of vice, 
and urging the fitneſs of things. Feeble expedients! 
juſt as well calculated to accompliſh the ends propoſed, 
as the flimſy fortification of a cobweb to defend us from 
the ball of a cannon, The Bible recommends no ſuch- 
incompetent ſuccours. My grace,” ſays its almighty 
Author, “ is ſufficient for thee.” —* Sin ſhall not have 
dominion over you.” —The great Jehovah, in whom is 


everlaſting ſtrength, © worketh in us both to will; 


and.to do, of his good pleaſure.” 
. H 4 
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Should we be viſited with ficknels, or overtaken by 


any calamity, the conſolation which Plato offers, is, 


that ſuch diſpenſations coincide with the univerſal plan 
of Divine government. Virgil will tell us, for our 
relief, that afflictive viſitations are, more or leſs, the 
unavoidable lot of all men. Another moraliſt whiſpers. 
in the dejected ſufferer's ear, * Impatience adds to the 


load; whereas a calm ſubmiſsion renders it more ſup- 


portable.” Does the word of revelation diſpenſe ſuch 
ſpiritleſs and fugitive cordials?—No: . thoſe ſacred 
pages inform us, that tribulations are fatherly chaſtiſe- 
ments, tokens of our Maker's love, and fruits of his 
care; that they are intended to work in us the peace- 


able fruits of righteouſnels; and to work ou: for us an 


eternal weight of glory. 

Sbould we, under the ſummons of death, have re- 
courſe to the moſt celebrated comforters i in the heathen 
world; they would increaſe our apprehenſions, rather 
than mitigate our dread. Death is repreſented, by the 
great maſter of their ſchools, as the moſt formidable 
of all evils. They were not able to determine, 
whether the ſoul ſurvived the body. Whereas, this 
inſpired volume ſtrips the monſter of his horrors, or 
turns him into a meſſenger of peace; gives him an 
angel's face, and a deliverer's hand; and aſcertains to 
the ſouls of the righteous, an immediate tranflation 


into the regions of bliſs. 


THERON., 


Another very diſtinguiſhing 3 of the . 


writings juſt occurs to my mind; the method of com- 


municating advice, or adminiſtering reproof, by para- 
bles: a method which levels itſelf to the loweſt appre- 


& - 
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henſion, without giving offence to the moſt ſupercilious 


temper Our Lord was aſked by a ſtudent of the: 


' Jewiſh law, „Whois my neighbour?” which implied 


another queſtion, © How is he to be loved?” The 
inquirer was conceited of himſelf, yet ignorant of the 
truth, and deficient in his duty. Had the wiſe inſtructor 


of mankind abruptly declared, “ Thou neither knoweſt 
the former, nor ſulfilleſt the latter;” probably the 


queriſt would have reddened with indignation, and 


departed in a rage. To teach, therefore, and not dif- | 


guſt; to convince the man of his error, and not ex- 


alperate his mind, he frames a reply, as amiable in the- 
manner, as it was well adapted to the purpole. 


A certain perſon going down from Jeruſalem to 
Jericho, fellamong thieves. Not content to rob him of 


his treaſure, they ſtrip him of his garments; wound him. 
with great barbarity ; and leave him half dead. Soon 
alter this calamitous accident, a traveller happens to 


come along that very road: and what- renders him 


more likely to afford relief, he is one of the miniſters of 
religion; one who taught others the lovely leſſons of 
humanity and charity; and who was, therefore, under 
the ſtrongeſt obligations to exempliſy them in his own. 
practice. He juſt glances an eye upon the deplorable. 
object; ſees him ſtretched on the cold ground, and- 


weltering in his blood; but takes no farther notice: 


nay, to avoid the trouble of an inquiry, he paſſes by on 
the other fide: Scareely was he departed,. When a 


Levite approaches. This man comes nearer, and looks 


on the miſerable ſpectacle; takes a leiſurely and at- 
tentive ſurvey of the caſe; and though every gaſn in 
the bleeding fleſh eried and pleaded for compaſsion, 


this miniſter of the ſanctuary neither ſpeaks a word to 
| H 5 
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comfort, nor moves a hand to help. Laſt of all comes a. 


Samaritan; one of the abhorred nation, whom the Jews 


hated with the moſt implacable malignity. Though. 


the Levite had neglected an expiring brother; though 


the prieſt had withheld his pity from one of the Lord's 


peculiar people; the very moment this Samaritan ſees 
the unhappy ſufferer, he melts into commiſeration. He 
forgets the embittered ſoe, and conſiders only the 
_ diſtreſſed fellow-creature. He ſprings from his horſe, 


and reſolves to intermit his journey. The oil and wine, 


intended for his own refreſhment, he freely converts 


into healing unguents. He binds up the wounds; ſets. 
the diſabled ſtranger upon his own beaſt; and with. 


all the afsiduitv of a. ſervant, with all the tenderneſs 


of a brother, conducts him to an inn. There he 


depoſits money for his preſent. uſe; charges the hoſt 
to omit nothing that might conduce to the recovery 
or comfort of his gueſt; and promiſes to defray the 


whole expenſe of his lodging, his maintenance, and. 


his cure. 


What a lively picture of the moſt diſintereſted and 
active benevolence! a benevolence which excludes 
no perſons, not even ſtrangers or enemies, from its 
tender regards; which diſdains no condeſcenſion, 


grudges no coſt, in its labours of love! Could any 


method of conviction have been more forcible, and at. 


the ſame time more pleaſing, than the interrogatory 


propoſed by our Lord, and deduced from the narrative? 
Which now of theſe three, thinkeſt thou, was neigh-- 
Hour unto him that fell among thieves?” Or can there be 
an advice more ſuitable to the occaſion, more important. 


in its nature,, or expreſſed with a more ſententious 


: 
* 
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energy, than that which is contained in theſe words; 


« Go thou, and do likewiſe?” In this caſe, the learner 
ivſtructs, the delinquent condemns, himſelf, Bigotry 
bears away its prejudice; and pride, (when the moral, 
ſo ſweetly, ſo imperceptibly infinuates) even pride 
itſelf, lends a willing ear to admonition. 


ASPASIO., 


It has been very juſtly remarked, that this eloquence 
of ſimilitudes is equally affecting to the wiſe, and in- 
telligible to the ignorant. It ſhows, rather than relates, 
the point to be illuſtrated. It has been admired by the 
beſt judges in all ages; but never was carried to. its 


higheſt perfection, till our Lord ſpoke the parable of 


the prodigal; which has a beauty that no paraphraſe” 


can heighten ; a perſpicuity that renders all interpre- 
tation needleſs; and a force which every reader, not 


tojally inſenſible, muſt feel--. 


THERON. - 


The condeſcenſion and goodneſs of God are every”. 


where conſpicuous. In the productions of nature, he 


conveys to us the moſt valuable fruits, by the inter- 
vention of the lovelieſt bloſſoms. Though the preſent 
is in itſelf extremely acceptable, he has given it an 
additional endearment, by the beauties which array it, 
or the perfumes which ſurround it. In the pages of 
revelation, likewiſe, he has communicated to us the 
moſt glorious truths, adorned with the excellences of 
compoſition. They are, as one of their: writers very 


_ elegantly ſpeaks, „like app'es of gold in pictures of- 


flyer,” | 
H.6- 
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3 ASPASIO, 3 

Who then would not willingly obey that benign 

command, „Thou ſhalt talk of them, when thou ſitteſt 

in thine houſe, and when thou walkeſt by the way; 
| when thou lieſt down, and when thou riſeſt up?“ 

When I conſider the language of the Scriptures, and 


ſometimes experience the holy energy which ac- 


companies them, Tam inclined to fay, “ other writings, 
though poliſhed with the niceſt touches of art, only 
tinkle on the ear, or affect us like the ſhepherd's reed. 
But theſe, even amidſt all their noble eaſe, ſtrike, alarm, 
tranſport us.” When I confider the contents of the 
Scriptures, and believe myſelf intereſted in the promiſes 
they make, and the privileges they confer, I am in- 
duced to cry out, What are all the other books in the 

world, compared with theſe invaluable volumes!“ 
HERVEY, 


( 157 ) 


CHAPTER VII. 


PUBLIC SPEECHES. 


* 


SECTION I. 


The defence of SOCRATES before his JUDGES, 


Socrares, in his defence, employed neither artifice 


nor the glitter of eloquence. He had not recourſe 
either to ſolicitation or entreaty. He brought neither 


his wife nor children to incline the judges in his favour, 
by their ſighs and tears. But though he firmly refuſed 
to make uſe of any other voice than his own, and to 
appear before his judges in the ſubmiſſive poſture of a 
ſuppliant, he did not behave in that manner out of pride, 
or contempt of the tribunal: it was from a noble and 
intrepid aſsurance, reſulting from greatneſs of ſoul, and 
the conſciouſneſs of his truth and innocence. © His de- 
fence had nothing timorous or weak in it. His dif- 
courſe was bold, manly, generous, without paſsion, 
without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philo- 


ſopher, with no other ornament than that of truth, and 


brightened univerſally with the character and language 
of innocence. Plato, who was preſent, tranſcribed it 
afterwards, and without any additions, compoſed from 
it the work which he calls the Apology of Socrates, 


one of the moſt conſummate maſter-pieces of EG. | 


The following is an extract from it. 
4 I] am accuſed of corrupting the youth, and of in- 


ſtilling dangerous maxims into their minds, as well in 
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regard to Divine worſhip, as to the rules of government. 
You know, . Athenians, that I never made it my pro- 


feſſion to teach: nor can envy, however violent, reproach. 


me with having ever fold my inſtructions. I have an 
undeniable evidence for me in this reſpect, which is my 


poverty. Jam always equally ready to communicate my 


thoughts both to the rich and the poor, and to give 
them opportunity to queſtion or anſwer me. I lend 
myſelf to every one who is defirous of becoming vir- 
tuons; and if, amongſt thoſe who hear me, there are 
any that prove either good or bad, neither the virtues: 
of the one,.nor the vices of the other, to which I have- 
not contributed, are to be aſcribed to me. My whole. 
employment is to counſel the young and the old againſt 
too much love for the body, for riches, and all other 
precarious things, of whatever nature they be; and 
againſt too little regard for the ſoul, which ought to be. 
the object of their affection. For I incelsantly urge to: 
you, that virtue does not proceed from riches; but, on. 


-- the contrary, riches from virtue; and that all the other 


goods of human life, as. well public as private, have 
their ſource in the ſame. principle. ah 

If to ſpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I con- 
feſs, Athenians, that J am guilty, and deſerve to be 
puniſhed. If what I ſay be not true, it is moſt eaſy to 
convict meof falſehood. I ſee here a great numberofmy- 


-. diſciples: they have only to come forward. It will per- 


haps be ſaid, that the regard and veneration due to a 
maſter who has inſtructed them, will prevent them from 


declaring againſt me: but their fathers, brothers, and- 


uncles, cannot, as good relations and good citizens, 
excuſe themſelves for not ſtanding forth to demand 
vengeance againſt the corrupter of their ſons, brothers 
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and nephews. Theſe are, however, the perſons who 
take upon them my defence, and intereſt themſelves in 
the ſucceſs of my cauſe. | 

« Paſs on me what ſentence you pleaſe, Athenians;, 
] can neither repent nor alter my conduct. I mult 
not abandon or ſuſpend a function. which God him- 
ſelf has impoled on me. Now he has- charged me 
with the care of inſtructing my fellow-citizens. Ifafter 
having faithfully kept all the poſts wherein I was placed. 
by our generals at Potidza, Amphipolis, and Delium, 
the fear of death ſhould at this time make me abandon 


that in which the divine Providence has placed me, by 


commanding me to paſs my life in the ſtudy of philo- 


ſophy for the inſtruction of myſelf and others; this, 


would be a moſt criminal deſertion indeed, and make 
me highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, 
as an impious man who does not believe in the gods. 
Should you reſolve to acquit me, I ſhould not, Athe- 
nians, heſitate to ſay, I honour and love you; but I ſhall 
chooſe rather to obey God than you; and to my lateſt. 
breath ſhall never renounce my philoſophy, nor ceaſe 
to exhort and.reprove you according to my cuſtom, by 
ſaying to each of you occaſionally; „My good friend. 
and citizen of the moſt famous city in the world for 
wiſdom and, valour, are you not aſhamed to have no. 
other thoughts than thoſe of amaſsing wealth and of 
acquiring glory, credit, and dignities; neglecting the 
treaſures of prudence, truth, and wiſdom, and taking, 
no pains to render your ſoul as good and perfect as it is. 


capable of being?“ 


« [ am reproached with abject fear, and meanneſs of 


ſpirit, for being ſo. buſy in imparting my advice to every 


one in private, and for having always avoided to be: 
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preſent in your aſſemblies to give my counſels to my 


country. I think I have ſufficiently proved my courage 


4 


Whole people, either amongſt us or elſewhere, and who 
_ inflexibly applies himſelf to prevent the violation of the 
laws, and the practice of iniquity in a government, will 


and fortitude, both in the field, where 1 have borne 


arms with you, and in the ſenate, where I alone op- 
poſed the unjuſt ſentence you pronounced againſt the 


ten captains, who had not taken up and interred the 
bodies of thoſe who were killed ard drowned in the 
ſea-fight near the iſland Arginuſæ; and when, upon 
more than one occafion, I oppoled the violent and cruel 
orders of the thirty tyrants. What is it then that has 
prevented me from appearing in your aſsemblies? It is 
that voice divine, which you have fo often heard me 
mention, and Melitus has taken ſo much pains to ridi- 
cule. That ſpirit has attached itſelf to me from my in- 
fancy. It is a voice which I never hear but when it 
would prevent me from perfiſting in ſomething I have 


reſolved; for it never exhorts me to undertake any 
thing. It is the ſame being that has always oppoſed- 
me when I would have intermeddled in the affairs of 


the republic, and that with the greateſt reaſon: for I 
ſhould have been amongſt the dead long ago, had I 
been concerned in the meaſures of the ftate, without 
effecting any thing to the advantage of myſelf or our 


country. Do not take it ill, I beſeech you, if I ſpeak 
my thoughts without diſguiſe, and with truth and 


freedom. Every man who would generouſly oppoſe a 


never do ſo long with impunity. It is abſolutely ne- 
ceſsary for a man of this difpoſition, if he has any 


thoughts of living, to remain in a private ſtation, and 


never to have any ſhare in public affairs, 


4 
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« For the reſt, Athenians, if, in my preſent extreme 
danger, I do not imitate the behaviour of theſe, who, 
upon leſs emergences, have implored and ſupplicated 


| their judges with tears, and have brought forth their 


children, relations, and friends; it is not through pride 
and obſtinacy, or any contempt ſor you, but ſolely for 
your honour, and for that of the whole city. You 


ſhould know, that there are amongſt our citizens thoſe 


who do not regard death as an evil, and who give that 
name only to injuſtice and infamy. At my age, and 
with the reputation, true or falſe, which I have, would 
it be conſiſtent for me, after all the leſsons I have given 
upon the contempt of death, to be afraid of it myſelf, 


and to belie, in my laſt action, all the principles and 


ſentiments of my paſt life? | 
„But without ſpeaking of my fame, which I ſhould 
extremely injure by ſuch a conduct, I do not think it 


allowable to entreat a judge, nor to be abſolved by ſup- 


plications. He ought to be perſuaded and convinced. 
The judge does not {it upon the bench to ſhow favour, 
by violating the laws, but to do juſtice in conforming 


to them. He does not ſwear to diſcharge with impu- 
nity whom he pleaſes, but to do juſtice where it is due. 


We ought not, therefore, to accuſtom you to perjury, 
nor you to ſuffer yourſelves to be accuſtomed to it; for, 
in ſo doing, both the one and the other of us equally 
injure juſtice and religion, and both are criminals. 

Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athenians, that 
I ſhould have recourſe amongſt you to means which I 
believe neither honeſt nor lawful, eſpecially upon this 
occaſion, wherein I am accuſed of impiety by Melitus: | 
for, if I ſhould influence you by my prayers, and there- 
by induce you to violate your oaths, it would be unde- 
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niably evident, that I teach you not to believe in the 
gods; and even in defending and juſtifying myſelf, 
ſhould furniſh my adverſaries with arms againſt me, 
and prove that I believe no divinity. But I am very 
far from ſuch bad thoughts: I am more convinced of 
the exiſtence of God than my accuſers are; and fo con? 
vinced, that I abandon myſelf to God and you, that 
you may judge of me as you ſhall deem beſt for your- 
ſelves and me.” 

Socrates pronounced this diſcourfe with. a firm and 
intrepid tone. His air, his action, his viſage, expreſsed 
nothing of the accuſed. He ſeemed to be the maſter 
of his judges, from the greatneſs of ſoul with which he 
poke, without however loſing any of the modeſty na- 
tural to him. But how ſlight ſoever the proofs were 
againſt him, the faction was powerful enough to find 
him guilty. There was the form of a proceſs againſt 
him, and his irreligion was the pretence upon which 
it was grounded; but his death was certainly a con- 
certed thing. His ſteady uninterrupted courſe of ob- 
ſtinate virtue, which had made him in many caſes ap- 
pear fingular, and oppoſe whatever he thought illegal 
or unjuſt, without any regard to fimes or perſons, had 
precured him a great deal of envy and ill will. After 
his ſentence, he continued with the ſame ſerene and 
intrepid aſpect with which he had long enforced vir- 
tue, and held tyrants in awe. When he entered his 
priſon, which then became the reſidence of virtue and 
probity, his friends followed him thither, and continued 
to viſit him during the interval between his condemna- 
tion and his death. 75 : 
| GOLPSMITHs 
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SECTION II. 


The ScyTHIAN ambaſsadours to ALEX ANDER,. on his making 


ferefarations to attack their country. 


Ir your perſon were as gigantic as your deſires, the 
world could not contain you. Your right hand would 
touch the eaſt, and your left the weſt at the ſame time: 
you graſp at more than you are equal to. From Eu- 
rope you reach Aſia; from Afia you lay hold on Europe. 
And if you ſhould conquer all mankind, you. ſeem diſ- 
poſed to wage war with woods and ſnows, with rivers 
and wild beaſts, and to. attempt to ſubdue nature. But 


have you conſidered the uſual courte of things? have 


you reflected, that great trees are many years in grow- 


ing to their height, and are cut down in an hour? It is. 


fooliſh to think of the fruit only, without conſidering 


the height you have to climb to come at it. Take care- 


leſt, while you ſtrive to reach the top, you fall to the 

ground with the branches you have laid hold on. 
Beſides, what have you to do with the Scythians, or 

the Scythians with you? We have never invaded Ma- 


| cedon; why ſhould you attack Scythia? You: pretend. 


to be the puniſher of robbers; and are yourſelf the ge- 
neral robber of mankind. You have taken Lydia; you 
have ſeized Syria; you are maſter of Perſia; you have 
iubdued the Bactrians, and attacked India: all this. 
will not ſatisfy you, unleſs you lay your greedy and in- 
latiable hands upon our flocks and our herds. How. 
imprudent is your conduct! you graſp at riches, the. 


polseſsion of which only increaſes your avarice. You 


increaſe your hunger, by what ſhould produce ſatiety; 
ſo that the more you have, the more you deſire. But. 
have you forgotten how long the conqueſt of the 


\ 
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Bactrians detained you? While you were ſubduing 
them the Sogdians revolted. Your victories ſerve to 
no other purpoſe than to find you employment, by pro- 
ducing new wars; for the buſineſs of every conqueſt is 
| twofold, to win, and to preferve. Though you may be 
the greateſt of warriors, you muſt expect that the na- 
tions you conquer will endeavour to ſhake off the yoke 
as faſt as polsible : for what people choole to be under 


foreign dominion ? 


If you will croſs the Tanais, you may travel over | 


Scythia, aud obſerve how extenſive a territory we im 
habit: but to conquer us is quite another bulinels, 
You will find us, at one time, too nimble for your pur- 
ſuit; and at another, when you think we are fled 
far enough from you, you will have us ſurpriſe you in 
your camp: for the Scythians attack with no Jeſs vi- 
gour than they fly. It will, therefore, be your wiſdom 
to keep with ſtrict attention what you have gained: 
catching at more-you may loſe what you have. We 
have a proverbial ſaying in Scythia, That Fortune has 
no feet, and is furniſhed only with hands to diſtribute 
her capricious favours, and with fins to elude the graſp 
of thoſe to whom ſhe has been bountiful. —You proſels 
yourſelf- to be a god, the fon of Jupiter Ammon: 
it ſuits the gharacter of a god to beſtow favours on 
mortals, not to deprive them of what they have. But 
if you are no god, reflect on the precarious condi- 


tion of humanity, You will thus ſhow more wiſdom, 
than by dwelling on thoſe ſubjects which have puffed 


up your pride, and made you forget yourſelf. 
You ſee how little you are likely to gain by attempt- 
ing the conqueſt of Scythia. On the other hand, you 


may, if you pleaſe, have in us a valuable alliance. 


We command the borders both of Europe and Alia. 
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There is nothing between us and Bactria but the river 


Tanais; and our territory extends to Thrace, which, 
4 as we have heard, borders on Macedon. If you de- 
18 cline attacking us in a hoſtile manner, you may have 
= our friendſhip. Nations which have never been at 
Fu war are on an equal footing ; but it is in vain that con- 
5 fidence is repoſed in a conquered people. There can 
ok be no fincere friendſhip between the oppreſsors and 


the oppreſsed: even in peace, the latter think them- 
ſelves entitled to the rights of war againſt the former. 
We will, if you think good, enter into a treaty with 
you, according to our manner, which is not by fi gning, 
ſealing, and taking the gods to witneſs, as is the Gre- 
cian cuſtom; but by doing actual ſervices. The Scy- 
thians are not uſed to promiſe, but perform without 
promiſing. And they think an appeal to the gods ſu- 
perfluous; for that thoſe who have no regard for the 
eſteem of men will not heſitate to offend the gods by 
perjury.—You may therefore confider with yourſelf, 
whether you would chooſe to have for allies or for ene- 
mies, a people of ſuch a character, and ſo ſituated as 
to have it in their power either to ſerve you or to 
annoy you, according as you treat them, 

| Q. CURTIUS; 


FITS SECTION rt, 
Seech of Cavvurtius, a Roman wile, to the conſuls; in 
which he demands that the flebeians may be admitted into the 
conſul/tifr, and that the law hrohibiting fatricians and file- 


beians from intermay rying may be repealed, 


>mpt- | 
5 Wuar An inſult upon us is this!. If we are not ſo 
FM nich as the patricians, are we not citizens of Rome as 


TY vell as they? inhabitants of the ſame country? mem- 
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bers of the fame community? The nations bordering 
upon Rome, and even ſtrangers more remote, are ad- 
mitted not only to marriages with us, but to what is of 
much greater importance, the freedom of the city. 
Are we, becauſe we are commoners, to be worſe treated 
than ſtrangers? —And when we demand that the peo- 
ple may be free to beſtow their offices and dignities on 
whom they pleaſe, do we aſk any thing unreaſonable or 
new? do we claim more than their original inherent 
right? What occaſion then for all this uproar, as if the 
nniverſe were falling to ruin They were juſt going 
to lay violent hands upon me in the ſenate-houſe. 
What! muſt this empire then be unavoidably over. 
turned? Muſt Rome of neceſsity fink at once, if a ple. 
beian, worthy of the office, ſhould be xaifed to the 
conſulfhip? The patricians, I am perſuaded, if they 
could, would deprive you of the common light. It 
certainly offends them that you breathe, that you ſpeak, 
that you have the ſhapes of men. Nay, but to make 
commoner a conſul, would be, ſay they, a moſt enor- 
mous thing. Numa Pompilius, however, without be- 
| ing ſo much as a Roman citizen, was made King of 
Rome: the elder Tarquin, by birth not even an Italian, 
was nevertheleſs placed upon the throne : Servms 
Tullius, the ſon of a captive woman (nobody knows 


who his father was) obtained the kingdom as the re | 


ward of his wiſdom and virtue. In thoſe days, 10 

man, in whom virtue ſhone conſpicuous, was rejected, 

or deſpiſed, on account of his race and deſcent. . And 
did the ſtate ptoſper leſs for that? were not theſe 
ſtrangers the very beſt of all our kings? And, ſuppoſing 

now that a plebeian ſhould have their talents and merit 
muſt he not be ſuffered to govern us? 
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But, © we find that, upon the abolition of the regal 
power, no commoner was ehoſen to the coululate.” 
And what of that? Before Numa's time there were ne 
pontiffs in Rome. Before Servius Tullius's days there 
was no Cenſus, no diviſion of the people into claſses 
and centuries. Who ever heard of conſuls before the 
expulſion of Tarquin the Proud? Dictators, we all 
know, are of modern invention; and fo are the offices 
Within theſe ten years 
we have made decemvirs, and we have unmade them. 
Is nothing to be done but what has been done before? 
That very law forbidding marriages of patricians with 
plebeians, is not that a new thing? was there any ſuch 
law before the decemvirs enacted it? and a moſt 
ſhameſul one it is in a free ſtate. . Such marriages, it 
ſeems, will taint the pure blood-of the nobility! why, 
if they think ſo, let them take care to match their 
fiſters and daughters with men of their own fort. 
There is no need to fear, that we ſhall force any body 
into a contract of marriage. But, to make an expreſs 
hw to prohibit marriages of patricians with plebeians, 
what is this but to ſhow the utmoſt contempt of us, 
and to declare one part of the community to be impure 


and unclean? 


They talk to us of the canfiificn there will be in 18 
milies, if this ſtatute ſhould be repealed. I wonder 
they do not. make a law againſt a commoner's living 
near a nobleman, or going the ſame road that he is 
going, or being preſent at the ſame feaſt, or appearing 
in the ſame market-place: they might as well pretend, 
that theſe things make confuſion in families, as that in- 
termarriages will do it. Does not every one know, 
that the child will be ranked according to the quality 
of his father, let him be a patrician or a plebeian ? In | 
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ſhort, it is manifeſt enough, that we have nothing in 
view but to be treated as men and citizens; nor can 
they who oppoſe our demand, have any motive to do 
it, but the love of domineering. I would fain know, 
conſuls and patricians, whether the ſovereign power 
is in the people of Rome, or in you? I hope you wil 
allow, that the people can, at their pleaſure, either 
make a law or repeal one. And will you then, as 
ſoon as any law is propoſed to them, pretend to liſt 
them immediately for the war, and hinder them from 
giving their ſuffrages, by leading them into the field? 

Hear me, conſuls; whether the news of the war 
you talk of be true, or whether it be only a falſe ru. 
mour, ſpread abroad for nothing but a colour to ſend 


the people out of the city, I declare, as tribune, that 


this people, who have already ſo often maintained 


our country's caufe, are again ready to defend and 
. fupport it, if they may. be reſtored to their natural 
rights, and you will no longer treat us like ftran- 
gers in our own country. But if you account us ur 


worthy of your alliance by intermarriages; if you 
will not ſuffer the entrance to the chief offices in the 
ſtate to be open to all perſons of merit indifferently, 
but will confine your choice of magiſtrates to the ſe- 


nate alone—talk of wars as much as you pleaſe; 
paint, in your ordinary diſcourſes, the league and 


power of our enemies in colours more formidable than 
you do now—l declare that this people, whom you lo 
much deſpiſe, and to whom you are nevertheleſs indebted 
for all your victories, ſhall never more inliſt themſelves; 
not a man of them ſhall take arms; not a man of them 
ſhall expoſe his life for imperious lords, with whom he 
can neither ſhare the dignities of the ſtate, nor in private 


life have any alliance. by marriage. HO OKT, 
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Sheech of the EAN of CaaTHA 31, on the /upzect 9 * employing 
IsDLANs to fight againſt the dure 


I cannorT, my | Tr 
„ my lords, I ml not, join in congra- 


lation on misſ{ortun Tt 
une and diſgrace. This . 
diſgrace. Fhis, my lords, 1s 


a perilous and tremendous moment: it is not a time 
I 


for adulation ; the ſmoothneſs of llattery cannot ſav 

WD this rugged and awful crifis. It is now at 2s ia 
ee the throne in the language of truth. We - 5 
if polsible, diſpel the deluſion and darkneſs E e 
velop it; and diſplay, in its fall danger and genu 
colours, the ruin which is brought to our File 2 


miniſters ſtill preſume to expect ſupport in their in- 
fatuation? Can parliament be ſo dead to its dignity 


and duty, as to give their ſupport to meaſures thus ob 
traded and forced upon them? meaſurcs, m lord N 
which have reduced this late flouriſhing _ f 
ſcorn and contempt! But yeſterday, and England mi 10 
have ſtood againſt the world; now, DONG ſo poor bs ; 
do her reverence! The people, whom we - 3 
ſpiſed as rebels, but whom we now acknowled f 
enemies, are abctted againit us, ſupplied with wiſe 
military ſtore, their intereſt conlulted, and their a : 
baſſadours entertained by our inveterate enem er 


miniſters do not, and dare not, interpoſe with dignity 
or effect. The deſperate ſtate of our army abroad is » 


part known. No man more highly eſteems aud honours 
the Engliſh troops than I do: I know their virtues and 
their valour: I know they can achieve any thing but 
ee and I know that the conqueſt of Eng 
iſh 4 s ; : 

America is an impoſlibility. Lou cannot, my lords, 


Jou cannot conquer r America. What is your preſent 
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ſituation there? We do not know the worſt: but we 
know that in three campaigns we have done nothing, 
and ſuffered much. You may ſwell every expenſe, 
accumulate every aſsiſtance, and extend your traffic to 
the ſhambles of every German deſpot; your attempts 
will be for ever vain and impotent; - doubly fo, indeed, 
From this mercenary aid on which you rely; for it 
irritates, to an incurable reſentment, the minds of your 


adverſaries, to overrun them with the mercenary ſons . 


of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their pol- 
ſeſsions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. | 
But, wy lords, who is the man, that, in addition to 
the diſgraces and mitchieis of the war, has dared to 
authoriſe and aſſociate to our arms, the tomohawk and 
fealping knife of the ſavage ?—to call into civilized 
alliance, the wild and inhuman inhabitants of the 
woods? to delegate to the mercileſs Indian, the defence 
of diſputed rights, and to wage the horrors of his bar- 
barous war againſt our brethren? My lords, theſe 
enormities cry aloud for redreſs and puniſhment, But, 
my lords, this barbarous meaſure has been defended, 
not only on the principles of policy and neceſsity, but 
allo on thoſe of morality; . for it is perfectly allowable,” 
fays Lord Suffolk, “ to uſe all the means which God 
and nature have put into our hands.” I am aſtonifhed, 
J am ſhocked, to hear ſuch principles confeſſed; to hear 
them avowed in this houſe, or in this country. My 
lords, I did not intend to encroach ſo much on your 
altention ; but I cannot repreſs my indignation—1 feel 


myſelf impelled to ſpeak. My lords, we are called 


upon as members of this houſe, as men, as Chriſtians, 


to proteſt againſt ſuch horrible barbarity!—+#* That God 
2nd nature have put into our hands!” What ideas of 
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God and nature, that noble lord may entertain, I know 
not; but 1 Know, that ſuch deteſiable principles are 
equally. abhorrent to religion and kumanity. What! 
to attribute the ſacred ſanction of God and nature to 
the maſlacres of the Indian fcalping knife I- to the can- 
nibal ſavage, torturing, murdering, devouring, drink- 
ing the blocd of his mangled victims! Such notions 
thock every precept of morality, every feeling of 
humanity, every lentiment of honour. Theſe abomin- 


able principles, and this more abominable avowal of 


them, demand the moſt deciſive indignation. I call 
upon that right reverend, and this moſt learned 


Bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, to ſupport 
the jultice of their country. I call upon the bithops to 
interpoſe the unfullied fanctity of their lawn,—upon the 
judges to interpoſe the purity of their ermine, to ſave. 
us from this pollution. I call upon the honour of vour 
ordſhips, toreverence the dignity of your anceſtors, and 
to maintain your own. I call upon the ſpirit and huma- 
nity of my country, to vindicate the rational character. 
I invoke the genius of the conſiitution. From the 
tapeſtry that adorns thefe walls, the immortal anceſtor 
of this noble lord frowns with indignation at the diſ. 
grace of his country. In vain did he defend the liberty, 
and eſtabliſh ihe religion of Britain, againſt the tyranny 
of Rome, if theſe werle than Fopiſh cruelties and in- 
quiſitorial practices are endured among us. To ſend 
forth the mercileſs cannibal, thirſting for blood! againſt 
whom ?—your proteitant brethren to lay waſte their 
ccuntry, to deſolate their dwellings, and extirpate their 
race and name, by the aid and inſtrumentality of theſe 
horrible ſavages ! — Spain can no longer boaſt pre- 
eminence in ba.barity. She armed herſelf witk blood- 
| | 12 
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hounds to extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico; 
we, more ruthleſs, looſe thoſe brutal warriors againſt 
our countrymen in America, endeared to us by every 
tie that can ſanctify humanity. I ſolemnly call upon 
your lordſhips, and upon every order of men in the 
ſtate, to ſtamp upon this infamous procedure the in- 
delible ſtigma of the public abhorrence. More par- 
ticularly, I call upon the venerable prelates of our 
religion, to do away this iniquity; let them perform a 
luſtration to purify the country from this deep and 
deadly fin. 


My lords, I am old and weak, and at 33 unable 


to ſay more; but my feelings and indignation were too 

ſtrong to have allowed me to ſay lels. I could not 
have ſlept this night in my bed, nor even repoſed my 
head upon my pillow, without giving vent to my ſtead- 


faſt abhorrence of ſuch enormous and prepoſterous 
Principles. ä c 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PROMISCUOUS AND MIXED PIECES. 


SECTION . 


The Feoage of Life; an allegory. 


Live,” ſays Seneca, © is a voyage, in the progreſs ot 
which we are perpetually changing our ſcenes. We firlt 
leave childhood behind us, then youth, then the years 
of ripened manhood, then the better or more pleaſing 
part of old age.” The peruſal of this paſsage having 


excited in me a train of reflections on the ſtate of 1 


man, the inceſsant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the gra- 
dual change of his diſpoſition to all external objects, 
and the thoughtleſsneſs with which he floats along 
the ſtream of time, 1 ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt 
my meditations, and, on a ſudden, found my ears 
filled with the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of ala- 
erity, the fhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and 
the daſh. of waters. My aſtoniſhment for a time re- 
preſsed my curioſity; but ſoon recovering myſelf fo far 
as to inquire whither we were going, and what was 
the cauſe of ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was told 
that we were launching out into the ocean of life; 
that we had already paſsed the ſtraits of Infancy, in 
which multitudes had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs 
and fragility of their veſsels, and more by the folly, 
perverſeneſs, or negligence of thoſe who undertook to 
13 
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ſteer them; and that we were now on the main fea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any other 
means of ſecurity than the care of the pilot, whom it 
was always in our power to chooſe, among great num- 
bers that offered their direction and aſsiſtance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerneſs: and, 
firſt turning my eyes behind me, ſaw a ſtream flowing 
through tlowery iflands,. which every one that failed 
along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure; but no ſooner 


touched them, than the current, which, though not noiſy | 


or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him away. Be- 
yond theſe iſlands, all was darkneſs; nor could any of the 
paſsengers deſcribe the ſhore at which he firſt embarked. 
Before me, and on each {ide was an expanſe of wa- 
ters violently agitated, and covered with ſo thick a 
miſt, that the moſt perſpicacious eyes could fee but a 
little way. It appeared to be full of rocks and whirl 
pools; for many ſunk unexpectedly while they were 
courting the gale with full ſails, and inſulting thoſe 
whom they had left behind. So numerous, indeed, 


were the dangers, and ſo thick the darkneſs, that no 


caution could confer ſecurity. Yet there were many, 
who, by falſe intelligence, betrayed their followers 
into whirlpools, or by violence puthed thoſe whom they 
found in their way againſt the rocks. 
The current was invariable and. inſurmountable: 
but though it was impoſsible to fail againſt it, or to 
return to the place that was once paſsed, yet it was 
not ſo violent as to allow no opportunities tor dexterity 
or courage; ſince, though none could retreat back from 
danger, yet they might often avoid it by oblique di- 
rection. = 
It was, however, not very common to ſteer with 
much care or prudence ; ſor, by ſome univerſal infa- 
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tuation, every man appeared to think himſelf ſafe, 


though he ſaw his conſorts every moment ſinking round 
him; and no ſooner had the waves cloſed over them, 
than their fate and their miſconduct were forgotten; 
the voyage was purſued with the fame jocund confi- 
dence; every man congratulated himſelf upon the 
ſoundneſs of his veſsel, and believed himſelf able to 
ſtem the whirlpool in which his friend was ſwallowed, 
or glide over the rocks on which he was daſhed: nor 
was it often obſerved that the fight of a wreck made 
any man change his courſe. If he turned aſide for a 
moment, he ſoon forgot the rudder, and. left himſelf 
again to the diſpoſal of chance. | | 
This negligence: did not proceed ſrom indifference, 
or from wearineſs of their preſent condition; for not 
one of thoſe who thus ruſhed upon deſtruction failed, 


when he was ſinking, to call loudly upon his aſsociates 


for that help which could not now be given him: and. 


many ſpent their laſt moments in cautioning others 


againſt the folly by which they were intercepted m tne 
midſt of their courſe. Their benevolence was ſome- 
times praiſed, but their admonitions were unregarded. 
The veſsels in which we had embarked, being con- 


ſeſsedly unequal to the turbulence of the ſtream of life, 


were viſibly impaired in the courſe of the voyage, ſo 
that every paſsenger was certain, that how long ſoever 
he might, by favourable accidents, or by inceſsant 
vigilance, be preſerved, he muſt fink at laſt. 

This neceſsity of periſhing might have been ex- 
pected to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the daring 


at leaſt to keep the melancholy and timorous in per- 


petual torments, and hinder them from any. enjoymer 4 
of the varieties and gratifications which nature offered 
, ; 5 I 4 . 
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them as the ſolace of their labours; yet in effect none 
ſeemed leſs to expect deſiruction than thoſe to whom 
it wos moſt dreadful; they all had the art of conceal- 
ing their danger from themſelves; and thoſe who 
knew their inability-to bear the fight of the terrors that 
embarraſsed their way, took care never to look for- 
ward; but found ſome amuſement of the preſent mo- 
ment, and general! ly entertained themſelves by playing 
with Hope, who was the conſtaut aſsociate of the 
Voyage of Life. mY 
Yet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, even to thoſe 
whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they ſhould 
eſcape, but that they ſhould fink laſt; and with this 
promiſe every one was fatisfied, though he laughed at 
the reſt for ſeeming to believe it. Hope, indeed, ap- 
parently mocked the credulity of her companions; for, 
in proportion as their veſsels grew leaky, ſhe redoubled 
her aſsurances of ſafety; and none were more buſy in 
making proviſions for a long voyage, than they whom 


all but themſelves ſaw likely to oO ſoon by irre- 


parable decay. 


In the midſt of the current of Life, was the gulph of 


\ Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed with 
rocks, of which the pointed crags were concealed un- 
der water, and the tops covered with herbage, on 
which Eaſe ſpread couches of repoſe; and with ſhades, 
where Pleaſure warbled the ſong of invitation. Within 
{izht of theſe rocks, all who failed on the ocean of Life 


muſt neceſsarily paſs. . Reaſon indeed was always at 


hand to ſteer the paſsengers through a narrow outlet, 
by which they might eſcape; but very tew could, by 
her entreatics or remonſtrances, be induced to put the 
rudder into her hand, without ſtipulating that flic 
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ſhould approach ſo near the rocks of Pleafure, that they 
might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort enjoyment of that 
delicious. region, after which they always determined 
to purſue their courſe without any other deviation. 
Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far by theſe 


promiſes, as to venture her charge within the eddy of : 7 
the gulph of Intemperance, where, indeed, the cir- | | * 
eumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted the courſe : wh 


of the veſsel, and drew it, by infenſible rotations, to- 
wards the centre. She then repented her temerity, 
and with all her force endeavoured to retreat; but the 
draught of the gulph was generally too ſtrong to be 
overcome; and the paſsenger, having danced in circles | | 
with a pleaſing and giddy velocity, was at laſt over-- 


whelmed and loſt, Thoſe few whom Reaſon was 3 1 
) able to extricate,. generally ſuffered fo many ſhocks: ; 
| upon the points which ſhot out from the rocks of Plea-- | 
1 ſure, that they were unable to continue their courſe 5 
N with the ſame ſtrength and facility as before; but i 
*. floated along timorouſly and feebly, endangered by | | f 

every breeze, and ſhattered by every ruffle of the i} | 
7 water, till they ſunk, by flow: degrees, after long , { 
ch ſtruggles, and innumerable expedients, always repining 9 
n. at their own folly, and warning others againſt the firſt _ 4 j | 
on approach towards the gulph of Intemperance. | | 1 
s, There were artiſts who profelsed to repair the { 
in breaches, and ſtop the leaks, of the veſsels which had _ -. 8 
ite been ſhattered on the rocks of Pleaſure. Many ap- 85 i | 4 
at peared to have great confidence in their ſkill; and 1 | 
et, ſome, indeed, were preſerved by it from ſinking, who T1 i 1 
by had received only a ſingle blow): but I remarked, that 1 | I! 
the ſew veſsels laſted. long which had been much repaired; - 118 
{tie | | 5 
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por was it found that the artiſts themſelves continued 
afloat longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their aſsiſtance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of Liſe, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
funk later, and more ſuddenly; for they paſsed forward 
till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in whoſe company 
they had iſsued from the ſtraits of Infancy, periſh in the 
way, and at laſt were overſet by a croſs breeze, with- 
out the toil of refiſtance, or the anguiſh of expectation. 
But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the rocks of Plea- 
ſure, commonly ſubſided by ſenſible degrees; con- 
tended long with the encroaching waters; and ha- 
raſsed themſelves by labours that ſcarcely Hope herſelf 
could flatter with ſucceſs. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the mul- 
titude about me, I was fuddenly alarmed with an ad- 
monition from ſome unknown power: Gaze not idly 
upon others when thou thyſelt art ſinking. Whence 
is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, when thou and they are 
equally endangered ?” I looked, and ſeeing the gulph 


ol Intemperance before me, ſtarted and awaked.. 


DR. JOHNSON. 
SECTION IT, 


Striking inſtances of friend/ki}1, related in the Holy Scriſitures. 


ONE of the ſtrongeſt and, moſt affecting inſtances of 
a faithful attachment to be met with in hiſtory, occurs 


in the friendſhip which ſubſiſted between two females. 
The inſtance alluded to, is recorded in the Jewiſh an- 
nals, and moſt pathetically related by one of the facred 


penmen. The reader needs not be told, that this is 


the friendſhip of Naomi and Ruth. 
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Two very remarkable inſtances of ſriendſhip occur; 
in the hiſtory of our Saviour's life : it may not perhaps 
he altogether unneceſsary to ſtate them in all their 
liriking circumſtances, 

The Evangeliſt, in relating the W which Chriſt 
performed at Bethany, by reſtoring a perſon to liſe 
who had lain ſome days in the grave, introduces his 


narrative by emphatically obſerving, that © Jeſus loved 


Lazarus;” intimating, it ſhould ſeem, that the ſenti- 


ments which Chriſt entertained of Lazarus, were a. 


diſtinct and peculiar ſpecies of that general bene- 
volence, with which he was actuated towards all man- 


kind, Agreeably to this explication of the ſacred hif- 


torian's meaning, when the liſters of Lazarus ſent to 
acquaint Jeſus with the ſtate in which their brother 
lay, they did not even mention his name; but pointed 


Him out by a more honourable and equally notorious de- 
ſiignation. The terms of their meſsage were, Behold ! 
he whom thou loveſt is fick !” Accordingly, when he - 
informs his diſciples of the notice he had thus received, 
his expreſsion is, Our friend Lazarus fleepeth.” That 
Chriſt did not upon this occalion uſe the word friend 
in its looſe undiſtinguiſhing acceptation, but in a re- 
ſtrained and ftrictly appropriated ſenſe, is not only 
maniſeſt from this plain account of the fact itſelf, but 


appears more evident from the ſequel. For, as he was . 


advancing to. the grave, accompanied with the re- 

lations of the deceaſed, he diſcovered. the fame emo— 

tions of grief, as ſwelled the boſoms of thoſe with whom 

Lazarus had been moſt intimately connected; and ſym- 

patnizing with their common ſorrow, he melted into 

tears, This circumſtance was too remarkable to eſ- 
| | 1.6 
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cape particular obſervation: and it drew from the 


' ſpectators, what one would think it. muſt neceſsarily 


draw from every reader, this natural and obvious re- 


flection, “ Behold | how he loved him!” 


But in the concluding cataſtrophe of our Saviour's 
life, he gave a ſtill more decifive proof, that ſentiments 


of the ſtrongeſt perſonal attachment and ſriendſhip, 


any other ſenſibility than that of its own inexpreſsible 


- and Mary Magdalene. When Jeſus ſaw his mother, 


were not unworthy of being admitted into his ſacred 
boſom. They were too deeply, indeed, impreſsed, to 


be extinguiſhed even by the moſt excruciating tor- 
ments. In thoſe dreadiul moments, obſerving among 


the afflicted witneſses of his painſul and ignominious, 


ſufferings, that faithful follower, who is deſcribed by 


the hiſtorian as © the diiciple whom he loved; he dil- 


tinguiſhed him by the moſt convincing inſtance of ſu- ; 


perior confidence, eſteem, and affection, that ever was 
exhibited to the admiration of mankind. For, under 
circumſtances of the moſt agoniz: ng torments, when it 
might be thought impoſsible for human nature to retain 


lufferings; he recommended to the care and protection 
of this his tried and approved friend, in terms of pe- 
culiar regard and endearment, the moſt tender and fa- 
cred object of his private affections. But no language 
can repreſent this pathetic and affecting ſcene, with a 
force and energy equal to the ſublime ſimplicity of the 
« Now there ſtood by 
the crols of Jeſus, his' mother and his mother's fiſter, 


Evangeliſt's own narrative: 


and the diſciple whom he loved, he ſaith to his mother, 


| Behold thy ſon! Then he ſaith to the diſciple, Behold 


thy mother! And from that hour that diſciple took her 
to his own home.” 
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It may ſafely be aſserted; that among all thoſe me- 
morable examples of friendſhip, which have been ce- 
lebrated with the higheſt encomiums by the ancients; 
there cannot be produced a ſingle inſtance, in'which 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing features of exalted amity are fo 
ſtrongly diſplayed, as in the foregoing relation. The 
only one, perhaps, that bears even a faint reſemblance 
to it, is that famous tranſaction recorded by Lucian in 
his dialogue entitled Toxaris. Eudamidas being on 
his death-bed, made his will, by which he bequeathed 
his aged mother to the care and protection of Are- 
theus; and his daughter to Charixenus, to be diſpoſed 
of in marriage according to his diſcretion; enjoining 


him, at the {ame time, to give her as ample a portion 


as his circumſtances would admit. He added, that in 
caſe either of the legatees ſhould happen to die, he 
ſubſtituted the ſurviver in his ſtead. Charixenus 
died very ſoon aſter the teſtator: in conſequence of 
which, Aretheus took each of theſe ſingularly con- 
fidential legacies to himſelf; and celebrating the 
marriage of his only daughter and that of his friend, 
on the ſame day, he divided his fortune equally be- 
tween them. | 

When the very different circumſtances atterding 
theſe reſpective examples, are duly conſidere ; it muſt 


be acknowledged, that the former rites as much above 


the latter in the proof it exhibits of ſublime iriendibip, 
as it does in the dignity of the characters concerned. 
Upon the whole then it appears, that the Divine Founder 
of the Chriſtian religion, as well by his own example, 
as by the ſpirit of his moral doctrine, has not only en- 
encouraged, but conſecrated friendſhip. 


C. MELMOTE. 
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SECTION III. 


Mrgcr. 
Ani Abraham ſaid, Will thou alſo deſtry the righteous with the 
wicked, O Lord? GENESIS. 


Ta1s verſe, and thoſe which follow, ſtrikingly de- 
monſtrate, on the one hand, the Mercy of the Almighty; 


and on the other, the benevolent diſpoſition of this 


amiable patriarch. We are firſt ſtruck with the tender 


arguments of Abraham, and then with the yielding 
| Kindneſs of the long-ſuffering Omnipotent. Wilt thou 


not {pare the place, O Father, ſays the petitioner, for 
the ſake of fifty upright characters? Far be it from 


charity and from benevolence, like thine, to do aſter 


this unequal manner: far be it from thee to blend the 
fates of the virtuous with thoſe of the wicked : far be 


it from the univerſal Judge, who weigheth all things in- 


the even balance, to do amiſs, or to deal unfairly! The 
anſwers of the Deity are uncommonly affectionate, and 


conſiſtent with the Divine Goodneſs. If I find, ſaid he, 
fifty righteous within the city, then I will ſpare all the 


place for their. ſakes. But alas! Abraham, who knew 
the wickedneſs of Sodom, as well as the mercy of the 
power whom he addreſsed, was obliged to go farther. 
Behold, now, I have taken upon me, poor imperfect 
creature as I am, a compound of duſt and aſhes, to 


ſpeak before the Lord of nature; I tremble in thy pre- 


ſence, and yet I approach thee. Peradventure there 


ſhall lack five of the fifty righteous : thou wilt not be 
extremely minute to mark what is wanting; nor can it 
be in thy benignant nature to deſtroy all the city for 
lack only of five, | 
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To this the reply was agreeable to the wiſhes of the 
patriarch; for the Deity declared he would ſpare the 
city for the ſake of forty and five, And thus the 
matter went on, requeſting on the one hand, and 
granting on the other, till the Lord of forgiveneſs pro- 
miſed to ſuſpend the ſtroke of deſtruction for the fake 
of ten. Perhaps the forbearance of Heaven to the 
children of men, was never more finely illuſtrated than 


in this inſtance: and when we conſider it, we ſhall the 
leſs wonder at the little interruptions and ſtops that are 


put to the general impiety of the times. It is the 
grand complaint of moraliſts, that we live in an age far 


exceeding every other in point of degeneracy; that 


the world is much worle than it was in the days of 
old; and that, conſequently, it is matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment the Creator doth not, for theſe reaſons, deſtroy 
what he hath made, and hurry on, in wrath, the diſso- 


lution of all things. But the hiſtory of mankind evinces, | 


that in the earlieſt periods, 'the vices and paſsions as 


generally prevailed as at preſent; that murder, envy, 


drunkenneſs, and every other error, as powerfully ty- 
ranniſed over the human heart, as at this very hour: 
though, perhaps, the moderns may have made ſome in- 


novations in iniquity, it is but doing the ſame bad 


things with more art, with more faſhion, or with more 
refinement. * Ee 7 
Infinite, indeed, muſt be the mercy, which, both 


at the beginning and. now, preſerves us from the ven- 
geance of Heaven; and the crimes of every age have 


been of ſufficient magnitude to provoke. the puniſh- 
ment; and to exerciſe the utmoſt kindneſs of the 
Deity ! What, for inſtance, muſt be the ſenſations of 
Lternal Perfection, at the fight of all that variety of 
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erimes perpetrated in a ſingle day, within the precinets 
of every large city? What muſt he, who comprehends 
at one view all the tranſactions of the world, feel, as 


| he ſurveys that aſtoniſhing maſs of miſchief, fraud, 
malignity, blaſphemy, and meanneſs, committed con- 
ſtantly beneath his penetrating eye? Mercy 1s. cer- 


tainly his diſtinguiſhed attribute. Amongſt men, we 


call him a forgiving character, who paſses over, with 


impunity, ſome petty affront, or injury, in ſocial life: 

the parent is eſteemed amiable, who pardons an offend- 

ing child; and to refiſt giving blow for blow, when the 
temptation to recriminate ſeems to lie fairly open, is 
thought to be a ſublime effort of human excellence. 
But how do theſe virtues dwindle, when we place 
them near the clemency of the Omnipotent ! Notwith- 


| ſtanding the thouſand inſults that are daily directed by 


man againſt his Maker, how very, very ſeldom his red 
right arm is raiſed to deſtroy! And even when im- 


piety, with the ſtrides of a giant, towers onward to the 


throne, with what ſuperior mildneſs of majeſty he cloſes 
his eye upon the audacity, as unwilling to fee what his 


_ . juſtice muſt have puniſhed! Amidſt his greatneſs, he 
\ fits inſhrined, continuing to diſpenſe a-bleſsing where 


a curſe is frequently deſerved: and in the very moment 


that man is murmuring at his regulations, with how: 


much kindneſs does he perſiſt in beſtowing his bounty, 
till even the complainer is filenced and aſhamed ! Well 
then, indeed, may we exclaim, with a univerſal yojcs 


of ſincerity, “ Bleſsed be the name of the Lord, for his 


mercy endureth for ever,” c. MFLMGTH, 
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SECTION Iv. 


1 


Ke le folly and miſery & idleneſs. 


Tux idle man lives not to himſelf, with any more 
3 antage than he lives to the world. It is indeed on 
a ſuppoſition entirely oppoſite, that perſons of this cha- 
racter proceed. They imagine that, how deficient ſo- 
ever they may be in point of duty, they at leaſt con- 
ſult their own ſatisfaction. They leave to others the 
erudgery of life; and betake themſelves, as they think, 
to the quarter of enjoyment and eaſe. Now, in con- 
tradiction to this, I aſsert, and hope to prove, that the 
idle man, firit, ſhuts the door againſt all improvement; 
next, that he opens it wide to every deſtructive folly ; 
and, laſtly, that he excludes himſelf from the true en- 
joyment of pleaſure, | 

Firſt, He ſhuts the door againſt 8 of every 
. whether of mind, body, or fortune. The law of 
our nature, the condition under which we were placed 
from our birth, is, that nothing good or great is to be 
acquired, without toil and induſtry. A price is ap- 
pointed by Providence to be paid for every thing; and 
the price of improvement, is labour. Induſtry may, 
indeed, be ſometimes diſappointed. The race may not 
de always to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong. 
But, at the ſame time, it is certain that, in the ordi- 
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vary courſe of things, without ſtrength, the battle can- | 


not be gained; without ſwiftneſs, the race cannot be 
run with ſucceſs. If we conſult either the improve- 
went of the mind, or the health of the body, it is well 
known that exerciſe is the great inſtrument of pro- 


woting both, Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily, and 
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the mental powers. As in the animal ſyſtem it engen- 
ders diſeaſe, fo on the faculties of the ſoul it brings a 
fatal ruſt, which corrodes and waſtes them; which, in 
a ſhort time, reduces the brighteſt genius to the ſame 
level with the meaneſt underſtanding. The great dit- 
ferences which take place among men, are not owing 


to a diſtinction that nature has made in their original 


powers, ſo much as to the ſuperior diligence with 
which ſome have improved theſe powers beyond 
others. To no purpoſe do we polsels the ſeeds of 
many great abilities, if they are ſuffered to lie dormant 
within us. It is not the latent poſseſsion, but the ae- 


tive exertion of them, which gives them merit. Thou- 


ſands whom indolence has ſunk into contemptihle ob- 
ſcurity, might have come forward to the higheſt diſ- 
tinction, if idleneſs had not fruſtrated the effect of all 
their powers. | 
- Inſtead of going on to aprovement; all is go 
to decline, with the idle man. His character falls into 
contempt. His fortune is conſumed. Diſorder, con- 
fuſion, and embarraſsment, mark his whole ſituation. 
Obſerve in what lively colours the ſtate of his affairs 
is deſcribed by Solomon. « I went by the field of the 
ſlothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of un- 
derſtanding. And lo! it was all grown over with 
thorns; nettles had covered the face thereof; and the 
ſtone wall was broken down. Then I ſaw and con- 
ſidered it well. I looked upon it, and received in- 
ſtruction.“ Is it in this manner, that a man lives to 
himſelf? Are theſe the advantages, which were ex- 
pected to be found in the lap of eaſe? The down may 
at firſt have appeared loft; but it will ſoon be found 
to cover thorns innumerable. This is, however, only 2 
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ſmall pact of the evils which perſons of this deſcription 
bring on themſelves; for, 

In the ſecond 43 while in this manner they ſhut 
the door againſt every improvement, they open it wide 
to the moſt deſtructive vices and follies. The human 
mind cannot remain always unemployed. Its paſsions 
mult have ſome exerciſe. If we ſupply them not with 
proper employment, they are ſure to run looſe into 
riot and diſorder. While we are unoccupied by what | 
is good, evil is continually at hand; and hence it is 
ſaid in Scripture, that as ſoon as Satan “ found the 


houſe empty,” he took poſseſsion, and filled it“ with 


evil ſpirits.” Every man who recollects his conduct, 
may be ſatisfied, that his hours of idleneſs have always 
proved the hours moſt dangerous to virtue. It was 
then, that criminal deſires aroſe; guilty purſuits were 
ſuggeſted; and deſigns were formed, which, in their 
ifue, have diſquieted and embittered his whole life. 
If ſeaſons of idleneſs are dangerous, what muſt a con- 
unued habit of it prove? Habitual indolence, by a 
filent and ſecret progreſs, undermines every virtue in 
the foul. More violent paſsions run their courſe, and 
terminate. They are like rapid torrents, which foam, 
and ſwell, and bear down every thing before them. 
But aſter having overflowed their banks, their impetu- 
olity ſubſides. They return, by degrees, into their 
natural channel; and the damage which they have 
done, can be repaired. Sloth is like the llowly-tlowing, 
putrid ſtream, which ſtagnates in the marſh, breeds 
renomous animals, and poiſonous plants; and infects 
with peſtilential vapours the whole country round it. 
Having once tainted the foul, it leaves no part of it 
ſound; and, at the ſame time, gives not thole alarms 
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to conſcience, which the eruptions of bolder and 


fiercer emotions often occafion. The diſeaſe which it 
brings on, is creeping and inſidious; and is, on that ac- 


count, more certainly mortal. 


One conſtant effect of idleneſs, is to nouriſſi the 
paſsions, and, of courſe, to heighten our demands for 
gratification; while it unhappily withdraws from us. 


the proper means of gratifying theſe demands. If the 


defires of the induſtrious man are ſet. upon opulence 


or diſtinction, upon the conveniences, or the advan- 
tages of life, he can accompliſh his defires, by methods 


which are fair and allowable... The idle man has the. 


ſame defires with the induſtrious, but not the ſame re- 


ſources for compaſsing his ends by honourable means. 
He muſt therefore turn himſelf to ſeek by fraud, or by 
violence, what he cannot ſubmit to acquire by induſtry. 
Hence, the origin of thoſe multiplied crimes to which 


idleneſs is daily giving birth in the world; and which- 


contribute ſo much to violate the order, and to diſturb 
the peace, of ſociety. In general, the children of idle- 


neſs may be ranked under two denominations or claſses 


of men. Either, incapable of any effort, they are ſuch 
as ſink into abſolute meanneſs of character, and con- 
tentedly wallow with the drunkard and debauchee, 


among the herd of the ſenſual, until poverty overtakes 


them, or diſeaſe cuts them off; or, they are ſuch as, 
retaining ſome remains of vigour, are impelled, by 
their paſsions, to venture on a deſperate attempt for 
retrieving their ruined fortunes. In this caſe, they 
employ the art of the fraudulent gameſter to inſnare 
the unwary. They iſsue forth with the highwayman 
to plunder on the road; or with the thief and the 


robber, they infeſt the city by night, From this claſs, 
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our priſons are peopled; and by them the ſcaffold is 
furniſhed with thoſe melancholy admonitions, which 
are ſo often delivered from it to the crowd. Such are 
frequently the tragical, but well known, conſequences 
of the vice of idleneſs. 

In the third, and laſt place, how dangerous ſoever 
idleneſs may be to virtue, are there not pleaſures, it 
may be ſaid, which attend it? Is there not ground to 
plead, that it brings a releaſe from the oppreſsivè cares 
of the world; and ſooths the mind with a gentle ſatis- 
faction, which is not to be found amidſt the toils of a 
buſy and active life?—This is an advantage which, 
leaſt of all others, we admit it to poſseſs. In behalf 
of inceſsant labour, no man contends. Occafional re- 
leaſe from toil, and indulgence of eaſe, is what nature 


- demands, and virtue allows. But what we afſ®rt is, 
h that nothing is ſo great an enemy to the lively and 
ch pirited enjoyment of life, as a relaxed and indolent 
rb habit of mind He who knows not what it is to labour, 


je- knows not what it is to enjoy. The felicity of human 
os life, depends on the regular proſecution of ſome laud- 
ch {ble purpoſe or object, which keeps awake and enlivens 
on- all our powers. Our happineſs conſiſts in the purſuit, 
much more than in the attainment, of any temporal 
good. Reſt is agreeable; but it is only from preced- 
ing labours, that reſt acquires its true reliſh, When 


as, 
by e mind is ſuffered to remain in continued inaction, 
t for l its powers decay. It ſoon languiſhes and ſickens; 


and the pleaſures which it propoſed to obtain from 
ct, end in tediouſneſs and infipidity. To this, let 
at miſerable ſet of men bear witneſs, who, after 
the ending great part of their life in active induſtry, | 
laſs, ere retired to what they fancied was to be a pleaſing | 


no 
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erjoyment of themſelves, in wealthy inactivity, and 
profound repole, Where they expected to find an 


elyſium, they have found nothing but a dreary and 


comfortleſs waſte. Their days have dragged on, in 
uniſorm languor; with the melancholy remembrance 
often returning, of the cheerful hours they palzed, 
when they were engaged in the honeſt buſineſs, and 
labours of the world. 

We appeal to every one who has the leaſt know: 


ledge or obſervation of life, whether the buſy, or the 
dle, have the moſt agreeable enjoyment of themielves: 


Compare them in their families. Compare them in 
the ſocieties with which they mingle; and remark 
which of them diſcover moſt cheerfulneſs and gatety, 


| which poſseſs the moſt regular flow of ſpirits; whoſe 


temper is moſt equal; whoſe good humour, moſt un- 
clouded, While the active and diligent both enliven, 
and enjoy ſociety, the idle are not only a burden to 
themlelves, but a burden to thoſe with whom they are 
connected; a nuiſance to all whom they oppreſs with 
their company. 

Enough has now been ſaid to convince every think 
mg perſon, of the ſolly, the guilt, and the miſery, df 
an idle ſlate. Let theſe admonitions ſtir us up to 
exert ourſelves in our different occupations, with that 
virtuous activity which becomes men and Chriſtians 
Let us ariſe from the bed of ſloth; diſtribute our time 


with attention and cares and improve to advantage 


the opportunities which Providence” has beſtowed 
The material buſineſs in which our ſeveral ſtations ei 
gage us, may often prove not ſuffeient to occupy tit 
whole of our time and attention. In the life even 


buſy men, there are {requent intervals of leiſure. L 
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them take care, that into theſe, none of the vices of 
idleneſs creep. Let ſome ſecondary, ſome ſubſidiary 


| employment, of a fair and laudable kind, be always at 

hand to fill up thioſe vacant ſpaces of life, which too 
; many aſsign, either to corrupting amulements, or to 
: | 


mere inaction. We ought never to forget, that entire 

idleneſs always borders, either on miſery, or on guilt. 
At the fame time, let the courſe of our employments 

be ordered in ſuch a manner, that in carrying them on, 


5 we may be alſo promoting our eternal intereſt. With 
88 the buſineſs of the world, let us properly intermix the 
15 exerciſes of devotion. By religious duties, and virtu- 
4 aus actions, let us ſtudy to prepare ourſelves for a 
5 k better world. In the midſt of our labours for this life, it 5 
dae ought never to be forgotten, that we muſt 66 firſt ſeek the 
6 kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs; and give dili- 
gence to make our calling and election ſure :” other- 

| wile, how active ſoever we may ſeem to be, our whole 
ns activity will prove only a laborious idleneſs: we ſhall 
5 x appear in the end, to have been buly to no purpoſe, 
"uy or to.a purpoſe worſe than none. Then only we ſub 
(unde fil the proper character of Chriſtians, when we join 

"Wl that pious zeal which becomes us as the ſervunts of 
ry, G God, with that induſtry which is required of us, as 
vp good members of fociety ; when, according to the ex- 
th thy hortation of the Apolile, we are found “ not ſlothful 
ista in buſineſs,” and, at the ſame time, © fervent in ſpirit, 
ur * ſerving the Lord.” _ BLAIR, 
Val, | | 
owed : 
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and affections, to our views and defires, that no man 


can foretel what his character would prove, ſhould he 


be either raiſed or depreſsed in his circumſtances, in 
a remarkable degree; or placed in ſome ſphere of ac- 
tion, widely different from that to which he has been 


accuſtomed in former life. 
The ſeeds of various qualities, good and bad, he in 


all our hearts. But until proper occaſions ripen, and 


bring them forward, they lie there inactive and dead. 


They are covered up and concealed within the receſses 
| of our nature: or, if they ſpring up at all, It is under 


ſuch an appearance as is frequently miſtaken, even by 
ourſelves. Pride, for inſtance, in certain ſituations, 
has no apportunity of diſplaying itſelf, but as agus 
nimity, or ſenſe of honour. Avarice appears af neceſ 
ſary and laudable economy. What in one ſtation of 
life would diſcover itſelf to be cowardice and baſeneſ 
of mind, paſses in another for prudent eircumſpection. 
What in the fulneſs of power would prove to be cruelty 
and oppreſsion, is reputed, in a ſubordinate rank, no 
more than the exerciſe of proper diſcipline. For a while, 
the man isknown neither by the world, nor by himſel), 


to be what he truly is. But bring him into a new fitu- 


ation of life, which accords with his predominant dif 
poſition; which ſtrikes on certain latent qualities of his 

ſoul, and awakens them into action; and as the leaves 
of a flower gradually unfold to the ſun, fo thall all his 
true character open full to view. 

This may, in one light, be accounted not ſo much an 
alteration of character, produced by a change of ci 
cumſtances, as a diſcovery brought forth of the 1 

character, which formerly lay concealed. Yet, at tis 


- ſame time, it is true that the man himſelf undergoes3 
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change. For opportunity being given for certain diſ- 
poſitions, which had been dormant, to exert themſelves 
N without reſtraint, they of courſe gather ſtrength. By 


1 of the temper are borne down; and thus an alteration 
is made in the whole ſtructure and ſyſtem of the ſoul. 

n He is a truly wiſe and good man, who, through Divine 

d aſsiſtance, remains ſuperior to this influence of fortune 

d. on his character; who, having once imbibed worthy 

es ſentiments, and eſtabliſned proper principles of action, 

er continues conſtant to theſe, whatever his circumſtances 

by be; maintains, throughout all the changes of his life, 

ns, one uniform and ſupported tenor of conduct ; and 

na- what he abhorred as evil and wicked in the beginning 

(0 of his days, continues to abhor to the end. But how 

of rare is it to meet with this honourable conſiſtency { 
eſs among men, while they are paſsing through the differ- 4 
on. ent ftations and periods of life! When they are ſetting | ; 
elty out in the world, before their minds have been greatly | 
no miſled or debaſed, they glow with generous emotions, | 1 
ale, and look with contempt on what is ſordid and guilty. : i 5 
ſell, But advancing farther in life, and inured by degrees 'I 
fitu-W to the crooked ways of men; prefsing through the . | 
di. crowd, and the buſtle of the world; obliged to contend [3 
f his WY with this man's craſt, and that man's ſcorn; accuſtomed, 4 | 
ave ſometimes, to conceal their ſentiments, and often to = 
I his fifle their feelings, they become at laſt hardened. in 13 
heart, and famillar with corruption. Who would not | | 
ch an drop a tear over this fad, but frequent fall of human 1 
cit. probity-and honour! Who is not humbled, when he | 
real beholds the refined ſentiments and high principles on I 
at tre which we are fo ready to value ourſelves, brought to | 
goes fuch a ſhameful iſsue; and man, with all his boaſted at- 


means of the aſcendancy which they gain, other parts 
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tainments of reaſon, diſcovered fo often to be the 
creature of his external fortune, moulded and formed 
by the incidents of his life! 

Let us for a moment reflect on the dangers which 
' ariſe from ſtations of power and greatnels ; eſpecially, 
when the elevation of men to theſe has been rapid and 

ſudden. Few have the ſtrength of mind which is re- 
quiſite for bearing ſuch a change with temperance and 
ſelf-command. The reſpect which is paid to the great, 

and the ſcope which their condition affords for the in- 
dulgence of pleaſure, are perilous circumſtances to vir- 
tue. When men live among their equals, and are ac- 
cuſtomed to encounter the hardſhips of life, they are 
of courſe reminded of their mutual dependence on 
each other, and of the dependence of all upon Gad. 


But when they are highly exalted above their fellow „ 


they meet with few objects to awaken ſerious reflec- 
tion, and with many to feed and inflame their paſsions. 
They are apt to ſeparate their intereſt from that of all 
around them; to wrap themſelves up in their vain 
grandeur ; and, in the lap of indolence and ſelfiſh plea- 
ure, to acquire a cold indifference to the concerns 


even of thoſe whom they call their friends. The fan- 


cied independence into which they are lifted up, is ad- 
verſe to ſentiments of piety, as well as of humanity, in 
their heart. 


But we are not to imagine, that 1 tations i in 
the world furniſh the only formidable trials to which. 


our virtue is expoſed. It will be found, that we are 
liable to no fewer, nor leſs dangerous temptations, from 
the oppoſite extreme of poverty and depreſsion, When 
men who have known better days are thrown down 


into abject ſituations of fortune, their ſpirits are broken 
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and their tempers ſoured: envy rankles in their breaſt 


at ſuch as are more ſucceſsful: the providence of 
Heaven is accuſed in ſecret murmurs; and the ſenſe 
of miſery is ready to puſh them into atrocious crimes, 
in order to better their ſtate. Among the inferior 


claſses of mankind, craft and diſhoneſty are too often 


found to prevail, -Low and penurious circumſtances 


depreſs the human powers. They deprive men of the 


proper means of knowledge and improvement; and 


where ignorance is groſs, it is always in hazard of en- 


gendering profligacy. 


Hence it has been, generally, the opinion of wiſe 
men in all ages, that there is a certain middle condi- 
tion of life, equally remote from either: of thoſe ex- 
tremes of fortune, which, though it wants not alſo its 


down dangers, yet is, on the whole, the ſtate moſt fa- 


vourable both to virtue and to happineſs. For there, 
luxury and pride on the one hand, have not opportu- 
nity to enervate or intoxicate the mind, nor want and 


dependence on the other, to fink and debaſe it; there, 


all the native affections of the ſoul have the freeſt and 
faireſt exerciſe, the equality of men is felt, friendſhips 


are formed, and improvements of every fort are pur- 


ſued with moſt ſucceſs; there, men are prompted to 
induſtry without being overcome by toil, and their 
powers called forth into exertion, without being either 


ſuperſeded by too much abundance, or baffled. by inſu 


perable diſfioulties; there, a mixture of comforts and 


of wants, at once awakens their gratitude to God, and 
reminds them of their dependence on his aid; and 


therefore, in this ſtate, men ſeem to enjoy life to moſt 
advantage, and to be leaſt expoſed” to the ſnares of 
vice. ne Long 
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From what has been ſaid, we learn the importance 
of attending, with the utmoſt care, to the choice which 
we make of our employment and condition in life. It 
has been ſhown, that our external ſi tuation frequently 
operates powerfully on our moral character; and by 
conſequenee that it is ſtrictly connected, not only with 
our temporal welfare, but with our everlaſting happi- 
neſs or mifery. He who might have paſsed unblamed, 
and upright, through certain walks of life, by unhap- 
pily chooſing a road where he meets with temptations 
too ſtrong for his virtue, precipitates himſelf into 


ſhame here, and into endlefs ruin hereafter. Yet how 


often is the determination of this moſt important arti- 
cle left to the chance of accidental connexions, or ſub- 
mitted to the option of youthful fancy and humour ! 
When it is made the ſubject of ſerious deliberation, 
how ſeldom have they, on whom the decifion of it de- 


pends, any further view than ſo to diſpoſe of one who is 
coming out into life, as that he may the ſooneſt become 


rich, or, as it is expreſsed, make his way to moſt ad- 
vantage in the world ! Are there no other objects than 
this to be attended to, in fixing the plan of life? 
Are there not ſacred and important intereſts which 
deſerve to be conſulted ?—=We would not willingly 
place one whofe welfare we ſtudied, in a fituation for 
which we were convinced that his abilities were un- 
equal. Theſe, therefore, we examine with care; and 
on them we reſt the ground of our decifion. It is, 
| however, certain, that not abilities merely, but the 
turn of the temper and the heart, require to be ex- 
amined with equal attention, in forming the plan 
of future eſtabliſhment. Every one has ſome peculiar 
| weakneſs, ſome predominant paſsion, which expoſes 
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him to temptations of one kind more than of another. 

Carly this may be diſcerned to ſhoot ; and from its firſt 
_ rifings its future growth may be inferred. Anticipate 
its progreſs. Confider how it is likely to be affected, 
by ſucceeding occurrences in life. If we bring one 


whom we are rearing up into a ſituation, where all 
the ſurrounding circumſtances ſhall cheriſh and mature 


this fatal principle in his nature, we become, 1n a great 


meaſure, anſwerable ſor the conſequences that follow. 


In vain we truſt to his abilities and powers. Vice and. 
corruption, when they have tainted the heart, are 
ſufficient to overſet the greateſt abilities. Nay, too 
frequently they turn them againſt the poſsetsor; and 


render them the infiruments of his more ſpeedy ruin. 


SECTION vr. 
The vifim of M1Rz 4 ; exhibiting a picture of man life. 


On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 


the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after 


having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morning 
devotions, I aſcended the high hills of Bagdat, in order 
to pals the reſt of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As I was here airing myſelf on the tops of the moun- 
tains, I fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity 


of human life; and paſsing from one thought to another, 


ourely, ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and life a dream- 

Whilſt 1 was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes towards the 

ſummit of a rock that was not far from me, where'T 

diſcovered one in the habit of a ſhepherd, but who was 

in __ a. being of ſuperior nature. 1 drew near 
; K. 3. 
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with profound reverence,. and fell down at his feet. 
The genius ſmiled upon me with a look of compaision 
and affability, that familiarized him to my imagination, 
and at once difpelled all the fears and apprehenſions 
with which I approached him. He lifted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, Mirza, ſaid he, I 
Have heard thee in thy ſoliloquies; follow me. | 


le then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 


and placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes eaſtward, 
jaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, ſaid I, a 
huge valley, and a prodigious. tide of water rolling 
through it. The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the 
vale of miſery; and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt, 
is part of the_great tide of eternity. What 1s the 
reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide I fee riſes out of a thiek miſt 
at one end, and again loſes itſelf in a thick miſt at the 
other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that portion of 
eternity which is called Time, meaſured out by the ſun, 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
conſummation. Examine now, ſaid he, this ſea that is 
bounded with darkneſs at both ends, and tell me what 


thou diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding 


in the midſt of the tide. The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid 
he, is human life; conſider it attentively. Upon a 
more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it conſiſted of 


threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral broken 


arches, which, added to thoſe that were entire, made 
up the number about an hundred. As I was counting 
the arches, the genius told me that this bridge conſiſted 
at firſt of a thouſand ; but that a great flood ſwept away 
the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition 1 
vow beheld it. But tell me further, ſaid he, what thou 


diſcovereſt on it, 1 ſee multitudes of people paſsing | 


with ſ⸗ 
who re 
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over it, ſaid I, and a black cloud hanging on each end 
of it. As 1 looked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of 
the paſsengers dropping through the bridge into the 
great tide that flowed underneath it; and, upon further 
examination, perceived there were innumerable trap- 
doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the pal- 


ſengers no ſooner trod upon, than they fell through 


them into the tide, and immediately diſappeared. 
Theſe hidden pitfalls were ſet very thick at the en- 


trance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people no ſooner 
broke through the cloud than many fell into them. 


They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
and lay cloſer together towards the end of the arches: | 
that were entire. There were indeed ſome perſons, 


but their number was very lnall; that eontinued a kind 


of hobbling march on the broken arches, but fell through _ 
one after another, being quiet tired and fpent with ſo 
long a walk. | 

Ipaſsed ſome time in the contemplation of this wonder- 
ful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects which it 
preſented. My heart was filled with a deep melan- 
choly, to ſee feveral dropping unexpectedly in the 
midſt of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing 
that ſtood by them, to ſave themfelves. Some were 


looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful poſture, 


and, in the midſt of a ſpeculation, ſtumbled and fell out 
of fight, Multitudes were very bufy in the purſuit of 
bubbles, that glittered in their eyes, and danced before 
them ; but often, when they thought themſelves within 
the reach of them, their footing failed, and down they - 
ſunk. In this confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome 
with ſcimitars in their hands, and others with-urinals; 
who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thruſting feverat 
K 4 
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_ perſons on trap. doors which did not feem to lie in their 


way, and which they might have eſcaped had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 

The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this melan- 
e proſpect, told me J had dwelt long enough upon 
it. Take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, and tell me 
if thou ſeeſt any thing. thou doſt not comprehend. Upon 
looking up, What mean, faid I, thoſe great flights of 
birds that are perpetuaily hovering about the bridge, 
and ſettling upon it from time to time? I ſee vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among many other 


feathered creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, that 


perch in great numbers upon the middle arches. Thele, 


Quid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, 
love, with the like cares and RY that infeſt mag | 


tie. ©: 
I here fetched a deep ſigh: Alas, ſaid I, man was 


made in vain! how is he given away to miſery and 


mortality! tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! 
The genius being moved with compaſsion towards me, 


bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect. Look no 


more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, 


in his ſetting out for eternity; but caſt thine eye on 
that thick miſt into which the tide bears the feveral 
generations of mortals that fall into it. I directed 
my fight as I was ordered, and (whether or not the 
good genius ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural 
force, or diſsipated part of the miſt that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I ſaw the valley open- 
ing at the farther end, and ſpreading forth into an 


immenſe ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant run- 


ning through the midſt of it, and dividing it into two 
equal parts. The clouds {till reſted on one half of it, 
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inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in it; but the | 
other appeared to me a vaſt ocean, planted with in- 


numerable iſlands, that were covered with fruits and 


flowers, and-interwoven with a thouſand little ſhining 
ſeas that ran among them. I could ſee perſons dreſsed 
in glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, paſ- 
ſing among the trees, lying down by the ſides of foun- 
tains, or reſting on beds of flowers. Gladneſs grew in 


me at the diſcovery of ſo delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed 


for the wings of an eagle, that I might ſty way to- 
thoſe happy ſeats; but the genius told me there was no 
palsage to them, except through the gates of death that 
I ſaw opening every moment upon the bridge. The 
iſlands, ſaid he, that lie fo freſh and green before thee, 
and with which the whole face of the ocean appears 
ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more in number than 


the ſands on the ſea-ſhore. There are myriads of 


iſlands behind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reach-- 
ing further than thine eye, or even thine imagination, 


can extend itſelf, Theſe are the manſions of good. 


men after death, who, according to the degree and 


kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are diſtributed: 


among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound with plea- 


fares of different kinds and degrees, ſuitable to the 
reliſhes and perfections of thoſe who are ſettled in 
them: every iſland is a paradiſe accommodated. to its 
reſpective inhabitants. Are-not theſe, O Mirza, babi-- g 8 
tations worth contending for? Does life appear miſerable, 
that gives thee opportunities of earning ſuch a reward? 
Is death to be feared, that will convey thee to ſo happy. 
an exiſtence? Think not man was made in- vain, who- 


has ſuch an eternity: reſerved for him.— I gazed with 
\nexpreſsible . on theſe happy iſlands. At 
K 5 
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Shave diſtinguiſhed all other lawgivers, 
influence i in the ſtate; he had no wealth; he aimed at 
no worldly power. He was the ſon of a carpenter's 
wife, and he was himſelf a carpenter. | 
his reputed parents, that at the time of his birth bis 


5 ing at all. 


PART T. 


length, ſaid I, ſhow me now, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets 
that lie hid under thoſe dark clouds, which cover the 


ocean on the other fide of the rock of adamant. The 


genius making me no anſwer, I turned about to addreſs 


:myſelf to him a ſecond time, but 1 found that he had 
left me. 


| I then turned again to the viſion which I had 
been fo long contemplating; but inſtead of the rolling 
tide, the arched bridge, and the happy iſlands, I ſaw 


nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with 


_ ſheep, and e grazing upon the ſides of it. 
SPECTATOR, 


SECTION II. 


Character of the GREAT FouNDER of Cirijtianity. 


Nzver was there on earth any other perſon of ſo 


extraordinary a character. as the Founder of our reli- 
gion. In him we uniformly ſee a mildneſs, dignity, 


and compoſure, and a perfectign. of witdom and of 
goodneſs, that plainly. point & 


out as a ſuperior 
being. But his ſuperiority was all in his own divine 
mind. He had none of thole outward advantages that 
He had no 


So poor Were 


mother could obtain no better lodging than a ſtable; 
and ſo poor was he himſelf, that he often had no lodg- 


« Whence 


That he had no advantages of education, we 
may inſer from the ſurpriſe expreſsed by his neighbours 
on hearing him ſpeak in the ſynagogue: 

Kath this man theſe things? What wiſdom is this which 
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that his own or any other country could have afforded, 


was publickly crucified. —This is the great perſonage, 


whom the wilſeſt and beſt men that ever lived have : 
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is given him? Is not this the carpenter, the ſon of Mary? 
Are not his brethren and ſiſters with us?“ This point, 
however, we need not inſiſt on; as from no education, 


was it poſsible for him to derive that ſupernatural 
wiſdom and power, that ſanctity of life, and that purity 
of doctrine, which ſo. eminently diſtinguiſh him. His 
firſt adherents were a few fiſhermen ; for whom he was 
ſo far from making any proviſion, that, when he ſent 
them out to preach repentance and heal difeaſes, they - 
were, by his deſire, furniſhed with nothing, but one 
coat, a pair of ſandals, and a ſtaff. He went about; in 
great humility and meekneſs, doing good, teaching 
wiſdom, and glorifying God, for the fpace of about 
three years after the eommencement of his. miniſtry ; | 
and then, as he himſelf had foreſeen and foretold, he 


who at this day gives law to the world. This is he, 
who has been the author of virtue and happineſs to 
millions and millions of the human race. And this is he 


reverenced as. a Divine Perſon, and gloricd in as the 
deliverer and ſaviour of mankind. PR. BEATTIE. 


SECTION VIII. 


The 'ſririt and laws of C rift ianity ſaſterior to thoſe of every. 


othe; religion. 


Tu morality of the goſpel gives it an infinite ſupe- 
riority over all ſyſtems of doctrine that ever were deviſed 
by man. Were our lives and opinions to be regulated 

as it preſcribes, nothing would be wanting to make us 
happy: there would be no injuſtice, no impiety, no 
. | 5 1 
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diſorderly paſsions. Harmony and love would uni- 
verſally prevail. Every man, content -with his lot, 
reſigned to the Divine Will, and fully perſuaded that a 
happy eternity is before him, would paſs his days in 


_ tranquillity and joy, to which neither anxiety, nor pain» 
nor even the fear of death, could ever give any inter- 


ruption. - The beſt ſyſtem of pagan ethics are very 


imperfect, and not free from abfurdity; and in them 


are recommended modes of thinking unſuitable to 
human nature, and modes of conduct which, though 
they might have been uſeſul in a political view, did not 


tend to virtue and happineſs univerſal. But of all our 
Lord's inſtitutions the end and aim is, to promote the 


happineſs, by promoting the virtue, of all mankind. 
In the next place; his peculiar doctrines are not 

like any thing of human contrivance. © Never man 

ſpake like this man.” One of the firſt names given to 


that diſpenſation of things which he came to introduce, 


was the kingdom, or the reign, of heaven. It was 
juſtly ſo called; being thus diſtinguiſhed, not only from 
the religion of Moſes, the ſanctions whereof related to 
the preſent life, but alſo from every human ſcheme of 
moral, political, or eccleſiaſtical legiſlation. 

The views of the heathen moraliſt extended not 
beyond this world; thofe of the Chriſtian are fixed on 


that which is to come. The former was concerned for 


his own country only or chiefly; the latter takes con- 


| cern in the happineſs of all men, of all nations, cen- 


ditions, and capacities, A few, and but a few, of the 


ancient philoſophers, ſpoke of a ſuture ſtate of retri- 


bution as a thing defirable, and not improbable: reve- 


lation ſpeaks of it as certain; and of the preſent life as 


a ſtate of trial, wherein virtue or holineſs is neceſsary, 
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not only to entitle us to that ſalvation which, through 


the mercy of God and the merits of his Son, Chriſtians 
are taught to look for, but allo to prepare us, by habits 


of piety and benevolence, for a reward, which none 


but the pure in heart can receive, or could reliſh. 
The duties of piety, as far as the heart is concerned, 


| were not much attended to by the heathen lawgivers. 
Cicero coldly ranks them with the ſocial virtues, and 
ſays very little about them. The ſacrifices were mere 


ceremony. And what the Stoicks taught of reſignation 
to the will of heaven, or to the decrees of fate, was ſo 


_ repugnant to ſome of their other tenets, that little good 


could be expected from it. But of every Chriſtian 


virtue piety is an eſsential part. The love and the fear 
of God muſt every moment prevail in the heart of a 


follower of Jeſus; and whether he eat or drink, or 
whatever he do, it mult all be to the glory of the 
Creator. How different this from the een of 


Greece and Rome! 


In a word, the heathen morality, even in its beſt 
form, that is, as two or three of their beſt philoſophers 
taught it, amounts to little more than this:“ Be uſeful 


to yourſelves, your friends, and your country; ſo ſhall 


you be reſpectable while you live, and honoured when: 


you die; and it is to be hoped you may receive a reward 


in another life.” The language of the Chriſtian law- 
giver is different. © The world is not worthy of the 
ambition of an immortal being. Its honours and plea- 
ſures have a tendency to debaſe the mind, and dif- 
qualify it for future happineſs. Set therefore your 


affections on things above, and not on things on the 


earth. Let it be your fupreme deſire to obtain the 
favour of God; and, by a courſe of diſcipline, prepare 
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yourſelves for a re-admiſsion into that rank which was 
forfeited by the fall; and for being again but a little 


honour everlaſting.” 
What an elevation muſt it give to our pious TG 
tions, to contemplate the Supreme Being and his 
Providence, as revealed to us in Scripture! We are 
there taught, that man was created in the image of 
God, innocent and happy: and that he had no ſooner 


him, and his offspring, to the natural conſequences of 
his diſobedience, and of their hereditary depravity, 
was pleaſed to begin a wonderful diſpenſation of grace, 
in order to reſcue from perdition, and raiſe again to 
happineſs,” as many as ſhould acquieſce in the terms of. 


cordingly. 
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diſpenſation, we are further taught, that God is a ſpirit, 
unchangeable, and eternal, univerſally preſent, and ab- 
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all conſolation; to truſt in him as the friend, the 
comforter, and the almighty guardian of all who believe 
and obey him; to rejoice in him as the beſt of Beings, 
and adore him as the greateſt. We are taught, that 
he will make allowance for the frailties of our.nature, 
and pardon the fins of thoſe who repent;—and, that 


nity to the human race, we are taught, that he gave 
his only Son as our ranſom and deliverer; and we are 
not only permitted, but commanded, to pray to him, 


lower than the angels, and crowned with glory and 


fallen into ſin, than his Creator, inſtead of abandoning 


the offered ſaluntien and regulate their lives ac- 


By the ſacred books, that contain the hiſtory of this - 


ſolutely perfect; that it is our duty to fear him, as a 
being of conſummate purity and inflexible juſtice, and 
to love him as the Father of mercies, and the God of: 


we may fee, in the ſtrongeſt light, his peculiar benig- 
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and addreſs him as our Father :—we are taught, 
moreover, that the evils incident to this ſtate of trial 
are permitted by him,. in order to exerciſe our virtue, 
and prepare .us for a future ſtate of never-ending 
felicity ; and. that theſe momentary afflictions are 
pledges of his paternal love, and ſhall, if we receive 


them as ſuch, and venerate them accordingly, work out 
for us © an exceeding great and eternal weight of glory.“ 


If theſe hopes and theſe ſentiments contribute more to 
our happineſs, and to the purification of our nature, 


than any thing elſe in the world can do, ſurely that 


religion, to which alone we owe theſe ſentiments and 
hopes, muſt be the greateſt bleſsing that ever was 
conferred. on the poſterity of Adam. 

Chriſtianity propoſes to our imitation the higheſt 


examples of benevolence, purity, and piety. It ſhows, 


that all our actions, purpoſes, and thoughts, are to us of 
infinite importance; their conſequences being nothing 


leſs than happineſs or miſery in the life to come: and 


thus it operates moſt powerfully on our felf-love. By 
teaching, that all mankind are brethren; by com- 
manding us to love our neighbour as ourſelves; and: 
by declaring every man our neighbour, to whom we- 


have it in our power to do good, it improves bene- 


volence to the higheſt pitch. By prohibiting revenge, 
malice, pride, vanity, envy, ſenſuality, and covetouſneſs; 
and by requiring us to-forgive, to pray for, and to bleſs 


our enemies, and to do to others as we would that they 


ſhould do to us, it lays a:reſtraint-on every maleyolent 
and turbulent paſsion ; and reduces the whole of ſocial 
virtue to two or three precepts; ſo brief, that they 
cannot be forgotten; ſo plain, that they cannot be 
miſunderſtood; ſo reaſonable, that no man of ſenſe 
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controverts them; and ſo welbTuited to human nature 
and human affairs, that every candid mind may cafily, 
and on all accaſions apply them to practice. 
Chriſtianity recommends the ſtricteſt ſelf. attention, | 
by this awful confideration, that God is continually 


preſent with us, knows what we think, as well as what 


we do, and will judge the world in righteouſneſs, and 
render unto every man according to his works. It 


makes us conſider: conſcience, as his voice and law 


within us; purity of heart, as that which alone can. 
qualify us for the enjoyment of future reward; and 
mutual love, or charity, as that without which all other 


virtues and accompliſhments are of no value: and, by = 
a view of things peculiarly ſtriking, it cauſes. vice to 


appear a moſt pernicious and abominable thing, which 
cannot eſcape puniſhment. In a word,“ Chriſtianity,” 
as Biſhop Taylor well obſerves, * 1s a doctrine in 
which nothing is ſuperfluous or burdenſome ; and in 
which there is nothing wanting, which can procure 
happineſs to mankind, or 0 which God can be 
OO 4; DR, BEATTIE. 


SECTION IX, e 
Creation the froduct of Divine Goodneſs, 


CREATION 1s a diſplay of Supreme goodnefs, no leſs 
than of wiſdom and power. It is the communication 


of numberlets benefits, together with exiſtence, to all 


who live. Juſtly is the earth faid to be “ full of the 


' goodneſs of the Lord.“ Throughout the whole ſyſtem. 


of things, we behold. a manifeſt tendency to promote 
the benefit either of the rational, or the animal crea- 
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tion. In ſome parts of nature, this tendeney may be 


leſs obvious than in others. Objects, which to us leer 
uſeleſs, or hurtful, may ſometimes occur; and ſirauge 
it were, if in ſo vaſt and complicated a ſyſtem, difficul; 
ties of this kind ſhould not occaſionally preſent them- 
ſelves to beings, whoſe views are ſo narrow and limited 
as ours. It is well known, that in proportion as the 
knowledge of nature has increaſed among men, theſe 
difficulties have diminiſhed, Satisfactory accounts 


have been given of many perplexing appearances. 
. Uſeful. and proper purpoſes have been found to be- 


promoted, by objects which were, at firſt, _—_ un- 


profitable or noxious, 


Malignant muſt be the mind of that 1 e 2 


diilorted eye he muſt have contemplated creation, who 
can ſuſpect, that it is not the production of Infinite Be- 


nignity and Goodneſs. How many clear marks of be- 


nevolent intention appear, every where around us! 


What a profuſion of beauty and ornament is poured 
forth on the face of nature! What a magnificent ſpec- 
tacle preſented to the view of man] What ſupply con- 
trived for his wants! What a variety of objects ſet 
before him, to gratify his ſenſes, to employ his under- 
ſtanding, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and 
gladden his heart! Indeed, the very exiſtence of the 
univerſe is a ſtanding memorial of the goodneſs of the 


Creator, For nothing except goodneſs could originally 


prompt creation. The Supreme Being, ſfelfexiſtent. 
and all-ſufiicient, had no wants which he could ſeek to 
ſupply. No new accefsion of felicity or glory was to re- 
(uit to him, from creatures which he grade. It was good- 
ies communicating and pouring itſelf forth, goodneſs 


delighting to impart happineſs in all its forms, which in 
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the beginning created the heaven and the earth, 
Hence, thoſe innumerable orders of living creatures 
with which the earth is peopled; from the loweſt claſs 
of ſenſitive being, to the higheſt rank of reaſon and in- 
telligence. Wherever there is life, there is ſome de- 
gree of happineſs; there are enjoyments ſuited to the 
different powers of feeling; and earth, and air, and 
water, are, with magnificent liberality, made to teem 
with life. 

Let thoſe ſtriking diſplays of Creating Goodneſs call 
forth, on our part, reſponſive love, gratitude, and ve- 
neration. To this great Father of all exiſtence and 
life, to Him who hath raiſed us up to behold the light 
of day, and to enjoy all the comforts which his world 


preſents, let our hearts fend fortþ-a-perpetnal hymn of 


praiſe. Evening and morning let us celebrate Him, 
who maketh the morning and the evening to rejoice 
over our heads; who “ openeth his hand, and fatisfieth 


the defire of every living thing.” Let us rejoice, that we | 


are brought into a world, which is the production of Infi- 
nite Goodneſs; and over which a Supreme Intelligence 
preſides. Convinced that he hateth not the works 
which he hath made, nor hath brought creatures into 
exiſtence, merely. to ſuffer unneceſsary pain, let us, 
even in the midſt of ſorrow, receive, with calm fub- 
miſsion, whatever he is pleaſed to ſend; thankful for 
what he beſtows; and ſatisfied, that, without good 
reaſon, he takes nothing away. 

It is not in the tremendous appearances of power 
merely, that a good and wellinſtructed man beholds 
the Creator of the world. In the conſtant and regu- 
lar working of his hands, in the filent operations of 
his wiſdom and goodneſs, ever going on throughout 
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nature, he delights to contemplate and adore him. 


This is one of the chief fruits to be derived from that 


more perfect knowledge of the Creator, which is im- 
parted to us by the Chriſtian revelation. Impreſsing 
our minds with a juſt ſenſe of all his attributes, as not 


_ wiſe and great only, but as gracious and merciful, let 
it lead us to view every object of calm and undiſturbed. 


nature, with a perpetual reference to its Author. We 
mall then behold all the ſcenes which the heavens and. 
the earth preſent, with more refined feelings, and ſubli- 
mer emotions, than they who regard them ſolely as ob- 
jects of curioſity, or amuſement. Nature will appear 
animated, and enlivened, by the preſence of its Author. 


When the ſun riſes or ſets in the heavens ; when ſpring | 


paints the earth, when ſummer ſhines in its glorv, when. 


autumn pours forth its fruits, or winter returns in its. 


awful forms, we ſhall view the Creator manifeſting 
himſelf in his works. We ſhall meet his preſence in 
the fields. We ſhall feel his influence in the cheering 
beam, We ſhall hear his voice in the wind. We ſhall 


behold ourſelves every where ſurrounded with the 


glory of that univerſal ſpirit, who fills, pervades, and 
upholds all. We ſhall live in the world as in a great 
and auguſt temple; where the preſence of the Di- 
vinity, who inhabits it, inſpires devotion, BLAIR. 


SECTION x. 
The benefits of” _—_— retirement; 


An entire retreat from worldly affairs, 1s not wht 
religion requires; nor does it even enjoin a great re- 
treat from them. Some ſtations of life would not per- 
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mit this; and there are few ftations which render it 
necefsary. The chief field, both of the duty and of 


the improvement of man, lies in active life. By 


the graces and virtues which he exereiſes amidſt his 


fellow-creatures, he is trained up for heaven. A total 


retreat from the world, is ſo far from being the perfec- 


— 


tion of religion, that, ſome particular caſes excepted, 
it is no other than the abuſe of it. 
But, though entire retreat would lay us aſide ſrom 


the part for which Providence chiefly intended us, it 


is certain, that, without occaſional retirement, we 


muſt act that part very ill. There will be neither 


conſiſtency in the conduct, nor dignity in the charac- 
ter, of one who ſets apart no ſhare of his time ſor me- 
ditation and reflecticn. In the heat and buſtle of life, 
while paſsion is every moment throwing falſe colours 


on the objects around us, nothing can be viewed ina 


juſt light. If we wiſh that reaſon ſhould exert her na- 
tive power, we mult ſtep aſide from the crowd, into the 
cool and filent ſhade. It is there that, with fober and 
Ready eye, ſhe examines what is good or ill, whats 
wiſe or fooliſh, in human conduct; ſhe looks back on 
the paſt, ſhe looks forward to the future; and forms 
plans, not for the preſent moment only, but for the whole 
of life. How ſhould that man difcharge any part of his 
duty aright, who never ſuffers his paſsions to cool? 
and how ſhould his paſsions cool, who is engaged, 
without interruption, in the tumult of the world! 
This inceſsant ſtir may be called, the perpetual drunk- 


enneſs of life. It raiſes that eager fermentation of 


ſpirit, which will be ever ſending forth the dangerous 


ſumes of raſhneſs and folly. Whereas he who mingles 


religious retreat with worldly affairs, remains calm, 
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and maſter of himſelf. He is not whirled round, and 
rendered giddy, by the agitation of the world; but, : : 
from that ſacred retirement, in which he has been con- . 
9 verſant among higher objects, comes forth into the | | 


with retirement, being devoured with fuch eager haſte, | 
ſpeedily ſurfeits and diſguſts. Hence, theſe are the | 
perſons, who, after having run through a rapid courſe | | 
of pleaſure, after having glittered for a few years in the 
foremoſt line of public amuſements, are the moſt apt 197471 
to fly at laſt to a melancholy retreat; not led by. reli- | 
gion or reaſon, but driven by diſappointed hopes, and | 
exhauſted ſpirits, to the penſi ve conclufion, that “ all is - jo 
vanity.” h | 8 | F 
If uninterrupted intercourſe with the world wears | 
out the man of pleaſure, it no leſs oppfeſses the man 
| 3 


fs world with manly tranquillity, fortified by the prin- | 
al ciples which he has formed, and prepared for whatever | . 
bf may befall. | h 
d, As he who is unacquainted with retreat, cannot ſuſ- 
tain any character with propriety, ſo neither can he. | 
—_ enjoy the world with any advantage. Of the two | 
Ys claſses of men who are moſt apt to be negligent of this | 
my duty, the men of pleaſure, and the men of buſineſs, it is 
her hard to ſay which ſuffer moſt, in point of enjoyment, 
AC from that neglect. To the former, every moment ap- 
7 7 pears to be loſt, which partakes not of the vivacity of 
nmr amuſement. To connect one plan of gaiety with ano- 
my ther, is their whole ſtudy; till, in a very ſhort time, 
n Wh nothing remains but to tread the ſame beaten round; to 
. enjoy what they have already enjoyed, and to ſee what 2 | 
the they have often ſeen. Pleaſures thus drawn to the - 
| and. dregs, become vapid and taſteleſs. What might have ns f N 
. " WY plcaſed long, if enjoyed with temperance, and mingled | 0 | 
on 
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of buſineſs and ambition. The ſtrongeſt ſpirits muſt at 
length fink under it. The happieſt temper muſt be 
foured by inceſsant returns of the oppoſition, the in- 
conſtancy, and treachery of men. For he who lives 
always in the buſtle of the world, lives in a perpetual 
warfare. Here an enemy encounters; there, a rival 
ſupplants him. The ingratitude of a friend ſtings him 
this hour; and the pride of a ſuperior wounds him the 
next. In vain he flies for relief to trifling amulements, 
Theſe may afford a temporary opiate to care; but they 
communicate no ſtrength to the mind. On the con- 
trary, they leave it more ſoft and defenceleſs, when 
moleſtations and injuries renew their attack. 

Let him who wiſhes for an effectual cure to all the 
wounds which the world can inflict, retire from inter- 
courſe with men to intercourſe with his Creator, 

When he enters into his cloſet, and ſhuts the door, let 
him ſhut out, at the ſame time, all intruſion of worldly 
care; and dwell among objects divine and immortal. 
Thoſe fair proſpects of order and peace, hall there 

open to his view, which form the moſt perfect contraſt 
to the. confufion and miſery of this earth. The celeſtial 
inhabitants quarrel not; among them there is neither 
ingratitude, nor envy, nor tumult, Men may harals 
one another; but in the kingdom of heaven. concord 
and tranquillity reign for ever. From ſuch objects, 
there beams upon the mind of the pious man, a pure 
and enlivening light; there is diffuſed over hie heart, 


= holy calm. His agitated ſpirit reaſsumes its firmneh, 


and regains its peace. The world ſinks in its im- 

portance; and the load of mortality and miſery loſes 

almoſt all its weight. The © green paſtures” open, 

and the „ ſtill waters” flow around him, beſide which 
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the © Shepherd of Iſrael“ guides his flock. The dif- 


turbances and alarms, fo formidable to thoſe who are 
engaged in the tumults of the world, ſeem to him only 
like thunder rolling. afar off; like the noiſe of diſtant 
waters, whoſe ſound he hears, whoſe courſe he traces, 
but whole waves touch him not. 

As religious retirement is thus evidently conducive 
to our happineſs in this life, ſo it is abſolutely neceſsary 
in order to prepare us for the life to come. He who 
lives always in public, cannot live to his own ſoul. 
Our converſation and intercourſe with the world, is, 
in ſeveral reſpects, an education for vice. From our 
earlieſt youth, we are accuſtomed to hear riches and 
honours extolled as the chief poſseſsions of man; and 
propoſed to us, as the principal aim of our futare pur- 
ſuits. We are trained up, to look with admiration on 
the flattering marks of diſtinction which they beſtow. 
In queſt of thoſe fancied bleſsings, we ſee the multi- 
tude around us eager and fervent. Principles cf duty, 
we may, perhaps, hear ſometimes inculcated; but we 
ſeldom behold them brought into competition with 
worldly profit. The ſoft names, and plaufible colours, 


under which deceit, ſenſuality, and revenge, are pre- - 


ſented to us in common diſcourſe, weaken, by degrees, 
our natural ſenſe of the diſtinction between good and 
evil. We often meet with crimes authorized by high 


examples, and rewarded with the careſses and ſmiles : 


of the world. Thus breathing habitually a contagious 
air, how certain is our ruin, unleſs we ſometimes re- 
treat from this peſtilential region, and ſeek for proper 


correctives of the diſorders which are contracted 
there? Religious retirement both abates the diſeaſe, 
and furniſhes the remedy. It leſsens the corrupting 
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c 
influence of the world; and it gives opportunity ſot b 
better principles to exert their power. Solitude li 
is the hallowed ground which religion hath, in every ri 
age, choſen for her own. There, her inſpiration is he 
telt, and her ſecret myſteries elevate the foul; there, th 
falls the tear of contrition; there, riſes towards * 
heaven the ſigh of the heart; there, melts the ſoul with © 


all the tenderneſs of devotion, and pours itſelf forth 
before him who made,” and him who redeemed it. 
How can any one who is unacquainted with ſuch em- 
ployments of mind, be fit for heaven? If heaven be the 
habitation of pure affections, and of intellectual joy, 
can ſuch a ſtate be reliſhed by him who is always 
immerſed among ſenſible objects, and has never ac- 
quired any taſte for the pleaſures of the underſtanding, 
and the heart. N | 
The great and the worthy, the pious and the virtu- 
ous, have ever been addicted to ſerious retirement, 
It is the characteriſtic of little and frivolous minds, to 
be wholly occupied with the vulgar objects of lite, 
Theſe fill up their defires, and ſupply all the entertain. 
ment which their coarſe apprebenſions can reliſh. But 
a more refined and enlarged mind leaves the world 
behind it, feels a call for higher pleaſures, and ſeek 
them in retreat. The man of public ſpirit has re 
courſe to it, in order to form plans for general good; 
the man of genius, in order to dwell on his favourite 
themes; the philoſopher, to purſue his diſcoveries; 
the ſaint, to improve himſelf in grace. © Ifaac went 
out to meditate in the fields, at the evening tide. 
David, amidſt all the ſplendour of royalty, often bears 
witneſs both to the pleaſure which he received, and t0 
the benefit which he reaped, from devout meditation. 
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Our bleſsed Saviour himſelf, though of all e wet 


lived on earth he needed leaſt the aſsiſtance of religious 
retreat, yet, by his frequent practice, has done it ſignal 


honour.” Often where the garden, the mountain, and 
the filence of the night, ſought by him, for intercourſe 
with Heaven. When he had ſent the e Nor | 
away, he went up into a mountain, apart, to pray.“ 


The world is the great deceiver, whoſe fallacious 


arts it highly imports us to detect. But in the midſt 


of its pleaſures and purſuits, the detection is impoſsible. 


We tread, as within an enchanted circle, where 
nothing appears as it truly is. It is only in retreat, 


that the charm can be broken. Did men employ that 
retreat, not in carrying on the delufion which the 
world has begun, not in forming plans of imaginary 
bliſs, but in ſubjecting the happineſs which the world 
affords to a ſtrict diſcuſsion, the ſpell would diſsolve; 


and in the room of the unreal proſpects, which had 


Jong me them, the nakedneſs of the world would 
appear. 


Let us prepare ourſelves, ok to encounter the 


light of truth; and reſolve rather to bear the difap- 


pointment of bme flattering hopes, than to wander for 
ever in the paradiſe of fools. While others meditate 


in ſecret on the means of attaining worldly ſucceſs, let 


it be our employment to ſcrutinize that ſucceſs itſelf. 
Let us calculate fairly to what it amounts; and whe- 
ther we are not loſers on the whole, 'by our apparent 
gain. Let us look back for this purpoſe, on our paſt 


life. Let us trace it from our earlieſt youth; and put 


the queſtion to ourſelves, What have been its happieſt 
periods? Were they thoſe of quiet and innocence, or 


thoſe of ambition and intrigue? Has our real enjoy-. 


. 
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ment uniformly kept pace with what the world calls 


proſperity? As we advanced in wealth or ſtation, did 
we proportionally advance in happineſs? Has ſucceſs, 
almoſt in any one inſtance, ſulfilled our expectations? 
Where we reckoned upon moſt enjoyment, have we 


not often found leaſt? Wherever guilt entered into 
pleaſure, did not its ſting long remain, after the grati- 


fication was paſt ?*—Such queſtions as theſe candidly 


anſwered, would in a great meaſure unmaſk the world. 


They would expole the vanity of its pretenſions; and 
convince us, that there are other ſprings than thoſe 


which the world affords, to ck we muſt apply for 


happineſs. TE 
While we commune with our heart concerning hot 

the world now is, let us conſider alſo what it will one 

day appear to be. Let us anticipate the awful mo- 


ment of our bidding it an eternal farewell; and think, 


what reflections ſhall moſt probably ariſe, when we are 


_ quitting the field, and looking back on the ſcene of 


action. In what light will our cloſing eyes contem- 
plate thoſe vanities which now ſhine ſo bright, and 
thoſe intereſts which now ſwell into ſuch high 1mport- 
ance? What part ſhall we then wiſh to have acted? 
What will then appear momentous, what trifling, in 


human coriduct ?—Let the ſober ſentiments which ſuch | 


anticipations ſuggeſt, temper now our miſplaced ar- 
dour. Let the laſt concluſions which we ſhall form, 
enter into the preſent eſtimate which we ge of the 


world, and of life. 


Moreover, in communing with ourſelves concerning 


the world, let us contemplate it as ſubject to the 


Divine dominion. The greater part' of men. behold 


nothing more than the rotation of human affairs. 


They ſee a great crowd ever in motion; the fortunes 


nr 
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of men alternately rifing and falling; virtue often dif 
treſsed, and proſperity appearing to be the purchaſe of 
worldly wiſdom. But this is only the outſide of things: 


behind the curtain, there is a far greater ſcene, which 


is beheld by none but- the retired, religious ſpectator, 
If we liſt up that curtain, when we are alone with 
God, and view the world with the eye of a Chriſtian; 
we ſhall ſee, that while © man's heart deviſeth his way, 
it is the Lord who directeth his ſteps.” We ſhall ſee, 
that however men appear to move and act after their 
own pleaſure, they are, nevertheleſs, retained in ſecret 

bonds by the Almighty, and all their operations ren- 
dered ſubſervient to the ends of his moral government. 
We ſhall behold him obliging © the wrath of man to 
praiſe him;” puniſhing the finner by means of his own 
iniquities; from the trials of the righteous, bringing 
forth their reward; and to a ſtate of ſeeming univerſal 
confuſion, preparing the wiſeſt and moſt equitable 


| ine. While the faſhion © of this world” is paſsing fait 


away, we ſhall diſcern the glory of another riſing 
to ſucceed it. We ſhall behold all buman events, 
our grieſs and our joys, our love and our hatred, our 
character'and memory, abſorbed in the ocean of eter- 
nity; and no trace of our preſent exiſtence leſt, ex- 
cept its being for ever © well with the rigateous, and 
il with the wicked. 257 | BLAIR, 


SECTION XT, 


Man W deluded by idle laſties and ' fallacious ans 


Ix the reign of Jenghiz Khan, conqueror of the Eaſt, 
in the city of Samarcand, lived Nouradin the mer- 
chant, renowned throughout all the regions of India 
for the extent of his commerce and the integrity of his 
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volence beheld me, and ſighed: His root,” ſhe cried, 


— 


C 
dealings. His warehouſes were filled with all the is 
commodities of the remoteſt nations; every rarity of 5 
nature, every curioſity of art, whatever was valuable, of 
whatever was uſeful, haſted to his hand. The ſtreets w 

| were crowded with his carriages; the fea was covered p 8 
with his ſhips; the ſtreams of Oxus were wearied with 
conveyance; and every breeze of the iky waſted 50 
wealth to Nouradin. After ſome time, he ſelt himſelf c . 
ſeized with a flow malady, which he firſt endeavoured P a 
to divert by application, and afterwards to relieve hy i: 
Juxury and indulgence; but finding his ſtrength every = 
day leſs, he was at laſt terrified, and called for help e 
upon the ſages of phyſic. They filled his apartments hs: 
with alexipharmics, reſtoratives, and eſsential virtues. 8 
The pearls of the ocean were diſsolved, the ſpices of 2 
Arabia were diſtilled, and all the powers of nature 0 5 
were employed to give new ſpirits to his nerves, and 2 en 
new balſam to his blood. Nouradin was for ſome : 5 
time amuſed with promiſes, invigorated with cordials, mY 
or ſoothed with anodynes; but the diſeaſe preyed upon WM Pen 
his vitals, and he ſoon diſcovered with indignation, 11 to 
that health was not to be bought. He was confined ks do 
to his chamber, deſerted by his phyſicians, and rarely og s 
viſited by his friends; but his unwillingneſs to die 2 
flattered him long with hopes of life. i m 
At length, he called to him Almamoulin, his only * b 
ſon; and diſmiſſing his attendants, My ſon,“ ſays he, he g 
«46 behold here the weakneſs and fragility of man. | 1 en 
Look backward a few days, thy father was great and p 92 
happy, freſh as the vernal roſe, and ſtrong as the cedar . 
of the mountain: the nations of Aſia drank his dews, he Sy 
and art and commerce delighted in his ſnade. Male- 5 
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© is fixed in the depths; it is watered by the fountains 
of Oxus; it ſends out branches afar, and bids defiance 
to the blaſt ; prudence reclines againſt his trunk; and. 
proſperity dances on his top.” 


« Now, Almamoulin, look upon me withering and 


proſtrate: look upon me, and attend. I have trafficked, 
I have proſpered, I have rioted in gain. My houſe is 
ſplendid, my ſervants are numerous; yet I diſplayed 
only a ſmall part of my riches; the reſt, which I was 
hindered from enjoying by the fear of raiſing envy, or 
tempting rapacity, I have piled in towers, I have bu- 


ried in Caverns, 1 have hidden in ſecret repoſitories, 


which this ſcroll will diſcover. My purpoſe was, after 
ten months more ſpent in commerce, to have with- 


drawn my wealth to a ſafer country; to have given 


ſeven years to delight and ſeſtivity, and the remaining 
part of my days to ſolitude and repentance: but the 
hand of death is upon me; a cold torpor encroaches 


upon my. veins; I am now leaving the produce of 


my toil, which it muſt be thy buſineſs to enjoy with 
wiſdom.” The thought of leaving his wealth filled 
Nouradin with ſuch grief, that he fell into convulfions, 
became delirious, and expired. 

Almamoulin, who loved his father, was touched a 
while with honeſt ſorrow, and ſat two hours in pro- 
found meditation, without peruſing the paper which 
he held in his hand. He then retired to his own. 
chamber, as overborne with affliction, and there read 
the inventory of his new poſseſsions, which ſwelled his 
heart with ſuch tranſports, that he no longer lamented 
his father's death. He was now ſufficiently compoſed 
to order a funeral of modeſt magnificence, ſuitable at 
once to the rank of ne an; s profeſſion, and the re- 
| 5 L.3 
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putation of his wealth. The two next nights he 7 
ipent in viſiting the tower and the caverns; and ] 
found the treaſures greater to his eye than they had 1 
been to his imagination. 

Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of exact 0 
frugality, and had often looked with envy on the ſinerß e 
and expenſes of other young men; he therefore be- if 


lieved that happineſs was now in his power, ſince he d 
could obtain all of which he had hitherto been accuſ- „ 
tome to regret the want. He reſolved to give a looſe a 
to his deſires, to revel in enjoyment, and feel pain or WW 
uneaſineſs no more. He immediately procured a fr 
{plendid equipage, dreſsed his ſervants in rich em. H 
broidery, and covered his horſes with golden capa- ac 
Tifons. He ſhowered down filver on the populace, and fie 


ſuffered their acelamations to ſwell him with inſolence. 
The nobles ſaw him with anger; the wiſe men of the 
| ſtate combined againſt him; the leaders of armies 
threatened his deſtruction. Almamoulin was informed ob 
of his danger; he put on the robe of mourning in the 7 
preſence of his enemies, and appealed them with gol, 
and gems, and ſupplication. 

He then ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf by an oa 
with the princes of Tartary; and offered the price of 
kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. His ſuit was ge || 

nerally rejected, and his preſents refuſed ; but a prin 
| ceſs of Aſtracan once condeſcended to admit him to 
her preſence, She received him fitting on a throne, 
attired in the robe of royalty, and ſhining with the 
jewels of Golconda: command ſparkled in her eyes 
and dignity towered on her forehead. Almamoulin 
approached and trembled. She faw his confuſion, and 
diſdained him: “ How,” fays ſhe, & dares the wretch 
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be hope my obedience, who thus ſhrinks at my glance? 
and Retire, and enjoy thy riches in ſordid oſtentation; thou 

had waſt born to be wealthy, but never canſt be great.“ 

| He then contracted his defires to more private and 
exact domeſtic pleaſures. He built palaces, he laid out gar- 
inery dens, he changed the face of the land, he tranſplanted 
e be- foreſts, he levelled mountains, opened proſpects into 
ce he diſtant regions, poured fountains from the tops of tur- 
accul- ' gets, and rolled rivers through new channels. Theſe 
looſe amuſements pleaſed him for a time; but languor and 
ain or wearineſs foon invaded him. His bowers loſt their 
red a fragrance, and the waters murmured without notice. 
h em- He purchaſed large tracts of land in diſtant provinces, 
capa- adorned them with houſes of pleaſure, and diverſi- 
e, and | fied them with accommodations for different ſeaſons. 
olence, Change of place at firſt relieved his ſatiety ; but all the 
of the novelties of fituation were ſoon exhauſted; he ſound 
armies his heart vacant; and his defires, for want of external 
formed objects, ravaging himſelf. 
z in the He therefore returned to Samarcand, and ſet open 
th gold, his doors to thoſe whom idleneſs ſends out in ſearch of 

: pleaſure. His tables were always covered with deli- 
alliance eacies; wines of every vintage ſparkled in his bowls ; 
price of 21x and his lamps ſcattered perfumes. The ſound of the 


was ge. lute, and the voice of the finger, chaſed away ſadneſs; 


ta prit- every hour was crowded with pleaſure; and the day * 
+ him to ended and began with feaſts and dances, and revelry 

- throne, and merriment. Almamoulin cried out; *1 have at laſt 
with the Wl found the: uſe of riches; I am ſurrounded by com- 
zer eyes, panions, who view my greatneſs without envy; and J. 
1amouln enjoy at once the raptures of popularity, and the ſafety 
fon, and if of an obſcure ſtation. What trouble. can he feel, 


e wretch n. all are ſtudious to * that they may be 
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repaid with pleaſure? What danger can he dread, to 
whom every man is a friend?“ | 

Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin as he looked 
down from a gallery upon the gay aſsembly regaling at 
his expenſe: but in the midſt of this ſoliloquy, an ofli- 
cer of juſtice entered the houſe, and in the form of le- 
gal citation ſummoned Almamoulin to appear before 
the emperour. The gueſts ſtood awhile aghaſt; then 
ſtole imperceptibly away; and he was led off without 


a fingle voice to witneſs his integrity. He now found 


one of his moſt frequent viſitants accuſing him of 


treaſon, in hopes of ſharing his confiſcation ; yet, un- 


patroniſed and unſupported, he cleared himſelf by the 


openneſs of innocence, and the conſiſtence of truth; 
he was diſmiſsed with honour, and his ner ee 


in priſon. 
Almamoulin now . with how little. bs 
he had hoped for juſtice or fidelity from thoſe who live 


only to gratify their ſenſes; and, being now weary | 
with vain experiments upon life and fruitleſs reſearches 


aiter felicity, be had recourſe to a ſage, who, after 


| ſpending his youth in travel and obſervation, had re 


tired from all human cares, to a {mall habitation on the 
banks of Qxus, where he converſed only with ſuch as 
ſolicited his counſel. © Brother,” ſaid the philoſopher, 
& thou haſt ſuffered thy reaſon to be deluded by, idle 
hopes and fallacious appearances. Having long looked 
with defire upon riches, thou hadſt taught thyſelf to 
think them more valuable than nature deſigned them; 
and to expect from them what experience has now 
taught thee that they cannot give. That they do not 


confer wiſdom, thou mayſt be convinced, by conſider- 


ing at how dear a price they tempted thee, upon thy 
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firſt entrance into the world, to purchaſe the empty 
ſound of vulgar acclamation. That they cannot be- 
ſtow fortitude or magnanimity, that man may be cer- 
tain who ſtood trembling at Aſtracan, before a being 
not naturally ſuperior to himſelf. That they will not 
ſupply unexhauſted pleaſure, the recollection of for- 
ſaken palaces, and neglected gardens, will eafily inform 


thee. That they rarely purchaſe friends, thou didſt 
ſoon diſcover, when thou wert left to ſtand thy trial 


uncountenanced and alone. Yet think not riches uſe- 
leſs: there are purpoſes to which a wiſe man may be 
delighted to apply them. They may, by a rational 


diſtribution to thoſe who want them, eaſe the pains of 


helpleſs diſeaſe; ſtill the throbs of reſtleſs anxiety; re- 
lieve innocence from oppreſsion; ;- and raiſe imbecility 
to cheerfulneſs and vigour. This they will enable thee 
to perform; and this will afford the only happineſs or- 
dained for our preſent ſtate, the confidence of Divine- 
n ang the hope of future rewards,” 

. DR. JOHNSON... 


SECTION XII. 


The * B thoſe frurfurts which have human 2 ow 
| their chief object. 


; Avbue the emirs and viziers, the fons of e 
of wiſdom, that ſtand at the corners of the Indian throne, 
to aſsiſt the councils, or conduct the wars of the poſ- 
terity of Timur, the firſt place was long held by Morad,. 
the ſon of Hanuth. Morad having ſignalized himſelf 
in many battles and ſieges, was rewatded'with the go- 
vernment of a province, from which the fame of his- 
wiſdom and moderation was watted to the pinnacle 
L 23 
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of Agra, by the prayers of thoſe whom, his adminiſtra- 
tion made happy. The Emperour called him into his 
preſence, and gave into his hand the keys of riches, 
and the ſabre of command. The voice of Morad was 
heard from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indian ocean: 
every tongue faltered in his preſence, and my eye 
was caſt down before him. ; 

Morad lived many years in 3 every PEE 
increaſed his wealth, and extended his influence. The 


ſages repeated his maxims; the captains of thouſands 


waited his commands. - Competition withdrew into 
the cavern of envy, and diſcontent trembled at her 
own murmurs. But human greatneſs is ſhort and tran- 
fitory, as the odour of incenſe in the. fire. The ſun 
grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad ; the clouds 
of ſorrow gathered round his head; and the tempeſi 
of hatred roared about his dwelling. | 
Morad ſaw ruin haſtily approaching. The firſt that 
forſook him were his poets. Theis example was fol- 
lowed by all thoſe whom he had rewarded for contri. 
buting to his pleaſures; and only a few whoſe virtue 
had entitled them to favour, were now to be ſeen in 
his hall or chambers. He felt his danger, and pro- 
ſtrated himſelf at the foot of the throne. His accuſer! 
were confident and loud; his friends ſtood contented 


with frigid neutrality; and the voice of truth was oyer- 


borne by clamour. He was diveſted of his power, de- 


prived of his acquiſitions, and condemned to pals the 


reſt of his life on his hereditary eſtate, | 
Morad had been ſo long accuſtomed to crowds and 
buſineſs, ſupplicants and flattery, that he knew not how 
to fill up his hours in ſolitude. He ſaw, with regret, 
the ſun riſe to force on his eye a new day for which he 
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had no uſe; and envied the ſavage that wanders in the 
deſert, becauſe he has no time vacant from the calls of 
nature, but is always chaſing his prey, or ſleeping in 
his den. 1 : 

_- His diſcontent in time vitiated his conſtitution, and 


2 flow diſeaſe feized upon him. He refuſed phyſic, 
neglected exerciſe, and lay down on his couch peeviſh: 
and reſtleſs, rather afraid to die, than defirous to live. 
His domeſtics, for a time, redoubled their aſſiduities; 


but finding that no officiouſneſs could footh, nor exact- 


neſs ſatisfy, they ſoon gave way to negligence and 
ſloth; and he that once commanded nations, often 


languiſhed in his chamber without an attendant, 


In this melancholy ſtate, he commanded meſsengers 


to'roval-his eldeſt ſon, Abouzaid, from the army. Abou- 
zaid was alarmed at the account of his father's fick- 


neſs; and haſted, by lang journeys, to his place of re- 


ſidence. Morad was yet living, and felt his ſtrength 
return at the embraces of his ſon: then commanding 
kim to fit down at his bed-fide, © Abouzaid,” faid he, 
+ thy father has no more to hope or fear from the inha- 
bitants of the earth; the cold. hand. of the angel of 


death is now upon him, and the voracious grave is 
howling for his prey. Hear therefore the precepts of 


ancient experience: let not my laſt inſtructions iſsue 
forth in vain. Thou haſt ſeen me happy and: calamit- 
- ous; thou haſt beheld my exaltation and my fall. My 
power is in the hands of my enemies, my treaſures have 


rewarded my accuſers: but my inheritance the cle. 


meney of the emperour has ſpared, and my wiſdom his 
anger could not take away. Caſt thine eyes round 
-\ thee: whatever thou beholdeſt will, in a few hours, be 
' thine; apply thine ear to my dictates, and theſe pol: 
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could not eafily be made a friend; and that while many 


< 
14 
. ] fi ſeſsions will promote thy happineſs. Aſpire not to W. 
i : i public honours; enter not the palaces of kings: thy we 
n i wealth will ſet thee above inſult, let thy moderation for 
11 keep thee below envy. Content thyſelf with private | el 
$ 4 dignity; diffuſe thy riches among thy friends; let every W 
14 day extend thy beneficence; and ſuffer not thy heart : tal 
to be at reſt, till thou art loved by all to-whom thou hin 
art known. In the height of my power, I ſaid to de- var 
famation, Who will hear thee? and to artifice, What oth 
- canſt thou perform? But, my ſon, deſpiſe not thou of 1 
the malice of the weakeſt: remember that venom ſup- _ one 
plies the want of ſtrength; and that the lion may | 
periſh by the puncture of an aſp.” Sp jabs wit! 
Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, after him 
the months of mourning, determined to regulate his univ 
conduct by his father's precepts; and cultivate the adm 
love of mankind by every art of kindneſs and en- beer 
dearment. He wiſely conſidered, that domeſtic hap- to ac 
pineſs was firſt to be ſecured; and that none have and 
ſo much power of doing good or hurt, as thoſe who ſorw 
are preſent in the hour of negligence, hear the burſts in th 
of thoughtleſs merriment, and obſerve the ſtarts of tingu 
unguarded paſsion. He therefore augmented the pay Vance 
of all his attendants; and requited every exertion | cover 
of uncommon diligence by ſupernumerary gratuities. empt. 
While he congratulated himſelf upon the fidelity and tude, 
. affection of his family, he was in the night alarmed Re! 
_ with robbers; who being purſued and taken, declared, quirec 
that they had been admitted by one of his ſervants. by po- 
The ſervant immediately conſeſsed, that he unbarred ſculpt; 
the door, becauſe another not more worthy of confi- experi 
_ dence was intruſted with the keys. f celebr, 
Abouzaid was thus convinced, that a dependent forgot 
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were ſoliciting ſor the firſt rank of ſavour, all thoſe 
would bè alienated whom he diſappointed. He there- 


ſore reſolved to aſsociate with a few equal companions 


ſelected from among the chief men of the province. 


With theſe he lived happily for a time, till familiarity - 


ſet them free from reſtraint, and every man thought 
himſelf at liberty to indulge his own caprice, and ad- 
vance his own opinions. They then diſturbed each 


other with contrariety of inclinations, and difference 


of ſentiments; and Abouzaid was neceſſitated to offend. 
one party by concurrence, or both by indifference; 


He afterwards determined to avoid a cloſe union 
with beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, and to diffuſe 
himſelf in a larger circle. He practiſed the ſmile of 


univerſal courteſy; and invited all to his table, but 
admitted none to his retirements. Many who had 


been rejected in his choice of friendſhip, now refuſed 


to accept his acquaintance: and of thoſe whom plenty 
and magnificence drew to his table, every one preſsed 
forward toward intimacy, thought himſelf overlooked 
in the crowd, and murmured, becauſe he was not diſ- 
tinguiſned above the reſt. By degrees, all made ad- 


vances, and all reſented repulſe. The table was then 


covered with delicacies in vain; the muſic founded in 


empty rooms; and Abouzaid was left to form, in ſoli- 


tude, ſome new ſcheme of pleaſure or ſecurity. | 
Reſolving now to try the force of gratitude, he in- 
quired for men of ſcience, whoſe merit was obſcured 
by poverty, His houfe was ſoon crowded with poets, 
ſculptors, painters, and deſigners, who wantoned in un- 
experienced plenty; and employed their powers in 
celebration of their patron. But in a ſhort time they 
forgot the diſtreſs from which they had been reſcued ; 
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and began to conſider their deliverer as a wretch of 


narrow capacity, who was growing great by works 
which he could not perform, and whom they overpaid 
by condeſcending to accept his bounties. Abouzaid 

heard their murmurs, and diſmiſsed them; and from 
chat hour enen blind to colours, and deaf to das 
gyrie. 

As the ſons of ari e muttering threats of per. 
petual infamy, Abouzaid, who ſtood at the gate, called 


to him Hamet the poet. Hamet, “ ſaid he,” thy. ingra - 


titude has put an end to my hopes and experiments. I 
have now learned the vanity of thoſe labours that wiſh 
to be rewarded by human benevolenee. I ſhall hence- 
forth do good, and avoid evil, without'reſpect to the 
opinion of men; and reſolve to ſolicit only the-appro- 
bation of that Being, whom alone we are ſure FIR 


by endeavouring to pleaſe him.” t 
+ DR, JOHNSON, 


_ SECTION xIII. 
Skxyius SULPICIUS to CICERO, on the death of his daughter. 


I R erivrb the: news of your daughter's death, 
with all the concern it fo juſtly deſerves; and indeed! 
cannot but conſider it as a misfortune in which 1 bear 
an equal ſhare with yourſelf. If I had- been near you 
when this fatal accident happened, I ſhould- not only 
have mingled my tears with yours, but aſsiſted you 
with all the conſolation in my power. Fam fenſible, 
at the fame time, that offices of this kind afford at beſt 
but a wretched relief; for as none are qualified to 
perform them, but thoſe who ſtand near to us by tho 
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ties either of blood or affection, ſuch perſons are 


generally too much afflicted themſelves, to be capable 
of adminiſtering comfort to- others. Nevertheleſs, I 
thought proper to- ſuggeſt a few” reflections which 
occurred. to me upon this occaſion ; not as imagining 
they would be new to you, but believing that in your 


- preſent diſcompoſure of mind, they might poſsibly have 


eſcaped your attention. Tell me then, my friend, 


_ wherefore do you indulge this exceſs of forrow? Reflect, 


L entreat you, in what manner fortune has dealt with 
every one. of us; that ſhe has deprived: us of what 
ought to be no leſs dear than our children, and: over- 


whelmed in one general ruin our honours, our liberties. 


and our country. And after theſe loſses, is it poſsible 
that any other ſhould increaſe our tears? Is it poſsible 


that a mind long exerciſed in calamities ſo truly ſevere, 


ſhould not become almoſt callous, and indifferent to 
every event? But you will tell me, perhaps, that your 


grief ariſes not ſo much on your own account, as on 


that of Tullia. Yet ſurely you muſt often, as well as 
myſelf, have had occafion in theſe wretched times to 
reflect, that their condition by no means deſerves to-be 
regretted, whom .death has gently removed from this 
unhappy feene.. What is there, let me aſk, in the 


preſent circumſtances of our country, that could have 


rendered life greatly defirable to your daughter? What 


pleaſing hopes, what agreeable views, what rational 


fatisfaction could ſhe poſsibly have propoſed to herſelf 


ſtom a more extended period? Was it in the proſpect _ 
of conjugal happineſs in the ſociety of ſome diſtinguiſhed 

youth? as if, indeed, you could have found a ſon-in-law 
amongſt our preſent ſet of young men, worthy of being 


intruſted with the care of your daughter! Or was it in 
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the expectation of being the joyful mother of a flouriſh- 
ing race, who might poſseſs their patrimony with 
independence, who might gradually riſe through the 
ſeveral dignities of the ſtate, -and exert the liberty. to 
which they were born in the ſervice and defence of 
their friends and country ? But is there one amongſt 
all theſe deſirable privileges, of which we were not 
deprived before ſhe was in a capacity of tranſmitting 
them to her deſcendants? Yet after all, you may ſtill 


allege, perhaps, that the loſs of our children 1s a ſevere 
_ affliction; and unqueſtionably it would be ſo, if it were 


not a much greater, to ſee them live to endure thole 


indignities which their parents ſuffer. 
I lately fell into a reflection, which, as it ade 
great relief to the diſquietude of my own heart, may 


poſsibly contribute likewiſe to aſsuage the anguiſh of 


yours. In my return out of Aſia, as I was failing from 
gina towards Megara, I amuſed myſelf with con- 
templating the circumjacent countries. Behind me 


lay Zgina, before me Megara; on my right I faw 


Pirzus, and on my left, Corinth. Theſe cities, once ſo 
flouriſhing and magnificent, 1:ow. preſented nothing to 
my view but a ſad ſpectacle of deſolation. Alas!” I 


faid to myſelf, “ ſhall ſuch a ſhort-lived creature as man 
complain, when one of his ſpecies falls either by the 
hand of violence, or by the common courſe of nature; 


whilft in this narrow eompals ſo many great and 
glorious cities, formed for a much longer. duration, 


thus lie extended in ruins? Remember then, oh my 
heart! the general lot to which man is born; and let 


that thought ſuppreſs thy unreaſonable. murmurs.” 
Believe me, I found my mind greatly refreſhed and 
comforted by theſe reflections. Let me adviſe you. in 
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the ſame manner to repreſent to yourſelf, what numbers 
of our illuſtrious countrymen have lately been cut off 
at once; how much the ſtrength of the Roman republic 
is impaired, and what dreadful devaſtation has gone- 
forth throughout all its provinces. And. can you, with 


the impreſsion of theſe greater calamities upon your 


mind, be ſo immoderately afflicted for the loſs of a. 
ſingle individual, a poor, little, tender woman; who, 
if ſhe had not died at this time, muſt in a few fleeting _ 
years more have inevitably. undergone aſs common. 
fate to which ſhe was born? 

Reaſonable, however, as theſe. reflections are, I 
would call you from them awhile, in order to lead your 
thoughts. to others more peculiarly ſuitable to your. 
circumſtances and character. Remember. then, that. 
your daughter lived till liberty was no more; that ſhe. 
lived to ſee you in the illuſtrious offices of prætor, 
conſul, and augur; to be married happily; to be 
bleſsed with almoſt every valuable enjoyment; and at. 
length to expire with the republic itſelf. Tell me 
now, what is there in this view of her fate, that could 
give either her or yourſelf juſt reaſon to complain? In 
fine, do not forget that you are Cicero, the wiſe, the 
philoſophical Cicero, who were wont to give advice to 
others; nor reſemble thoſe unſkilful empirics, who at 
the ſame time that they pretend to be furniſned with 
remedies ſor other men's diſorders, are altogether 
incapable of finding a cure for their own. On the 


contrary, apply to your private uſe thoſe judicious 
precepts you have adminiſtered to the public. Time 
neceſsarily weakens the ſtrongeſt impreſsions of ſorrow; 
but it would be a reproach to your character not to- 
e this its certain effeet, by the force of your 
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own good ſenſe and judgment. If the dead retain any 
conſciouſneſs of what is here tranſacted, your daughter's 
affection, J am ſure, was ſuch both to you and to all her 
relations, that ſne can by no means deſire you ſhou}d 
abandon yourſelf to this excels of grief, Reſtrain it 
then, FE-conjure you, for her fake, and for the ſake of the 
reſt of your family and friends, who lament to ſee you 
thus afflicted. Reſtrain it too, I beſeech you, for the 
fake of your country; that whenever the opportunity 
ſhall ſerve, it may reap the benefit of your counſels 


and aſsiſtance. In ſhort, ſince ſuch is our fortune that 


we mult necessarily ſubmit to the preſent ſyſtem of 


public affairs, ſuffer it not to be ſuſpeeted, that it is rot 
fo much the death of your daughter, as the fate of the 


republie, and the ſucceſs of our victors, that you deplore. 
But it would be ill-manners to dwell any longer upon 


this ſubject, as I ſhould ſeem to queſtion the: efficacy 


of your own good ſenſe. I will only add, therefore, 


that as we have often ſeen you bear proſperity in the 


nobleſt manner, and with the higheſt applauſe; ſhow 
us likewiſe that you are not too ſenſible of adverſity, 
but know how to ſupport it with the ſame advantage to 
your character. In a word, let it not be ſaid, that 
fortitude is the ſingle virtue to which my friend is 3 
ſtranger. MELMOTH'S CICERO 


SECTION xtr. . 


| To PHILOTES, 
Againſt crielty to inſects. 
T rzan I ſhall loſe all my credit with you as a gat. 
dener, by this ſpecimen which I venture to fend you of 


the produce of my walls. The ſnails, indeed, have had 
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.more than their ſhare of my peaches and nectarines 


this ſeaſon; but will you not fmile when J tell you, 
that I deem it a fort of cruelty to deſtroy them un- 


neceſsarily? I ſhould ſcarce dare to acknowledge this 


weakneſs, (as the generality of the world, no doubt, 


would call it,) had I not experienced, by many agree- 
able inſtances, that I may fafely lay open to you every 


ſentiment of my heart. To confeſs the truth, then, I 
have ſome ſcruples with reſpect to the liberty we aſ- 
ſame in the unlimited deſtruction of thoſe lower orders 


of exiſtence. I know not upon what principle of rea- 


ſon and juſtice it is, that mankind have founded their 


right over the lives of every creature placed in a ſub- | 


ordinate rank of being to themſelves. Whatever claim 
they may have in right of food and ſelf-defence, did 
they extend their privilege no farther than thoſe two 
articles would reaſonably carry them, numberleſs be- 


ings might enjoy their lives in peace, who are now 


hurried out of them by the moſt wanton and unne- 


ceſsary cruelties. I cannot, indeed, diſcover why it 
ſhould be thought lefs inhuman to cruſh to death a 


harmleſs inſect, whoſe fingle offence is, that he eats 


that food which nature has prepared for his ſuſtenance, 
than it would be, were I to kill any bulky creature for 
the ſame reaſon. There are few tempers fo hardened. 


to the impreſsions of humanity, as not to ſhudder at the 
thought of the latter; and yet the former is univerſally 


practiſed without the leaſt check of compaſſion. This 


ſeems to ariſe from the groſs error of ſuppoſing, that 


every creature is really in itſelf contemptible, which. 
happens to be clothed with a body infinitely diſpropor- - 
tionate to, our on; not conſidering that great and 
b Vitle are merely relative terms. 
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The ſenſations of many inſects are as exquiſite as 
thoſe of creatures of far more enlarged dimenſions, 
perhaps even more ſo. The millepedes, for inſtance, 
rolls itſelf round, upon the ſlighteſt touch, and. the ſnail 

_ gathers in its horns upon the leaſt approach of our 
hand. Are not theſe the ſtrongeſt indications of their 
fenlibility? and is it any evidence of ours, that we are 
not therefore induced: to treat them with a more ſym- 
pathizing tenderneſs ? 0 
I was extremely pleaſed with a ſentiment I met with 
the other day in honeſt Montaigne. That good - natured 
author remarks, that there is a certain claim of kind- 
neſs and benevolence which every ſpecies of creatures 
has a right to from us. It is to be regretted that this 
general maxim is not more attended to, in the affair of 
education, and preſsed home upon tender minds in its. 
full extent and latitude. I am far, indeed, from think- 
ing, that the early delight which. children diſcover in 
tormenting flies, & e. is a mark of any innate cruelty 
of temper, becauſe this turn may be accounted for on 
other principles; and it is entertaining unworthy no- 

tions of the Deity, to ſuppole he forms mankind with a 
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propenſity to the moſt deteſtable of all diſpoſitions: ys 
l . wort 

but moſt certainly by being unreſtrained in ſports of ER 
this kind, they may acquire by habit, what they never cence 
would have learned from nature, and grow up into a Th 
confirmed inattention to every kind of ſuffering but gd, 
their own. Accordingly, the ſupreme court of judica- | Fj 
ture at Athens thought an inſtance of this ſort not be- FE 
low its cognizance, and puniſhed a boy for putting out haſt | 


the eyes of a poor bird that had e te fallen into buf 
his hands. cont 

It might be of ſervice, "WOO in order to awaken, | 
as early as poſsible in children, an extenſive ſenſe of 
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humanity, to give them a view of ſeveral ſorts of in- 7 I 
ſects as they may be magnified by the aſsiſtance of 1 
glaſses; and to ſhow them that the ſame evident marks 
of wiſdom and goodneſs prevail in the formation of the 
minuteſt inſeot, as in that of the moſt enormous levia- 
than: that they are equally furniſhed with whatever is 
neceſsary, not only to the preſervation, but the hap- 
pineſs of their beings in that claſs of exiſtence to which 
Providence has aſsigned them: in a word, that the 

whole conſtruction of their reſpective organs 'dif- 
 tinetly proclaims them the objects of the Divine be- 

nevolence, and therefore that "ny Juſtly ought to be 
ſo of ours. Iam, &c. | W. MELMOTR. 


ren XY. 


H: * 1 ten «ys f SEGED, \ Enjierow of Ethiopia. 


Of heav'ns protection who can de 
So confident to utter this?— _ +94 
Te-moetrow I will ſpend in bliſs, | T. LEWES. 


See, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of the 
world: to the ſons of preſumption, humility and fear; 
and to the daughters of ſorrow, content and n | 
cence. 

Thus, in the twenty ſeventh year of ON reign, webe 
Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the diſtributer of 
the waters of the Nile: At length, Seged, thy toils * 
are at an end; thou haſt reconciled diſaffection, thou - 
haſt ſuppreſsed rebellion, thou haſt pacified the jea- 
louſies of thy courtiers, thou haſt chaſed war from thy 
confines, and erected fortreſses in the lands of thy ene - 
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| ena 


mies. All who have offended thee, tremble in thy pre- WW banc 
ſence; and wherever thy voice is heard it is obeyed, enjo 
Thy throne is ſurrounded by armies, numerous as the unſai 
locuſts of the ſummer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of Ti 
peſtilence. Thy magazines are ſtored with ammuni- haite 
tion, thy treaſures overflow. with the tribute of con- iſlanc 
quered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy fields, and flowe 
opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy nod is as the earth- ſhrub 
quake that ſhakes the mountains, and thy ſmile as the this e 
dawn of the vernal day. In thy hand is the ſtrength in th 
of thouſands, and thy health is the health of millions. arbou 
Thy palace is gladdened by the ſong of praiſe, and thy All th 
path perfumed by the breath of benediction. Thy that it 
ſubjects gaze upou thy greatneſs, and think of danger niſh to 
or miſery no more. Why, Seged, wilt not thou partake attrac 
the bleſsings thou beſtoweſt? Why ſhouldſt thou only of del 
forbear to rejoice in this general felicity? Why ſhould Into 
thy ſace be clouded with anxiety, when the meaneſt of perſon 
thoſe who call thee ſovereign, gives the day to feſtivity, receiy' 
and the night to peace. At length, Seged, reflect and ¶ obeyec 
be wiſe. What is the gift of conqueſt but ſafety? witty, 
Why are riches collected but to purchaſe happineſs?” filed) 
Seged then ordered the houſe of pleaſure, built in an its ſur! 
ifland of the lake Dambea, to be prepared ſor his re- Vith m 
ception. I will retire,” ſays he, © for ten days from Sege 
tumult and care, from counſels and decrees. Long {MWvined f 
quiet is not the lot of the governors of nations, but a {Wrilcont: 
ceſsation of ten days cannot be denied me. This Mort ]Wjollity; 
interval of happineſs may ſurely be ſecured from the and ſuff 
interruption of ſear or perplexity, ſorrow or diſappoint- ind ſorr 
ment. I will exclude all trouble from my abode, and WW He i 
remove from my thoughts whatever may confuſe the" {here h 
barmony of the concert, or abate the {weetneſs of the Nel the a, 
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| banquet. I will fill the whole capacity of my ſoul with 
enjoyment, and try what it is to live without a wiſh 

unſatisfied.” 

In a few days the W were 1 3 

haited to the palace of Dambea, which ſtood in an 

illand cultivated only for pleaſure, planted with every 

flower that ſpreads its colours to the ſun, and every 

ſhrub that ſheds fragrance in the air. In one part of 
this extenſive garden, were open walks for excurſions 

in the morning; in another, thick groves, and ſilent 

arbours, and bubbling fountains for repoſe at noon. 

All that could ſolace the ſenſe, or flatter the fancy; all 
that induſtry could extort from nature, or wealth fur- 
viſh to art; all that conqueſt could ſeize, or beneficence 

attract, was collected together, and every perception 

of delight was excited and gratified. 

Into this delicious region Seged ſummoned all the 
perſons of his court, who ſeemed eminently qualified to 
receive or commnnicate pleaſure. His call vas readily 
obeyed; the young, the fair, the vivacious, and the 
witty, were all in haſte to be ſated with felicity. They 
lailed jocund over the lake, which ſeemed to. ſmooth 
ils ſurface before them: their paſsage was cheered 
with muſic, and their hearts dilated with expectation. 

Seged landing here with his band of pleaſure, deter- 
mined from that hour to break off all acquaintance with 
Wo <iicontent; to give his heart for ten days to eaſe and 
Jollity; and then to fall back to the common ſtate of man, 
and ſuffer his lite to be diverſified, as before, with joy 
and ſorrow. | 

He immediately entered his chamber to conſider 
where he ſhould begin his circle of happineſs. He had 
all che artiſts of delight before him, but knew not whom 
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to call, fince he could not enjoy one, but by delaying co 
the performance of another; he choſe and rejected, he pa 

reſolved and changed his reſolution, till his faculties 

were haraſsed, and: his thoughts confuſed; then re- ch; 


turned to the apartment where his preſence was ex- i Mi 
pected, with languid eyes, and clouded countenance, da 
and fpread the infection of uneafineſs over the whole One 


aſsembly. He obſerved their depreſsion, and was Se 
offended; for he found his vexation increaſed by thoſe not 
whom he expected to diſsipate and relieve it. He 


retired again to his private chamber, and ſought for Imi 
conſolation in his own mind; one thought flowed in He 
upon another; a long ſucceſsion of images ſeized his but 
attention; the moments crept imperceptibly away the 


through the gloom of penſiveneſs, till, having re- 5 
covered his tranquillity, he lifted up his head, and ſaw bee 
the lake brightened by the ſetting fun. Such,“ ſaid the) 
Seged, ſighing, * is the longeſt day of human exiſt. who 
ence: before we have learned to uſe it, we find it at clan 
an end.” PELE 3 con 
The regret which he felt for the loſs of fo West bori. 
part of his firſt day, took from him all difpofition to his 


enjoy the evening; and, after having endeavoured, conf 
for the ſake of his attendants, to force an air of gaiety, lign 
and excite that mirth which he could not ſhare, he re. H 


ſolved to refer his hopes to the next morning; and lay and! 
down to partake with the flaves of nd oe poverty ll differ 
the bleſsing of fleep. - At le 
He roſe early the ſecond morning, and We nov Wl eyes, 

to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate of ihe Sarde 
palace an edict, importing, that whoever, during nine 
days, ſhould appear in the preſence of the king with 
dejected countenance, or utter any expreſsion of di 
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content or ſorrow, ſhould be driven for ever from ne 


palace of Dambea. 


This edict was immediately made known in every 


chamber of the court, and bower of the gardens. 


| Mirth was frighted away, and they who were before 


dancing in the lawns, or ſinging in the ſhades, were at 
once engaged in the care of regulating their looks, that 


Seged might find his will punctually obeyed, and fee 


none among them liable to baniſhment. 

Seged now met every face ſettled in a ſmile; W a 
ſmile that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity, and conſtraint. 
He accoſted his favourites with familiarity and ſoftneſs; 
but they durſt not ſpeak without premeditation, leſt 
they ſhould be convicted of diſcontent or ſorrow. He 
propoſed diverſions, to which no objection was made, 
becauſe objection would have implied uneafineſs; but 
they were regarded with indifference by the courtiers, 
who had no other deſire than to ſignalize themſelves by 
clamorous exultation. He offered various topics of 
converſation, but obtained only forced jeſts, and la- 
borious laughter; and, after many attempts to animate 
his train to confidence and alacrity, was obliged to 
confeſs to himſelf the impotence of command, and re- 
lign another day to grief and diſappointment. 

He at laſt relieved his companions from their terrors, 
and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber, to aſcertain, by 
different meaſures, the felicity of the ſucceeding days. 
At length, he threw himſelf on the bed, and cloſed his 
eyes, but imagined, in his fleep, that his palace and 


gardens were overwhelmed by an inundation, and 


waked with all the terrors of a man ſtruggling in the 


water. He compoſed himſelf again to reſt, but was 


lrighted by an imaginary irruption into his kingdom; 
. M 
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and ſtriving, as is uſual in dreams, without ability to 6 
move, fancied himſelf betrayed to his enemies, and 
again ſtarted up with horror and indignation. 
It was now day, and fear was ſo ſtrongly impreſsed : 
on his mind, that he could fleep no more. He roſe, : 
'but his thoughts were filled with the deluge and inva- 
ſion; nor was he able to diſengage his attention, or 
mingle with vacancy and eaſe in any amuſement. At 
length his perturbation gave way to reafon, and he re- 
folved no longer to be haraſsed by viſionary miſeries; 


but before this reſolution could be completed, half the 2 
day bad elapſed. He felt a new conviction of the un · bp 
certainty ot human ſchemes, and could not forbear to RS 
bewail the weakneſs of that being, whoſe quiet was to ple 
be interrupted by vapours of the fancy. Having been 5 
firſt diſturbed by a dream, he afterwards grieved that a 15 
dream could diſturb him. He at laſt diſcovered, that 1 


his terrors and grief were equally vain; and that to 
loſe the preſent in lamenting the paſt, was voluntarily 
to protract a melancholy viſion. The third day was 
now declining, and Seged again reſolved to be happy 
on the morrow. 


\$ECTION X77. 
"The fame ſubject continued. 


On the fourth morning Seged roſe early, refreſhed 
with ſleep, vigorous with health, and eager with ex- 
pectation. He entered the garden attended by the 
princes and ladies of his court, and ſeeing nothing 
about him but airy cheerfulneſs, began to ſay to his 
heart, © This day ſhall be a day of pleafure,” The 
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| ſun played upon the water, the birds warbled in the 
groves, and the gales quivered among the branches. 


He roved from walk to walk as chance directed him, 


and ſometimes liſtened to the ſongs, ſometimes mingled 
with the dancers, ſometimes let looſe his imagination. 
in flights of merriment; and ſometimes uttered grave 


reflections, and ous maxims, and feaſted on the 


| admiration with which they were received. 


Thus the day rolled on, without any accident of 


vexation, or intruſion of melancholy thoughts. AR: 


that beheld him caught gladneſs from his looks, and the 


ſight of happineſs, conferred by himſelf, filled his heart 


with ſatisſaction: but having paſsed three hours in this 
pleaſing luxury, he was alarmed on a ſudden by a uni- 
verſal ſcream among the women; and turning back, 


ſaw the whole aſsembly flying in n A young | 


crocodile had riſen out of the lake, and was ranging 
the garden in wantonneſs or hunger. Seged beheld 
him with indignation, as a diſturber of his felicity, and 
chaſed him back into the lake; but could not perſuade 
his retinue to ſtay, or free their hearts from the terror 
which had ſeized upon them, The princeſses encloſed 


themſelves in the palace, and could yet ſcarcely believe 


themſelves in ſafety. Every attention was fixed upon 


the late danger and eſcape, and no mind was any lon- 
ger at leiſure for gay ſallies, or careleſs prattle. 


Seged had now no other employment, than to con- 
template the innumerable caſualties, which lie in 


ambuſh on every ſide to intercept the happineſs of 


man, and break in upon the hour of delight and tran- 
quillity. He had, however, the conſolation of think- 
ing, that he had not been now diſappointed by his 


own fault; and that the accident which had blatted 
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the hopes of the day, might eaſily be prevented by 
future caution. 
That he might provide for the pleaſure of the next 
morning, he reſolved to repeal his penal edict, fince he 
bad already found, that diſcontent and melancholy 
were not to be frighted away by the threats of autho- 
rity, and that pleaſure would only reſide where ſhe was 
He therefore invited all the 
companions of his retreat to unbounded pleaſantry, by 
propoſing prizes for thoſe who ſhould, on the following 
day, diſtinguiſh themſelves by any ſeſtive ©” Roy 
the tables of the anti-chamber were covered with gold 
and pearls, and robes and garlands decreed the re- 
wards of thoſe who could reſine elegance, or heighten 


exempted from control, 


At this diſplay of riches ev ery eye immediately 
ſparkled, and every tongue was buſied in celebrating 
thebounty and magnificence of the emperour. But when 
Seged entered, in hopes of uncommon entertainment 
{rom univerſal emulation, he found, that any paſsion 
too ſtrongly agitated, puts an end to'that tranquillity 
which is neceſsary to mirth; and that the mind that is 
to be moved by the gentle ventilations of gaiety, muſt 
be firſt ſmoothed by a total calm. Whatever we ar- 

dently wiſh to gain, we muſt, in the ſame degree, be | 
afraid to loſe; and fear and pleaſure cannot dwell to- 


All v was now Care id ſolicitude. N othing was done 
or ſpoken, but with fo viſible an endeavour at perfec- 
tion, as always failed to delight, though it ſometimes 
forced admiration: and Seged could not but obſerre 
with forrow, that his prizes had more influence than 
I. As the evening approached, the conteſt grew 
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more earneſt ; and thoſe who were forced to allow 
themſelves excelled, began to diſcover the malignity 
of defeat, firſt by angry glances, and at laſt by con- 
temptuous murmurs. Seged likewiſe ſhared the 
anxiety of the day; for conſidering himſelf as obliged 
to diſtribute with exact juſtice, the prizes which had 
been ſo zealouſly fought, he durſt never remit his at- 
tention, but paſſed his time upon the rack of doubt, in 
balancing different kinds of merit, and adjuſting the 
claims of all the competitors. At laſt, knowing that no 
exactnels could fatisfy thoſe whoſe hopes he ſhould dil- 
appoint; and thinking, that on a day ſet apart for hap- 
pineſs, it would be cruel to oppreſs any heart with 
forrow; he declared, that all had pleaſed him alike, and 
diſmiſsed all with prefents of equal value. 

Seged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been able 
to avoid offence. They who had believed themſelves 


ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were not pleaſed to be 


levelled with the crowd]; and though, by the liberality 
of the king, they received more than his promiſe had 
entitled them to expect, they departed unſatisfied, be- 
cauſe they were honoured with no diſtinction, and 


wanted an opportunity to triumph in the mortification _ 


of their opponents. © Behold here,” ſaid Seged, © the 
condition of him who places his happineſs in the hap- 
pineſs of others.” He then retired to meditate; and 
while the courtiers were repining at his diſtributions, 
ſaw the fifth ſun go down in diſcontent. _ 

The next dawn renewed his reſolution to be happy. 
But having learned how little he could effect by ſettled 
ſchemes, or preparatory meaſures, he thought it beſt - 
to give up one day entirely to chance, and left every 
one to pleaſe and be pleaſed in his own way. 
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This relaxation of regularity diffuſed a general com- 
placence through the whole court; and the emperour 
itnagined, that he had at laſt found the ſecret of ob- 
taining an interval of felicity. But as he was roving 
in this careleſs aſsembly with equal careleſsneſs, he 
overheard one of his courtiers in a clofe arbour mur- 


muring alone: „What merit has Seged above us, that 


we ſhould thus fear and obey him? a man, whom, 


whatever he may have formerly performed, his luxury 


now ſhows to have the ſame weaknefs with ourſelves.” 
This charge affected him the more, as it was uttered 


by one whom he had always obferved among the 
moſt abject of his flatterers. At firſt his indignation 


prompted him to ſeverity; but reflecting, that what 


was ſpoken without intention to be heard, was to be 


conſidered as only thought, and was perhaps but the 


ſudden burſt of caſual and temporary vexation, he in- 


vented ſome decent preterice to fend him away, that 
his retreat might not be tainted with the breath of 


envy; and after the ſtruggle of deliberation was paſt, 
and all defire of revenge utterly ſuppreſsed, paſsed the 


evening not only with tranquillity, but triumph, though 
none but himſelf was conſcious of the victory. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered the be- 
ginning of the ſeventh day; and nothing happened to 
diſturb the pleaſure of Seged, till looking on the tree 
that ſhaded him, he recollected, that under a tree of 
the ſame kind he had paſsed the night after his defeat 
in the kingdom of Goiama. The reflection on his loſs, 
his diſhonour, and the miferies which his ſubjects ſuf- 
tered from the invader, filled him with ſadnefs. At 


laſt he ſhook off the weight of forrow, and began to 
lolace himſelf with bis uſual pleaſures, when his tran- 
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quillity was again diſturbed by jealouſies which the 
late conteſt for the prizes had produced, and which, 
baving tried to pacify them by perſuaſion, he was 
forced to ſilence by command. 

On the eighth morning Seged was awakened early 
by an unuſual hurry in the apartments; and inquiring 
the cauſe, he was told that the Princeſs Balkis was 
ſeized with ſickneſs. He roſe, and calling the phyſi- 
cians, found that they had little hope of her recovery. 
Here was an end of jollity : all his thoughts were now. 
upon his daughter, whole eyes he cloſed on the tenth. 
day. 1 | 5 
Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia had 
appropriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the fatigues of 
war, and the cares of government. This narrative he 
has bequeathed to future generations, that no man. 
hereafter may preſume to ſay, „This, day ſhall be a 
| DR. JOHNSON.. 
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PIECES IN POETRY. 


CHAPTER I. 
NARRATIVE PIECES. 
SECTION I. 
Hahhineſs. 


d ductile youths, whoſe riſing ſun 
Hath many circles ſtill to run; 
Who wiſely wiſh the pilot's chart, 
To ſteer thro” life th' unſteady heart; Ss 
And all the thoughtful voyage paſt, 
To gain a happy port at laſt; 
Attend a ſeer's inſtructive GR 
For moral truths to dreams belong. 
1 ſaw this wondrous viſion ſoon, 
Long ere my ſun had reached its noon; 
Juſt when the riſing beard begen 
To grace my chin, and call me man. 

One night, when balmy ſlumbers ſhed 

Their peaceful poppies. o'er my head, 
My faney led me to explore 2 
A thouſand ſcenes unknown before, 
] faw a plain extended wide, . 
And crowds pour } in ſrom every fide. 1 1 
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All ſeem'd to ſtart a diffrent game, 
Vet all declar'd their views the ſame: 


The chaſe was Happineſs, I found, 


But all, alas! enchanted ground. 
Indeed I judg'd it wondrous ſtrange, 
To lee the giddy numbers range 


Thro' roads, which promis'd neught, at beſt, 


But ſorrow to the human breaſt. 
Methought, if bliſs was all their view, 
Why did they diffrent paths purfue. 
The waking world has long agreed, 
That Bagſhot's not the road to Tweed: 
And he who Berwick ſeeks thro' Staines, 
Shall have his labour for his pains. 

As Parnel fays, my boſom wrought 
With travail of uncertain thought; 
And, as an angel help'd the dean, 

My angel choſe to intervene : 

The dreſs of each was much. the ſame; 


And Virtue was my ſeraph's name. 


When thus the angel ſilence broke: 
(Her voice was muſic as ſhe ſpoke > $i 
« Attend, O man, nor leave my 445 


And ſafety ſhall thy footſteps guide: 


Such truths PII teach, ſuch ſecrets ſhow, ' 
As none but ſavour'd mortals know.” 
She ſaid—and ſtraight we march'd along 
To join Ambition's active throng : | | 
Crowds urg'd on crowds with eager pace, 
And happy he who led the race. 
Axes and daggers lay unſeen | 
In ambuſfcade along the green; 
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While vapours ſhed deluſive light, 
And bubbles mock'd the diſtant ſight. 
We ſaw a ſhining mountain riſe, 
| Whoſe tow'ring ſummit reach'd the ſkies : 
The ſlopes were ſteep, and form'd of glaſs, 
Painful and hazardous to paſs: 
Courtiers and ſtateſmen led the way, 
The faithleſs paths their ſteps betray z 
This moment ſeen aloft to ſoar, 
The next to fall and riſe no more. 
*T was here Ambition kept her court; 
A phantom of gigantic port: 
The fav'rite that ſuſtain'd her throne, 
Was Falſehood, by her vizard known. 
Next ſtood Miſtruſt, with frequent ſigh, . 
Diſorder'd look, and ſquinting eye „ 
While meagre Envy claim'd a place, 
And Jealouſy with jaundic'd face. 
But where is Happineſs?” I cry'd :. 
My guardian turn'd, and thus reply'd. .. 
« Mortal, by folly ſtill beguild, .. _ - 
Thou haſt not yet outſtripp'd the child. 
Go to the ſchool-boy, he thalk preach, 
What twenty winters cannot teach. 
He'll tell thee, from his weekly theme, 
That-thy purſuit is all a dream: 
That Bliſs ambitious views diſowns, 
And ſelf- dependent, laughs at thrones; . 
Prefers the ſhades and lowly ſeats, 
Whither fair Innocence retreats : 


So the coy lily of the vale, ; 
Shuns eminence, and loves the-dale.” 1 | 
| MG 
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'T bluſh'd; and now we croſs'd the plain, 
To find the money-getting train; 
Thoſe filent, ſnug, commercial bands, 
With buſy looks, and dirty hands. 
Amidſt theſe thoughtful crowds the old 
Plac'd all their happineſs in gold: 
And ſurely, if there's bliſs below, 
Theſe hoary heads the ſecret know. 
We journey'd with the plodding crew, 
When ſoon a temple roſe to view: 
A Gothic pile, with moſs o'ergrown; | 
Strong were the walls, and built with ſtone; 
Without a thouſand maſtiffs wait: 
A thouſand bolts ſecure the gate. 
We.ſought admiſsion long in vain ; 
For here all favours ſell for gain; 
The greedy porter yields to gold, 


' His fee receiv'd, the gates unfold. 


Aſsembled nations here we found, _ 
And view'd the cringing herds around, 
Who daily ſacrific'd to Wealth, 


Their honour, conſcience, peace, and health, 


We haſten now to Pleaſure's bow'rs; 


Where the gay tribes ſat crown'd with flow'rs. 


Here Beauty ev'ry charm diſplay'd, 


And Love diſturb'd the bluſhing maid; 


Delicious wine our taſte employs, 

His crimſon bowl exalts our joys. 

I felt the gen'rous pow'r, and thought 
The pearl was found, that long I ſought. 
Determin'd here to fix my home, | 


| I bleſs'd the change, nor wiſh'd to roam: 
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The ſeraph diſapprov'd my ſtay, 


Spread her fair plumes, and wing'd away. 


Alas! whene'er we talk of bliſs, 


How prone is man to judge amils ! 


See, a long train of ills conſpires 


To ſcourge our uncontroPd defires. 


Like ſummer ſwarms, Diſeaſes crowd; 
ach bears a crutch, or each a ſhroud. 


Fever, that thirſty fury, came, 


With inextinguiſhable flame. 
Conſumption, ſworn ally of Death, 


_  Crept ſlowly on with panting breath, 


Gout roar'd, and ſhow'd his throbbing feet; 
And Droply took the drunkard's ſeat. 
Stone brought his tort” ring racks; and near 
Sat Palſy ſhaking in her chair ! 

As he, who travels Lybia's plains, 
Where the fierce lion lawleſs reigns, - 
Is ſeiz d with fear and wild diſmay, 


When the grim foe obſtructs his way: 


My ſoul was pierc'd with equal fright, 
My tott'ring limbs oppos'd my flight; 


I call'd on Virtue, but in vain; 


Her abſence quicken'd every pain. 


At length the {lighted angel heard; 


The dear refulgent form appear'd. 5 8 
preſumptuous youth?” the ſaid, and frown'd, 


(My heart-ſtrings flutter'd at the found,) 


« Who turns to me reluctant ears, 
Shall ſhed repeated floods of tears. 
Theſe rivers ſhall for ever laſt, 
There's no retracting what is paſt ; 
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Nor think avenging ills to ſhun; 

Make a falſe ſtep, and you're undone. . 
«© Of Pleaſure's gilded baits beware, 

Nor tempt the Syren's fatal inare: 

Forego this baneful, fatal place, 

Abhor the harlot, and her race. 

Had you thoſe ſofter paths purſu'd, 

Perdition, ſtripling, had enſu'd. 

Ves, fly you ſtand upon its brink : 

To- morrow is too late to think. 
Indeed unwelcome truths I tell; 

But mark my facred leſson well. h 
With me whoever lives at ſtrife, 

| Loſes Lis better friend for life :. 

With me who lives in Friendſhip's ties, 

Finds all that's ſought for. by the wiſe. 7 

Folly exclaims, and well ſhe may, | 

| Becauſe I take her maſk away; 

If once I bring her to the ſun, 

The painted harlot is undone... 

But prize, my child, oh! prize my rules, 

And leave Deception to her fools. 
“Ambition deals in tinſel toys, 

Her traffic gewgaws, fleeting joys! 

An arrant juggler in diſguiſe, 

Who holds falſe optics to your eyes. 

But ah! how quick the ſhadows paſs! 

Tho' the bright viſions thro' her glaſs 

Charm at a diſtance; yet, when near, 

The baſeleſs fabrics diſappear. | 
Nor Riches boaſt intrinſic worth; 

Their charms at beſt, ſuperior earth: 
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Theſe oft the heav'n- born mind enſlave, 

And make an honeſt man a knave. | 

Wealth cures my wants, the miſer cries; 

Be not deceiv'd—the miſer lies. 

One want he has, with all his ſtore, 

That worſt of wants! the want of more. : 
„Take Pleaſure, Wealth, and Pomp away, 

And where is Happineſs ? you lay, 

'Tis here and may be yours—for, know, 

I'm ail that's Happineſs below. 

To Vice I leave tumultuous joys; 

Mine is the {till and ſofter voice, 

That whiſpers peace when ſtorms invade, 

And muſic thro' the midnight ſhade. 
Come then, be mine in ev'ry part, 

Nor give me leſs than all your heart: 

When troubles diſcompofe your breaſt, 

I'll enter there a cheerful gueſt, 

My converſe ſhall your cares beguile, 

The little world within fhall ſmile: 

And then it ſcarce imports a jot, 

Whether the great world frowns or not. 
„And when the cloſing ſcenes prevail, 

When wealth, ſtate, pleaſure, all ſhall fail; 

All that a fooliſh world admires, 

Or Paſſion craves, or Pride inſpires 

At that important hour of need, 

Virtue ſhall prove a friend indeed! 

My hands ſhall ſmooth thy dying bed, 

My arms ſuſtain thy drooping head: 

And when the painful ſtruggle's o'er, 

And that vain thing, the world's no more; 

I'll bear my fav'rite ſon away f 

To rapture, and eternal day.“ * 7,7 GOTTA 
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SECTION 11. 
The Three IF arnings. 


' Tas tree of deepeſt root is found 

Leaſt willing ſtill to quit the ground; 

"Twas therefore ſaid by ancient ſages, 
That love of life increas'd with years 

So much, that in our latter ſtages, - 

When pains grow ſharp, and ſickneſs rages,. 
The greateſt love of life appears. 

This great affection to believe, 

Which all confeſs, but few perceive, 

If old aſsertions can't prevail, 

Be pleas'd to hear a modern tale. 


When ſports went round, and all were gay, 


On neighbour Dodſon's wedding- day, 
Death call'd afide the jocund groom 
With him into another room ; 


And looking grave—* You muſt,” fays he, 


- * Quit your ſweet bride, and come with me.“ 


« With you! and quit my Sulan's fide! | 
With you !” the hapleſs huſband cried ; 
« Young as I am, 'tis monſtrous hard ! 
Beſides, in truth, Pm not prepar'd: 
My thoughts on other matters go; 
This is my wedding-day you know.” “ 
What more he urg'd, I have not 3 
His reaſons could not well be ſtronger; 
So Death the poor delinquent ſpar'd, 
And leſt to live a ligtle longer. 
Yet calling up a ſerious look, * 
His MR trembled while he f e 
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& Neighbour,” he faid, e farewell; no more 
Shall Death diſturb your mirthful hour: 

And farther, to avoid all blame 

Of cruelty upon my name, 

To give you time for preparation, 

And fit you for your future ſtation, 

Three ſeveral Warnings you ſhall have, 
Before you're ſummon'd to the grave, | 
Willing for once I'll quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve; | 
In hopes you'll have no more to ſay; 

But, when I call again this way, 
Well pleas'd the world will leave.” 

To theſe conditions both conſented, 
And parted perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befell, 
How long he liv'd, how wiſe, how well, 
15 How roundly he purſu'd his courſe, 

And ſmok'd his pipe, and ſtrok'd his horſe, 

The willing muſe ſhall tell: 

He chaffer'd then, he bought, he ſold, 
Nor once perceiv'd his growing old, 
Nor thought of Death as near; 

| His friends not falſe, his wife no ſhrew, 
| Many his gains, bis children few, 

He paſs his hours in peace. 

But while he view'd his wealth increaſe, 

While thus along Life's duſty road 

The beaten track content he trod, 

Old Time, whoſe haſte no mortal ſpares, 
Uncall'd, unheeded, unawares, | | 5 

Brought on his eightieth year. 

And now, one night, in muſing mood, 
As all alone he fate, 
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Th: unwelcome meſsenger of Fate 
Once more before him ſtood. | 
Half kilPd with anger and ſurpriſe, 


_« So {con return'd!” old Dodſon cries. 


“So ſoon, d'ye call it?” Death replies: 
« Surely, my friend, you're but in jeſt! 
Since I was here before 
Tis ſix-and-thirty years at leaſt, 
And you are now fourſcore.” 
« So much the worſe,” the clown rejoin'd ; 
« To ſpare the aged would be kind: 
However, ſee your ſearch be legal; 
And your authority—is 't regal? 


- Elfe you are come on a fool's errand, 


With but a ſecretary's warrant, 9 
Beſide, you promis d me Three Warnings, 


Which I have look'd for nights and mornings ! 


But for that loſs of time and eaſe, 


I can recover damages.” 


„ know,” cries Death, that, at the beſt, 
I ſeldom am a welcome gueſt ; 
But don't be captious, friend, at leaſt : 
I little thought you'd ſtill be able 
To ſtump about your farm and ſtable; 
Your years have run to a great length ; 
I wiſh you joy, tho', of your ſtrength !” 
Hold,“ ſays the farmer, “ not ſo faſt? 
I have been lame theſe four years paſt.” 
And no great wonder,” Death replies: 
« However, you ſtill keep your eyes; 
And ure, to ſee one's loves and friends, 
For legs and arms would make amends.” 
46 Perhaps, ſays Dodſon, “ ſo it might, 


But latterly Tve loſt my ſight,” 
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« This is a ſhocking tale 'tis true; 
But till there's comſort left for you: 
Each ſtrives your ſadneſs to amuſe; 
Jwarrant you hear all the news.“ 
« There's none,” cries he; “ and if there were, 
I'm, grown ſo deaf, I could not hear,” 
« Nay, then,” the ſpectre ſtern rejoin'd, 
« Theſe are unjuſtifiable yearnings; 
If you are Lame, and Deaf, and Blind, 
You've had your Three ſufficient Warnings. 
So come along, no more we'll part;” | 
He ſaid, and touch'd him with his dart. 
And now, old Dodſon turning pale, | 
Yields to his fate—ſo ends my tale. THRALE,. 


' SECTION 111, 
The Hare and many Friends. 


FRIENDS HIT, in truth, is but a name, 
Unleſs to few you ſtint the flame. 
The child, whom many fathers ſhare, 
Hath ſeldom known a father's care. 
'Tis thus in friendſhip; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. | 
A Hare, who in a civil way, 
Complied with every thing, like Gar, 
Was known by all the beſtial train, 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain. 
Her care was, never to offend ; | | 
And ev'ry creature was her friend. 
As forth ſhe went, at early dawn, 
To taſte the dew-beſprinkled lawn, 
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Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries, 


And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies. 
She ſtarts, ſhe ſtops, ſhe pants for breath; 


She hears the near advance of death; 
She doubles to miſlead the hound, 
And meaſures back her mazy round; 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half-dead with fear ſhe gaſping lay. 
What tranſport in her bolom grew, 
When ficſt the horſe appear'd in view! 
Let me,” ſays ſhe, * your back aſcend, 
And owe my ſafety to a friend. 


You know my feet betray my flight; 


To friendſhip ev'ry burthen's light.” 
The horſe replied, * Poor honeſt puſs ! 


It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus: 


Be comforted, relief is near; 

For all your friends are in the rear.” 
She next the ſtately bull implor'd ; 

And thus replied the mighty lord: 

« Since ev'ry beaſt alive can tell 


That I fincerely wiſh you well, 


I may, without offence, pretend f 
To take the freedom of a friend.— b 
To leave you thus might ſeem unkind; 
But ſee, the goat is juſt behind.” 

The goat remark'd her pulſe was high, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye; 


„ My back,” ſays he, may do you harm; 


The ſheep's at hand, and wool is warm.“ 
The ſheep was feeble, and complain'd 


"Hi dota ef ene at: 


Said he was flow, confeſs'd his fears; 
For hounds eat ſheep as well as hares. 
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She now the trotting calf addreſs'd, 
To fave from death a friend diſtrels'd, 
Shall I,” ſays he, “of tender age, 
In this important care engage? 

Older and abler paſs'd you by : 

How ſtrong are thoſe! how weak am I! 
Should I preſume to bear you hence, 
Thoſe friends of mine might take offence. 
Excuſe me, then. You know my heart, 
But deareſt friends, alas! muſt part, | 
How {hall we all lament!—Adieu! 

For, ſee, the hounds are juſt in view.” 


SECTION IJ. 


* 


The Clameleon; or frertinacity exfuoſed. 


Orr has it been my lot to mark 
A proud conceited talking ſpark, 
With eyes, that hardly ſerv'd at moſt 
To guard their maſter gainſt a poſt ; 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To ſee whatever could be ſeen : 
Returning from his finiſh'd tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travell'd fool your mouth will ſtop: 
But, if my judgment you'll allow— 
I've ſeen and ſure I ought to know”— 
So begs you'd pay a due ſubmiſsion, 
And acquieſce in his deciſion. 
Two travellers of ſuch a caſt, 
As o'er Afabia's wilds they pals'd, 
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And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that, 
Diſcours'd a while, mongſt other matter, 
Of the Chameleon's form and nature. 
„A ſtranger animal,“ cries one, 
« Sure never liv'd beneath the ſun! 
A lizard's body, lean and long, 
A fiſh's head, a ſerpent's tongue, 
Its foot with triple claw disjoin'd ; 

A nd what a length of tail behind ! 


How ſlow its pace! and then its hue M 
Who ever ſaw ſo fine a blue?” Rep 
„Hold there,“ the other quick replies, | And 
«Tis green, —I law it with theſe cyes, If yo 
As late with open mouth it lay, 1 
And warm'd it in the ſunny ray; Prod} 
Stretch'd at its eaſe the beaſt J view'd, | Both 
And faw it eat the air for food.” _ | « M) 
I've ſeen it, friend, as well as you, * {2 
And muſt again affirm it blue. 3 vou: 
At leiſure 1 the beaſt ſurvey'd, Wher 
Extended in the cooling ſhade.” 2 Thin] 
«Tis green, 'tis green, I-can aſsure ye.” — Nor 1 
« Green!” cries the other in a fur - Preſe: 
„Why, do you think, I've loſt my eyes?” 
« 'Twere no great loſs,” the friend replies, 
For, if they always ſerve you thus, 
' You'll find them but of little uſe.” 
So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, A 
From words they almoſt came to blows ; Tan in a v 
When luckily came by a third From youth 
To him the queſtion they referr'd ; The moſs h 
And begg'd he'd tell em, if he knew, lis food th 


Whether the thing was green or blue. 
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« Come,” cries the umpire, «ceaſe your pother, 

The creature's neither one nor t' other: 

T caught the animal laſt night, 

And view'd it o'er by candle-light: 

] mark'd it well—'twas black as jet — 
You ſtare—but I have got it yet, 

And can produce it.“ „Pray then do: 
For I am ſure the thing is blue.“ 

<« And I'll engage that when you've ſeen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green.” 

Well then, at once, to eaſe the doubt,” 
Replies the man, Il turn him out: 

And when before your eyes I 've ſet him, 
If you don't find him black, I II eat him.” 

He ſaid; then full before their fight 
Produc'd the beaſt, and lo- twas white! 
Both ſtar'd; the man look'd wondrous wiſe— 
« My children,“ the Chameleon cries, 

« (Then firſt the creature found a tongue,) 

You all are right, and all are wrong: 

When next you talk of what you view, 

Think others ſee as well as you: 

Nor wonder, if you find that none 

Preſers your eye-ſight to his own,” MEHRRICR 


, 
SECTION '7. 


The Hermit. 
Fan in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew; 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble eell, 


His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well; 
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Remote from man, with God he paſs'd his days, 
Pray'r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe, 

A life ſo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 
Scem'd heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe— 


That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey; 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : 


His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenour of his ſoul is loſt. | 
So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image on its wat'ry breaſt, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſwering colours glow : 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, | 

Swift rufing circles curl on ev'ry fide, 

And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun; 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diforder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by fight, 

To find if books or ſwains report it right, 
(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
Whoſe feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew,) 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim-ſtaff he bore, _ 
And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before; 

Then with the ſun a rifing journey went, 

Sedate to think, and watching each event, 

The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 

And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs: . 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, : 
A youth came poſting oer a eroſsing way: 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And ſoft in graceſul ringlets wav'd his hair: 


Then near approaching, Father, hail!” he cried, - 
And, „Hail, my ſon!” the rev'rend lire replied. 
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Words follow'd words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 
And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road; 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 
Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 
Now fank the ſun; the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober gray; 
Nature in filence bid the world repole : 
When near the road a ſtately palace roſe. . | 
There, by the moon, through ranks. of trees they paſs, 
Whoſe verdure crown'd the ſloping ſides of graſs. 
It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome 
Still made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger s home; 
Yet ſtill the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 
Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 
The pair arrive: the liv'ried ſervants wait; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate, 
The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. 
Then, led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and filk, and heaps of down. 
At length 'tis morn, and at the dawn of day 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 
Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh ſleep. 
Up.rife the gueſts, obedient to the call; 
An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 
Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac'd, | 
Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte. _ t 
d, Then, pleas d and thankful, from the porch they go; 
| And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of wo: | 


— — 
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His cup was vaniſh'd ; for in ſecret guiſe 

The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt'ring prize. 
As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, | 

Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 

Diſorder'd ſtops to ſhun the danger near, 


Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear; 


So ſeem'd the fire, when far upon the road 
The ſhining ſpoil his wily partner ſhow'd, 


He ſtopp'd with filence, walk'd with trembling hows, 


And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not-aſk, to part: 
Murm'ring he liſts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 

While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds; 
A ſound in air prefag'd approaching rain, 

And beaſts to covert {cud acroſs the plain. 
Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair retreat, 
To ſeek for thelter at a neighb'ring ſeat. 
*Twas built with turrets on a riſing ground, 


And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd arqund; 


Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſert there. 

As near the miſer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning mix'd with ſhow'rs began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 


Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 


Driv'n by the wind and batter'd by the rain. 

At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt ; 
(Twas then his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt;) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair. 
One frugal fagot lights the naked walls, 


And nature's fervour through their limbs recalls, 
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Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with meager wine, 
(Each hardly granted,) ſerv'd them both to dine: 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ccaſe, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. | 
With ſtill remark the pond'ring Hermit view'd, 
In one ſo rich a life ſo poor and rude; 
And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf. he cried) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand.want befide ? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon take place, 
In ev'ry ſettling feature of his face, 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
That cup the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 
The ſtinted Kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul ! 
But now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 
The tan emerging opes an azure iky; 
A ireſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And, glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 
While hence they walk, the Pilgrim's boſom wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought; 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear; 
"Twas there a vice; and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 
Deteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. 
Now night's dim ſhades again involve the ſky; 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lie: 
Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 
The foil improv'd around, the manfion neat, 
And neither poorly. low, nor idly great, 
It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praiſe but virtue kind. 
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HFither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet. 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies: 

« Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all I yield a part; 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more 'than coſtly cheer.” 
He ſpoke, and bid the, welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed; 
When the grave houſehold round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 

At length the world, renew d by calm repoſe, 
Was ſtrong for toil; the dappled morn aroſe; _ 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd cradle, where an infant ſlept, 
And writh'd his neck : the landlord's little pride, 
O ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and died, 
Horror of horrors! what ! his only | ſon ! 
How look'd our Hermit when the fact was done! 
Not hell, tho' hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 


| And breathe blue fire, could more aſsault his heart, of 


Confus'd and ſtruck with filence at the deed, 
He flies; but, trembling, fails to fly with ſpeed, 
His ſteps the youth purſues; the country lay _ 
. Perplex'd with roads; a ſervant ſhow'd the way: 

A river croſs'd the path; the paſsage o'er 
Was nice to find; the ſervant trod before: 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupplied, 


Anddeep the waves beneath the bending branches glide. | 


The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to fin, 
Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in: 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head; | 
Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the =. 
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Wild ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes; 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries ; 
« Deteſted wretch !”—But ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man. 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet; 85 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; g 


Celeſtial odours breathe through purpled air; 


And wings whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay. 
The form ethereal burſts upon his fight, 

And moves in all the majeſty of light. 

Tho! loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſsion grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do; 
Surpriſe, in ſecret chains, his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 

But filence here the beauteous angel broke; 
The voice of muſic ravitli'd as he ſpoke. 
Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne: 
Theſe charms ſucceſs in our bright region find , 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind; 
For this commiſsion'd, I forſook the ſky— 
Nay, ceaſe to kneel—thy fellow-ſervant I. 
Then know the truth of government Divine, 
And let theſe ſeruples be no longer thine. 
The Maker juſtly claims that world he made: 
In this the right of Providence is. laid, 
Its ſacred majeſty through all depends 
On uſing ſecond means to work his ends. 
Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 
The Pow'r exerts his attributes on high; 

1 N.3. 
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© Your actions uſes, nor controls your will; 

And bids the doubting ſons of men be till, 

What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurpriſe, 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wond'ring eyes? 
Yet, taught by theſe, confeſs th' Almighty juſt; 
And, where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt. 
The great vain man, who far'd on coſtly ſood, 
_ Whole life was too luxurious to be good; 

Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, 

And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine; 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 

And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. 


„The mean ſuſpicious wretch, whole bolted door 


Neb'er mov'd in pity to the wand'ring poor, 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compalsion touch his grateful foul. 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head: 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And, looſe from drofs, the filyer runs below. 

« Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now the child half wean'd his heart-from God: 
Child of his age, for him he liv'd in pain, 

And meaſurd back his ſteps to earth again, 
To what exceſses had his dotage run! 

But God, to fave the father, took the fon. 
To all but thee in ßts he ſeem'd to go; 

And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow, 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt; 
But haw had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 
Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back! 


— 
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This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal, 
And what a fund of charity would fail! | 
Thus Heav'n-inſtructs thy mind: this trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, reſign, and fin no more.“ 

On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew ; 
The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew. 
Thus look'd Eliſha, when, to mount on high, 

His maſter took the chariot of the ſky : 

The fiery pomp aicending left the view; 

The prophet gaz'd, and wilh'd to ſollow too, 

The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun: 
Lord! as in leav'n, en earil thy will be done. 

Then, gladly turning, ſought his ancient place; 
And paſs'd a life of piety and peace. 

6 8 PARNELZ, 


CHAPTER II. 


DIDACTIC PIECES. 


SECTION I. 
Mills obtained often make men miſerable. 


BenoLD what danger marks the path 
Of high. brow'd Opulence! Intemperance, 
The fruitful parent of Diſeaſe, behind 
Reels looſe, and filent plants th' entangling ſnare, 
Oft when, to vengeance rous'd, th' Eternal dooms 
Some wretch to miſery 5 he grants 
The fervent wiſh; he gives tl inſatiate eye 
To rove tranſported o'er its golden ſtore; 
The heart to ſwell like Xerxes, when he view'd 
His hoſts that wrapt th' immeaſurable plain, 


And triumpb'd in his pow'r. Thus fares the wretch: 


As, whirPd by Paſsion, thro” liſe's duſty field 
He burſts exulting. On the drooping head 
Of Merit, ſhy to cenſure, and repreſt 

By decent Pride from murm'ring, his rude hand 
Arreſts the palm. He gains it; and ador'd 
By Folly's wond'ring train, preſumptuous ſhapes. 
His courſe; till, like a canker at the root, 
That ſecret riots on the vital ſtream, 

Slow, but ſure-waſting Fate in Glence takes 
TH inevitable aim; and ſpares the hand 

Of hoary Time, his filver, and his ſcythe. 
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O weak thro Paſsion's erring claſs to view 


What cooler thought condemns ! Think'ſt thou the man 


By birth exalted, by the laviſh hand 

Of Fortune crown'd with honour, whoſe gay hours 
Dance to the melting lute's melodious lay, 

Is happy ?—Know, thy wand'ring ſearch miſtakes 
The ſhade for ſubſtance. Could thy thought explore 
The mind within; what real ills excite 

The mental tumult; to the trembling gaze 

Of Fear what phantoms of imagin'd woes 


Swim thro? the dark night's ſolemn noon, when Sleep 


Shakes not her poppies o'er his longing eyes, 
That roll in vain; what inward eating care 
Preys on his pamper'd blood; what wiſhes wild; 
What dread of future miſery; what dreams 
Of horror gleam athwart the ſable ſcroll 
Where Mem'ry prints her records: would the ſcene 
Wake thee to envy? Would thy wiſhing foul 
Pant for the boon that glitters to the eye, 
But ſtings the heart and poiſons all its joy? 
I read thy ſecret doubt: Tis Guilt that ſnades 
The brow of Grandeur; tis the ſolemn peal 
Of Conſcience thund'ring in the mental ear, 
That wakes to quick ſenſation. To the dream 
Of harmleſs Innocence, no demon ſhakes |. 
His front terrific: all is calm within, 
And tuned to perfect harmony. Vet Peace 
May dwell with Opulence; one happy mind 
May eye rejoicing its extended pow'r 
To work for man; exultingas it views 

A ſmiling tribe e ſnatelid from the + 
Of ruthleſs want, and baſking in the beam 
Of joy, to tranſport kindling, and to love.” 
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Tis juſt.—The noble mind by Fortune rais'd, 
And warm'd by ſtrong benevolence to ſpread 
Its happineſs to all, diſplays to man 

His Maker's image. To a godlike few 

Heav'n gives at once the virtue and the pow'r. 
Yet plants not Opulence for theſe a ſnare, 

That poverty eſcapes ?—The wretch who dragg'd 
His fire relentlefs to the tomb ſay, roſe 5 
No boiling palsion in his rankled heart? 

Felt not his tortur'd breaſt the venom ſting 

Of keen Impatience * Flam'd not to his eye 
Gold, titles, honour ; all the tinſel-ſhow, 

That on the ſullen front of Avarice wakes 

A gloomy fmile, and bids his little thought 
Receive a gleam of joy? From theſe ſecure 
Lives not untutor'd Indigence at eaſe ? 

And ſteals unſeen along the vale of life, 

Calm, peaceful, ſhelter'd from the ſtormy blaſt 


That ſhakes Ambition's plume; that wrecks the hope, 


The quiet of mankind ?—What though to theſe 
The means are ſcanty ?—O'er the roughen'd cheek 
Health ſheds her bloom; their finews knit by toil, 
Robuſt and firm, ſupport th' allotted weight; 
And gradual looſed by long revolving years, 
Reſign their charge, untainted by the ſeeds 
Of lurking Death, flow through the form diifſus'd 
From meals that Nature nauſeates, from the cup 
Where the wine laughs, and, on the_mantling cheek 
Kindles a tranſient bluſh, but works diſeaſe, 
And ſhades the temples with untimely ſnow. . 
| | OGILVIE, 
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SECTION 17. 
The golden —_ of Pythagoras. 


FirsT, the Supreme doth higheſt rev'rence claim; 

Ule with religious awe-his ſacred name: 
Aſſur'd he views thy ways, let nought control 
The word thou once haſt bound upon thy ſoul. 
Next, to the heroes bear a grateful mind, 
Whole glorious cares and toils have bleſt mankind. | 
Let juſt reſpect and decent rites be paid 
To the immortal manes of the dead. 
Honour thy parents, and thy next of kind; 
And virtuous men wherever thou canſt find ; 
In the ſame bond of love let them be join'd. 

Uſeful and ſteady let thy life proceed, 
Mild ev 'ry word, good-natur'd ev'ry deed ; 

Ob, never with the man thou en ts 3 
But bear a thouſand frailties from thy friend. 
Raſhly inflam'd, vain fpleen, and flight ſurmiſe, 
To real feuds, and endleſs diſcords riſe. 

O'er luſt, oer anger, keep the ſtricteſt rein, 

Subdue thy floth, thy appetite reſtrain. 
With no vile action venture to comply, 
Tho unbeheld by ev'ry mortal eye. 

Above all witneſses thy fs fear, 
And more than all mankind. thyſelf revere. 

One way let all thy words and actions tend, 
Reaſon their conſtant guide, and truth their end. 
And ever mindful of thy mortal ſtate, 

How quick, how various are-the turns of fate; 
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How here, how there, the tides of ſortune roll; 


How ſoon impending death concludes the Whole; 


Compoſe thy mind, and, free from anxious ſtriſe, 
Endure thy portion of the ills of life: 


Tho? ſtill the good man ſtands ſecure from harms, 


Nor can misfortune wound, whom virtue arms. 

In common converſe, thou wilt oſten find 
Some to improve, and ſome to taint the mind; 
Grateful to that a due obſervance pay; 
Beware leſt this entice thy thoughts aſtray; 
And bold untruths which thou att forc'd to hear, 
Receive diſcreetly, with a patient ear. 

Wouldſt thou be juſlly rank'd among the wile. 
Think ere thou doſt, ere thou reſolv'ſt, adviſe. 
Still let thy aims with ſage experience ſquare, 
And plan thy conduct with ſagacious care; 
So ſhalt thou all thy courſe with pleaſure run, 
Nor wiſh an action of thy life undone. 

Among the various ends of thy deſires, 
Tis no inferior place thy health requires. 
Firmly for this from all exceſs refrain, 

Thy cups be mod'rate, and thy diet plain: 
Nor yet inelegant thy board ſupply, 


But ſhun the nauſeous pomp. of luxury. 


Let ſpleen by cheerful converſe be withſtood, 
And honeſt labours purity the blood: 


Each night, ere needful ſlumber ſeals thy eyes, 


Home to thy ſoul let theſe reflections riſe : 
How has this day my duty ſeen expreſs'd ? 
What have I done, omitted, or tranſgreſs'd ? 
Then grieve the moments thou haſt idly ſpent: 
The reſt will yield thee comfort and content. : 
Be theſe good rules thy ſtudy and delight, 
Practiſe by day, and ponder them by night; 
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Thus all thy Wongbis to virtue's height ſhall riſe, 
And truth ſhall ſtand unveil'd before thy eyes. 

Of beings the whole ſyſtem thou ſhalt ſee, 
Rang'd as they are in beauteous harmony, 
Whilſt all depend from one ſuperior cauſe, 

And nature works obedient to her laws. 

Hence, as thou labour'ſt with judicious care 

To run the courſe allotted to thy ſhare, 

Wiſdom refulgent with a heav*nly ray 

Shall clear thy proſpect, and direct thy way. 

Then all around compaſsionately view 

The wretched ends which vain mankind purſue, 
Toſs'd to and fro by each impetuous guſt, 

The rage of paſsion, or the fire of luſt; 
No certain ſtay, no ſafe retreat they know, 

But blindly wander through a maze of wo. 

Mean while congenial vileneſs works within, 
And cuſtom quite ſubdues the foul to ſin. 

Save us from this diſtreſs, Almighty Lord, 
Our minds illumine, and thy aid afford! 

But O! ſecure from all thy life is led, 
Whoſe feet the happy paths of virtue tread. 
Thou ſtand'ſt united to the race divine, 
And the perfection of the ſkies is thine. . 
Imperial reaſon, free from all control, 
Maintains her juſt dominion in thy foul: 
Till purg'd at length from ev'ry ſinful ſtain, | 
When friendly death ſhall break the cumbrous cm 
Loos'd from the body thou ſhalt take thy flight, 
And range 7 immortal in the fields of light. 
| FITZGERALD» 
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SECTION III. 
I mfrrovement 'of time recommended, 


He mourns the dead, who lives as they defire. 
Where is that thrift, that avarice of Time, 


(Bleſt av'rice!) which the thought of death inſpires? 


O time! than gold more ſacred; more a load 
Than lead, to fools; and fools reputed wile. 
What moment granted man without account ? 


What years are {quander'd, wiſdom's debt unpaid 2 


Haſte, haſte, he lies in wait, he's-at the, door, 
Inſidious Death; - ſhould his ſtrong hand arreſt, . 
No compoſition ſets the priſoner free. 
Eternity's inexorable chain 


Faſt binds; and vengeance claims the full arrear. 


Ho late I ſhudder'd on the brink ! how late 
Life call'd for her laſt refuge in defpair! 

For what calls thy diſeaſe ? for moral aid. 
Thou think'ſt it folly to be wiſe too ſoon: 8 
Youth is not rich in time; it may be, poor: 
Part with it as with money, ſparing; pay 

No moment, but in purchaſe of its worth: 

And what its worth, atk death-beds, they can tell. 
Part with it as with life, reluctant; big 

With holy hope of nobler time to come. 

Is this our duty, wiſdom, glory, gain? 

And ſport we like the natives of the bough, 
When vernal ſuns inſpire? Amuſement reigns. 
Man's great demand: to trifle is to live: 

And is it then a trifle, too, to die ?— 

Who wants amuſement in the flame of battle? 
Is it not treaſon to the foul immortal, 

Her foes'in arms, eternity the prize? 

Will toys amuſe, when med'cines cannot cure? 
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| When ſpirits ebb, when life $ enchanting ſcenes 
Their luſtre loſe, and leſsen in our ſight; 
(As lands, and cities with their glittring "OTE 
To the poor ſhatter'd bark, by ſudden ſtorm 
Thrown off to ſea, and ſoon to periſh there;) - 
Will toys amufe ?—no: thrones will then be toys, 
And earth and ſkies ſeem duſt upon the ſcale: 
* Redeem we time ?—its loſs we dearly buy. 
What pleads Lorenzo for his high-priz'd ſports ? 
He pleads time's num'rous blanks ;. he loudly pleads: 
The ſtraw-like triſles on life's common ſtream. 
From whom thoſe blanks and trifles, but from thee > 
No blank, no trifle, nature made or meant. 
Virtue, or purpos'd virtue, ſtill be thine: 
This cancels thy complaint at once; this leaves 
In act no trifle, and no blank in time. 
This greatens, fills, immortalizes all: 
This, the bleſt art of turning all to gold; 
This, the good heart's prerogative to raiſe 
A royal tribute, from the pooreſt hours. 
Immenſe revenue! ev'ry moment pays. 
If nothing more than purpoſe in thy pow r, 
Thy purpoſe firm, is equal to the deed: 
Who does the beſt his circumſtance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more, 
Our outward act, indeed, admits reſtraint ; 
Tis not in things o'er thought to 9 
Guard well thy thoughts; our TOY are head in 
heav'n. 
On all-important time, thro ev'ry age, 
Tho* much, and warm, the wiſe have urg'd; the man 
ls yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour. 
I've loſt a day”—the prince who nobly cried, 
Had been'an emperour without his crown. 
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He ſpoke, as if deputed by mankind. 
So ſhould all ſpeak : ſo reaſon ſpeaks in all. 


From the ſoft whiſpers of that God in man, 


Why fly to folly, why to phrenſy fly, 


For reſcue from the bleſsing we poſseſs? 


Time, the ſupreme !—Time 1s cternaly; 


Pregnant with all eternity can give, 


Pregnant with all that makes arch-angels files 


Who murders time, he cruſhes in the birth 


A pow'r ethereal, only not ador'd. YOUNG. 


SECTION IP. 


The frefſent conſtitution of things N to the nature of man. 


3 8 thou 
New-nibuld thy Maker's work, reform the plan 
Wrought by unerring Wiſdom ? Wouldſt thou claim, 
Weak, frail, and guilty as thou art, for thee i 
A paradiſe prepar'd ? A clime, that knows 
No ſtorm, th' abode of man, whoſe paſsions break 


The bounds of right; who triumphs in the eye 


Of Heav'n, to launch inſulting on the ſtream 
Of tolly; who contemns th' Eternal's law; 


Who to his Maker ſays, Depart, for thee 


I know not, nor defire! Say, doſt thou ſpread 
The lawn for wolves, or bid the villa rife, 
To ſooth the lion's horrid heart, that throbs 


Exulting o'er its prey? Nor think the charge s 


Too harſh; for to Eternal Wiſdom, man 

Deform'd by paſsion, is a monſter, wild - 

As that which roams the Lybian waſtes; and joys | 
To drench his tuſks in blood. Mark then the clime,. 


As temperd to th' n Behold 
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Thy mind, ths mirror, hers: tho alternate change 

Of calm and tempeſt ſhiſting quick, reflects 

The varying forms of nature! kindling now : 

To rage, now boiling like the troubled ſea, 

Work'd by a whirlwind ; mad'ning like the wave 

That ſtrikes its ſhaggy mound; or ſecret armd 

With triple poiſon; as the gale that breathes 

Thro' the dark air its brimſtone-dropping wings. 

And inly-waſting, withers as it flies. i. 
Yet ſtill preſumptuous, think'ſt thou that the pow = 

Who form'd the world, might ſuit to happier climes 

The human frame; and harmonize the mind 

To perfect concord, as the maſter tunes. 

The chords melodious of the warbling lyre, 

To pour the ſtream of muſic ? Know the thought 

Of that tremendous Sire, whoſe awful ken 


| Involves the vaſt of nature, ere this orb 


Was rent from chaos, in wide reach diſpos d ©» 
The mighty chain of things. The piercing glance 
Of Wiſdom mark'd their natures, and diſplay 'd 

In gradual rank, the fair-aſcending ſcale 

Of beauty's riſing tribes. Imperfect all, 

As from the finite, length unmeaſur'd runs 

To reach the infinite. Yet in the chain 

Fach link maintains its uſe; each part receives 
Proportion'd worth, and ev'ry movement rolls 

To work its proper end. What lies above 
Thyſelf, is veild from mortal ken; below, 

What tow'rs to thee is open. Caſt thine eye wt 
On lifeleſs matter. Mark th' aſcending forms 

Of beauty, varying from the bleeding bells 

Of vonder amaranth that ſweeps the ground, 

To the tall cedar, on the topmaſt ſpire 

Of Lebanon, that rears its head ſublime, 
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And fpreads its boughs to heav'n. See in the tribe 
Of living forms, the gradual ſcale aſcend 
From ſenſitive to animal; from brute | 

To human. - The fine plant, that from thy touch 
Shriuks ſenſible, connects the filmy line 

To the ſmall ſhell but juſt impregn'd with life, 
Where ſlut from harm as in a circling mound, 
Lives the lone habitant. Thence riſing flow. 
Thro' Inſtinct's wide-revolving rounds, aſcends 


Z The juſt progreſsion ;. till the watchful dog, 


Sagacious, friendly, penetrating, joins 
His twilight circle to his maſter's ſphere, 
Where full-form'd inſtinct drops, and reaſon dawns, 
If thus thro' nature's wide extent, the forms 
Below thee vary, yet th aſcent in all 
By flow gradation riſes; ; think'ſt thou then 
That Wiſdom in'her higher works obſerves 
No fimilar proportion? From the ranks | 
Below, exalt thy wond'ring gaze. Behold 
The worlds that round yon central ſun revolve. 
Harmonious! Each receives its juſt degree 


Of genial warmth, when near. the fiery orb 


It drinks his pureſt radiance as it wheels; 

Or ſweeps in wider range, like thy fair ſtar 
Aurora! fann'd with cooler gales, that lies 

In temperated air: or diſtant, knows | 
The change of ſeaſons, as the earth that ſeels- 
The piercing blaſt of winter: or remote, 

On nature's utmoſt verge all-darkſome rolls, 
And ſees the pale ſun light the lunar lamps; 
Or chilling freezes in his naon· day blaze. 


Each in the ſeparate ſphere maintains its place; 


Each keeps its rank in the progreſsive ſcale; 


I 0s each impartial thought aſsigns its bound: 
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And Wiſdom, plucking from the tree of life 

A bough that breathes ambroſia, balm, and myrrh, 

Bathes the rich fruitage in the Stygian wave 

That ſoils its bloom ; then o'er her work extends 

The dropping branch, and ſays, *'O world, be here 

Thy ſhare of good and ill!” Such from the birth 

Of time th' Almighty ſpoke his great decree. 
Wouldſt thou then, for thy ſingle good diſsolve 

Th' unbounded harmony of all? Doſt thou 

Repine that Heav'n regardleſs of thy call 

Ordains not earth an Eden, nor exalts 

The man to angel ? O th' inſatiate graſp 

Of human hope! A copious ſhow'r extends 

The ſwelling river o'er its bed; the ſea, 

Big with the ruſhing tides might burſt its mound; 


The creeping rill from deeper urns ſupplied, 


May riſe an ocean : but the pride of man 

Extends to infinite. With all around 

Diſpleas'd, on Fancy's neck he drops the rein. 

She, looſe and kindling, whirls him on her wing. 

He mounts the vault of ſtars; he graſps the bolt 

Of Heav'n's Eternal; on empyreal air | 

He fails; ſhe leaves him : down the pigmy falls, 

A worm of earth, and crawls along the ground, 

Giddy; the ſport of reptiles, and their prey! 
| 6h | OGILVIE,, 


SECTION v. 


The love of the world detected. 


Tuus fays the prophet of the Turk: 
Good Muſsulman, abſtain from pork 
There is a part in ev'ry ſwine 

No friend or follower of mine 
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May taſte, whate'er his inclination, 
On pain of excommunication. 


Such Mahomet's myſterious charge, 


And thus he left the point at large. 


Had he the ſinful part expreſs'd, 


They might with ſafety eat the reſt: 
But for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debarr'd; 
And ſet their wit at work to find 
What joint the prophet had in mind. 
Much controverſy ſtraight aroſe: 
Theſe chooſe the back, the belly thoſe; 
By ſome 'tis confidently faid. 
He meant not to forbid the head; 
While others at that doctrine rail, 
And pioufly prefer the tail. 


Thus, conſcience freed from ev'ry clog, 


Mahometans eat up the hog. 


You laugh —'tis well—the FI applied 
May make you laugh on t other fide. 


% Renounce the world,” the preacher cries: 
We do,” a multitude replies. 


While one as innocent regards 

A ſnug and friendly game at cards; 
And one, whatever you may ſay, 
Can fee no evil in a play; 

Some love a concert, or a race, 


And others, ſhooting and the chaſe, 


Revil'd and lov'd, renounc'd and follow'd, 


Thus bit by bit the world is ſwallow'd; | 
Each thinks his neighbour makes too free, 


Yet likes a ſlice as well as he: 


With ſophiſtry their ſauce they ſweeten, 


Till quite from taibto ſnout tis eaten. 
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SECTION VI. 


JVhatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to you, do ye ever 
/o to them. 

PRE divine! to earth in. mercy giv'n; 

O ſacred rule of action, worthy Heav'n! 

Whoſe pitying love ordain'd the bleſt command, 

To bind our nature in a firmer band; | 
| Enforce each human ſuff'rer's ſtrong appeal, 
And teach the ſelfiſh breaſt what others feel; 
Wert thou the guide of life, mankind might know 
A ſoft exemption from the worſt of wo. 
No more the pow'rful would the weak oppreſs, 
But tyrants-learn the luxury to bleſs. 
No more would ſlav'ry bind a hopeleſs train 
Of human victims in her galling chain. 
Mercy the hard, the cruel heart would move 
To ſoſten mis'ry by the deeds of love; 
And Av'rice from his hoarded treaſures give, 
Unaſk'd, the lib'ral boon, that Want might live! 
The impious tongue of Falſehood then would gceaſe 
To blaſt, with dark ſuggeſtions, Virtue's peace. 
No more would Spleen or Paſsion baniſh reſt, 
And plant a pang in fond Aﬀection's breaſt ; 
By one harſh word, one alter'd look, deſtroy 
Her peace, and wither ev'ry op'ning joy: 
Scarce can her tongue the captious wrong explain, 
The flight offence which gives fo deep a pain! 
Th' affected eaſe that flights her ſtarting tear, 
The words whoſe coldneſs kills from lips fo dear ;— 
The hand ſhe loves, alone can point the dart, 
Whoſe hidden ſting could wound no other heart 
Theſe, of all pains the ſharpeſt we endure, + | 
The breaſt which now inflicts, would ſpring to cure. — * 
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No more deſerted genius then would fly TE Alarm'd 

To breathe in ſolitude his hopeleſs ſigh; _ And tur 

No more would Fortune's partial ſmile debaſe Far thre 

The ſpirit, rich in intellectual grace; | Regain: 

Who views unmov'd from ſcenes where pleaſures bloom, Long lo 

The flame of genius ſunk in mis'ry's gloom ; His dou 

The ſoul heav'n form'd to ſoar, by want depreſt, He wiſh 

Nor heeds the wrongs that pierce a kindred breaſt. Receive 

Thou righteous law, whoſe clear and uſeful light With en 

Sheds on the mind a ray divinely bright; | Repir 

Condenſing in one rule whate'er the ſage | That H. 

Has proudly taught, in many a labour'd page; An hour 

Bid every heart thy hallow'd voice revere, His num 

To juſtice ſacred, and to nature dear! WILL1AMs, Points n. 

| Nor bid. 
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Alarm'd in time by ſome awak'ning voice, 
And turn, is eaſy :—but the man whole ſtep 
Far thro' the devious waſte has wander'd wild, 


Regains not, ſeeks not to regain the path '1 


Long loſt; his courſe by perſeverance form'd, | 
His doubts by habit reconcil'd. What once 

He wiſh'd, now ſelf-deceiv'd, his willing mind 

Receives as ſubſtance; and the phantom mocks 

With empty ſmiles his void embrace no more. 

Repines then mutt'ring thy preſumptuous tongue, 

That Heav'n's ſuſpended wrath allows the wretch 

An hour to triumph? that:the God who counts 

His number'd years a moment, at thy call 

Points not his thunder to the guilty head; 

Nor bids his light nings flaſh? Know, if the good 

Thro? life ſhould ſuffer; in that ſcanty ſpan 

Are all his woes compris'd :—if Vice exults, 

That ſpan contains its happineſs. Should he, 

Who pitying-ſnatches from Temptation's ſnare 

The juſt, as him whom yon devouring wave 

Has mantled; ſhould his juſtice thus have claim'd | 
The wretch yet reeking from his brother's blood, | 


An inſtant victim: as the one enjoys | 


The prize of virtue, and no deep'ning ſtain | 


allied his life; the other in the gulf | 


Of black perdition muſt have wak d; no time | | 
For mercy leſt; for penitence, for pray'r, 

For pardon, none; his crimes yet unaton'd 

From Heav'n demanding vengeance. But the hand 
Of Goodneſs ſpares him, that repentant tears 

May eaſe the feeling heart, and Juſtice drop 

Her claim; or, ſtill relentleſs, that the ſtroke 

Ply fall, when his full T o'erflows with ill. 
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SECTION VII. 
No age or condition exempt from the ſiober of death, 


Like other tyrants, Death delights to ſmite, _ 
What ſmitten moſt proclaims the pride of pow'r, 
And arbitrary nod. His joy ſupreme, 
To bid the wretch ſurvive the fortunate; 


The feeble wrap th? athletic in his ſhroud ; 


And weeping fathers build their children's tomb; 
Me thine, Narciſsa!—what tho' ſhort thy date? 
Virtue, not rolling ſuns, the mind matures : 


That life is long, which anſwers life's great end: 
The time that bears no fruit, deſerves no name: 
The man of wiſdom is the man of years. 


In hoary youth Methufalems may die, — 
O how miſdated on their flatt'ring tombs ! 
All more than common menaces an end: 


| A blaze betokens brevity . a 


To plant the ſoul on her eternal guard, 
In awful expectation of our end, 
Thus runs .Death's dread commiſsion; “ Strike, but to 


As moſt alarms the living by the dead.“ 


Hence ſtratagem delights him, and ſurpriſe, 


And cruel ſport with man's ſecurities. | +: 


Not fimple conqueſt, triumph i is his aim, 

And where leaſt fear'd, there aer triumphs moſt, 
What are his arts to lay our fears aſleep ! 

Tiberian arts his purpoſes wrap up _ 


| | 'In deep diſsimulation's darkeſt night. 


Like princes unconſeſt in foreign courts, 


Who travel under cover, Death aſsumes 
The name and look of lite, and dwells among us, 
Behind the roſy bloom he loves to lurk, 
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Or ambuſh in a ſmile; or wanton dive 
In dimples deep; love's eddies, which dray in 
Unwary hearts, and ſink them in deſpair. 

Moſt happy they whom leaſt his arts deceive! 

One eye on death, and one full fix d on Heav'n, 
Becomes a mortal, and immortal man. 

Where is not death? ſure as night follows day, 

Death treads in pleafure's footſteps round the world, 
When pleaſure treads the paths which reaſon ſnuns; 
When, againſt reaſon riot ſhuts the door, 

And gaiety ſupplies the place of ſenſe. 

Then foremoſt at the banquet and the ball, 
Death leads the dance, or ſtamps the deadly die; 
Nor ever fails the midnight bowl to crown. 
Gaily carouſing to his gay compeers, 

Inly he laughs, to ſee them laugh at him, 

As abſent far: and when the revel burns, 

When fear is baniſh'd, and triumphant thought 


Calling for all the joys beneath the moon, 


Againſt him turns the key; and bids him ſup 
With their progenitors—he drops his matk, 


Frowns out at full: they ſtart, deſpair, expire! 


Scarce with more ſudden terror and ſurpriſe, 

From his black maſk of nitre, touch'd by fire, 

He burſts, expands, rears, blazes, and devours. 

And is not this ttiumphant treachory, 

And more than ſimple conqueſt in the fiend? 
And now, gay trifler, doſt thou wrap th 15 ſoul 

In ſoft ſecurity, becauſe unknown 


Which moment is commiſsion'd to deſtroy? 


In death's uncertainty thy danger lies, 


Is death uncertain ? therefore thou be fix'd ; | 
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Fix'd as a ſentinel, all eye, all ear, 
All expectation of the coming foe. 
| | | Rouſe, ſtand in arms, nor lean againſt thy ſpear, 
i LCLeſt lumber ſteal one moment o'er thy ſoul, 
| And fate ſurpriſe thee nodding. Watch, be ſtrong; 

Thus give each day the merit, and renown, 

Of dying well; tho' doom'd but once to die. 

Nor let life's period hidden (as from moſt) 

Hide too from thee, the precious uſe of life, 

Does wealth with youth and gaiety conſpire 

To weave a triple wreath of happineſs ? 

That ſhining mark invites the tyrant's ſpear; 

As if to damp our elevated aims, 

And ſtrongly preach humility to man. 

O how portentous is proſperity ! | 
How, comet-like, it threatens while it ſhines ! 5 

Few years but yield us proof of death's ambition 
To cull his vietims from the faireſt fold, 

And ſheath his ſhafts in all the pride of life. 

When flooded with abundance, purpled o'er 

With recent honours, bloom'd with ev'ry bliſs; _ 

Set up in oſtentation, made the gaze, 

The gaudy centre of the public eye; . 

When fortune, thus, has toſs d her child in ait, 

 Snatch'd from the covert of an humble ſtate, | 

How often have I ſeen him dropp'd at once, 

Our morning's envy, and our ev'ning's figh! 

As if her bounties were the ſignal giv'n, 

The flow'ry wreath, to mark the facrifice, 

And call death's arrows on the deſtin'd prey. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 


SECTION I. 
. The String, 


Lo! here the roſy- -boſom'd Hours, 
Fair Venus' train, appear; | 
Diſcloſe the long-expected flow'rs, 
And wake the purple year! 

The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Reſponſive to the cuckoo's note, 
The untaught harmony of Spring; 
While, whiſp'ring pleaſure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs thro' the clear blue ky 


Their gather'd fragrance fling. 


Where'er the oak's thick branches ſtretch 
A broader, browner ſhade; . 

Where'er the rude and moſs-grown beeck 
O'ercanopies the glade; 

Beſide ſome water's ruſhy brink - 

With me the Muſe ſhall fit, and think 
(At eaſe reclin d in ruſtic tate) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd, | 
How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the gast: 
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Still is the toiling hand of care; 
The panting herds repdſe : | 
Yet, hark, how thro! the peopled ai air 
The buſy murmur glows! 
The infect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taſte the honey'd ſpring, 
And float amid the liquid noon: 
Some lightly ver the eurręnt ſkim, 
Some ſhow their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the fun. 


To contemplation's ſober eye 
Such is the race of man; 
And they that creep, and they that bs 

Shall end where they began. 

Alike the buſy and the gay 
But ffutter thiro' Tife's Jittle day, 
In fortune's varying colours dreſt: 

; Bruſh'd by the hand of rongh-miſchance, 

Or child by age, their airy dance 

FE They leave, in mo to reſt, * "GRAY; 
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"SECTION f. | 
Deferipition of Winter at Copenhagen. 


From frozen clinies,/and endleſs tracts of ſnow, 
From ſtreams that northern winds forbid to flow, 
What preſent fiat 'the Miiſe to Dorſet bring, 
Or kow, ſo near the Pole, attempt to Giig? 
The hoary Winter Here Gonceals from ſight 
All pleaſing objects that to verſe invite. 
The hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains, and Wen floods, 


LAY, 


char. It. 


By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright conſuſion lie, 


No birds within the deſert region ſing. 


At ev'ning a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe; 


And brighten'd ev'ry object to my eyes: 
For ev'ry ſhrub, and ev'ry blade of graſs, 


In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhow, 


The ſtag, in limpid currents, with ſurpriſe 
Sees een branches 80 l forehead riſe. 
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And with one dazzling, waſte fatigue the eye; : 
No gentle breathing breeze prepares the (pring, ; 


The ſhips, unmov'd, the boiſt'rous winds deſy, 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. 

The vaſt-leviathan wants room to play, 

And ſpout his waters in the face of day. 

The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea prowl. 
And to the moon in icy valleys howl. 

For many a ſhining league the level main 
Here ſpreads itſelf into a glaſsy plain: 

There ſolid billows, of enormous ſize, 

Alps of green ice, in wild diſorder riſe. 

And yet but lately have Leen, .e'en here, 
The winter in a loyely dreſs appear. 

Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſqow,... 
Or winds began thro' hazy. ſkies to blow, 


And the deſeending.rain unſullied froze. 
Soon as the fitent ſhades of night withdrew; 
The ruddy morn diſclos'd at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich diſguiſe, 


And ev'ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs. 


— 


While thro? the ice the crimſon berries glow. 55 
The thick - ſyrung reeds the wat'ry marſhes yield 
Seem poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field. : 
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The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring „e 

| Glaz'd over, in the freezing ether ſhine. 

The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 

That wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun, 

When, if a ſudden guſt of wind atile, 

The brittle foreſt into atoms flies ; 

The crackling wood beneath the tempeſt aw, 

And in a ſpangled ſhow'r the. proſpect ends: 

Or, if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 

And by degrees unbind the wint'ry charm, 

The traveller a miry country ſees, 

And journeys ſad beneath the dropping trees. 
Like ſome deladed peatant Merlin leads 

Thro' fragrant bow*rs, and thro” delicious meads ; 

While here enchanting gardens to him riſe, | 

And airy fabrics there attract his eyes, | 

His wand'ring feet the magic paths purſue; F 

And, while he thinks the fair illufion true, 

The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, | 

And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear: 

A tedious road the weary wretch returns,. - 

And, as he goes, the tranſient viſion mourns. 


PHILLIPS, 


SECTION III. 
Night deſcribed. 
Now came ſtill ev'ning on, and twilight gray 
Had, in her ſober liv'ry, all things clad. 
Silence accompanied; for beaſts and birds, 
Thoſe to their graſsy couch, thele to their neſts 


Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
dhe all night long her plaintive deſeant ſung. 


Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living ſapphires. Heſperus, that led 
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The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt, till the moon, 
Riſing in clouded majeſty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unveiP'd her peerleſs light; 
And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw. 


' MILTON» 


Night, ſable power! from her ebon throne, 
In rayleſs majeſty, now ſtretches forth 

Her leaden ſceptre o'er a ſlumb'ring world. 
Silence, how dead, and darkneſs, how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor liſt'ning ear, an object finds: 
Creation fleeps. Tis as the gen' ral pulſe 
Of life ſtood ſtill, and nature made a pauſe, 
An awful pauſe | prophetic of her end. 


. YOUNG. 


SECTION tr. vg 
 Greongar Hill. 
6 


| SrtzexT Nymph! with curious eye, 
Who, the purple eve, doſt lie 
On the. mountain's lonely van, 
Beyond the noiſe of buſy man, 
Painting fair the form of things, 
While the yellow linnet fings; 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the foreſt with her tale; 

Come, with all thy various hues, | 
Come, and aid thy ſiſter Muſe. 
Now, while Phœbus riding high, 
Gives luſtre to the land and ſky, 
. Grongar Hill invites my ſong, Tr 
Draw the landſcape bright and ſtrong; 
| 3 ; O 4- 
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Grongar! in whoſe moſsy cells, 
Sweetly muſing quiet dwells ; 
Grongar! in whole filent ſhade, 
For thg modeſt Muſes made, 
So oft I have, the ev'ning ſtill, 
At the fountain of a rill, 
Sat upon a flow'ry bed, 

With my hand beneath my head, 
While ſtray'd my eyes o'er Towy's One, 
Over mead and over wood, 

From houle te houſe, from hill to hill, 

Till Contemplation had her fill. 

About his ehequer'd ſides I wind, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind; 
And groves and grottos, where I lay, | 
And viſtos ſhooting. beams of day. | 

Wide and wider ſpreads the vale, 
As circles on a ſmooth canal: 
The mountains round, unhappy fate, 
Sooner or later, of all height ! 
- Withdraw their ſummits from the ee 
And leſsen as the others riſe. 
Still the proſpect wider ſpreads, 
Adds a thouſand woods and meads; 
Still it widens; widens ſtill, 
And ſinks the newly-rifen hill. 
d | Now I gain the mountain's brow | 
W What a landſcape lies below! 
1 5 No clouds, no vapours, intervene; 
But the gay, the open ſeene 1 1 5 | "WE: 
Does the face of nature {how | 6 
In all the hues of heav'n's bow; 
And, fwelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads atound beneath the fight. 
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Old caſtles on the eliffs ariſe, 
Proudly tow'ring in the tkies; 
Ruſhing from the woods, the ſpires 
Seem from hence aſcending fixes: 
Half his beams Apollo ſheds 
On the yellow-mountain heads, 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 
And glitters on the broken rocks: 
Below me trees unnumber'd riſe, 
Beautiful in yariops. dyes: £43 
The gloomy pine, the poplar, blue, 7 
The yellow beech, the fable e; | 
The flender fir that taper gravvs, 
The ſturdy oak with broad ſpread ar * 
And, beyond the purple grave, 
Haunt of virtue, peace, and love, 0 | 
Gaudy as the op'ning dawn, 5 * 
Lies a long and level lawn, | 
On which a dark hill, ſteep an highs: 
Folds and charms the wand'ring.eye: 
Deep are his feet in-Towy's flopd ; 
His ſides are cloth'd-yith waying, wood z - 
And ancignt low'rs crown his brow, 
_ That caſt an awful;logk elo); 
Whoſe ragged walls the Ivy, erg eps, . 
And with. her arms from falling keeps: 
So both. a. ſaſety from. the wind, » 
In mutual dependence, find. 
'Tis-now the ravgu's bleak alodr, 
Tis now th' apartment of the toad 5 
And there the ſox ſecurely ſeeds, ». 


$-7 4 + 


- 


And there the. Pois' nous adder breeds, ( 
js. 3 


Conceal d. in ruins, ,mols,,.aud weeds ; 

While, ever and anon, there falls 

Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. 
; O 5 
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Vet time has ſeen, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow, | 
Has ſeen this broken pile complete, 

Big with the vanity of ſtate: | 
But tranſient is the ſmile of fate! 

A little rule, a little ſway, - 

A ſun-beam in a winter's day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have, 

Between the cradle and the grave. 

And ſee the rivers, how they run 

Thro' woods and meads, in ſhade-and ſun ! 
Sometimes ſwift, ſometimes flow, 
Wave ſucceeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life to endleſs fleep. 

Thus is nature's veſture wrought, 4 

To inſtruct our wand'ring thought; 
Thus ſhe dreſses green and gay, 

To diſperfe our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, | 

When will the landſcape tire the view! aka 
The fountain' s fall, the river's flow, | 

The woody vallies, warm and low; 

The windy ſummit, wild and high, 
Roughly ruſhing on the ſky ; 

Ihe pleaſant feat, the ruin'd tow'r, 
The naked rock, the ſhady bow*r ; - 
The town and village, dome and farm, 
Each give each a double charm, 3 
As pearls upon an Ethiop' s arm. 

See on the mountain's fouthern fide, 

Where the proſpect opens wide, 
Where the evening gilds the lde, 
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How cloſe and ſmall the hedges lie! 
What ſtreaks of meadows croſs the eye! 
A-ſtep, methinks, may paſs the ſtream, 
So little diſtant dangers ſeem : 
So we miſtake the future's face, 
_ Ey'd through hope's deluding glaſs, . 
As yon ſummits ſoſt and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air, 
Which, to. thoſe who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear: 
Still we tread the ſame coarſe way; 
The preſent's ſtill a cloudy day. 
O may I with myſelf agree, 
And never covet what I ſee! 
Content me with a humble ſhade, . 
My pafsions tam'd, my wiſhes laid; 
For while our wiſhes wildly roll, 
We baniſh quiet from the ſoul: 
*Tis thus the buſy beat the air, 
And miſers gather wealth and care. 
Now; e'en now; my joys run high, 
As on the mountain turf I lie; 
While the wanton Zephyr ſings, 
And in the vale perfumes his wings: 
While the waters murmur deep; 
While the ſhepherd charms his ſheep; _ 
While the birds unbounded fly, 
And with muſic fill the ſky, 
Now, e'en now, my joys run high. 
| | Be full, ye courts! be great who will; 
2 Search for peace with all your (kill; 
| Open wide the lofty door, 
Scek her on the marble floor: 1 
Os. 
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In vain ye ſearch, ſhe is not there; 
In vam ye fearch the domes of care! 
Graſs and'Adwers quiet treads, 
On the meads and mountain-heads, 
Along with pleafure cloſe allied, 
Ever by each other's fide; 

And often, by the murm'ring rill, 
Hears the thruſh, while all is ſtill, 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 


DYER, 


SECTION v. 


| Deferijition of a Hariſi ler- lane. . 
EHOLD yon houſe that holds the Pariſh poor, 


| Whoſe walls of mud ſcarce bear the broken door ? 
There, where the putrid vapours flagging play, 


And the dull wheel hums doleſul thro' the day; 


There children dwelt Who Know no parents? care; 


Parents, whoknovw-'no children's love, dwell there; 
Heart-broken matrens on their joy leſs bod, 


Forſaken wives, and methers never wed; 


Dejected widows With unheeded tears, 


And erippled age with more than childhood fears ; 


The lame, the blind, and, far the happieſt they ! 

The moping idiot, and the madman gay. | 
Here too the ſick their final doom receive, 

Here brought, amid thè ſcenes of grief, to grieve: 

Where the loud groans from ſome fad chamber flow, 

Mix'd with the elamours of the crowd below; 


Here ſorrowing they each kindred ſorrow ſean, 


And the cold charities of man to man: 
Whoſe laws indeed for ruin'd age provide, 
And ſtrong compulſion plucks the ſcrap from pride: 
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But till that ſerap is bought with many a ſigh, 


And pride embitters what it can't deny. 
Say ye, oppreſs'd:by ſome fantaſtic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repole; 


| Who preſs the downy couch, while flaves advance 


With timid eye, to read the diſtant glance; 


Who with ſad pray'rs the weary doctor teaſe 


To name the nameleſs ever-new diſeaſe ;» 


Who with mock-patience dire complaints endure, 


Which real pain, and that alone, can cure; 

How would you bear in real pain to he, 

Deſpis'd, neglected, leſt alone to die? 

How would ye bear to. draw your lateſt breath, 

Where all that's wretched: paves the way for death? 
Such is that room-whieh one rude beam divides, | 


And maked rafters; form” the ſloping ſides ; 


Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are _ 


And lath and mud are all that he between; 
Save one dull pune, that, eoarſely pateh'd, gives way 


To the rude tempeſt, yet exoludes the day: 
Here, on a matted flock, with'duſt o:erfpread, 


The drooping wretch reclines his languid head. 
For him no hand the-cordial cup: apphes, 


Nor wipes the tear that ſtagnates in his eyes; 
No friends with ſofl diſcourſe his pain beguile, 


Nor promiſe hope till ſidkneſs ears a ſmile.  CRABBE. | 


FS. 


SECTION TI. 


A Summer Evening's dledivation. 
one ſun by day, by night ten thoufand ſhine.” "Youngs 


*T1s paſt! the ſultry tyrant of the ſouth 
Has ſpent his ſhort-liv'd rage. More grateful hours 


Move ſilent on. The ſkies no more repel _ | 
The dazzled acht; but, wich mild maiden bearas 
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Of temper'd light, invite the cheriſh'd eye 
To wander o'er their ſphere; where, hung aloft, 
Dian's bright creſcent, like a ſilver bow 


Ne ſtrung in heaven, lifts high its beamy horns, 
Impatient for the night, and ſeems to puſh 


Her brother down the ſky. Fair Venus ſhines 
Ev*n in the eye of day; with ſweeteſt beam 
Propitious ſhines, and ſhakes a trembling flood. | 


Of ſoften'd radiance from her dewy locks. 
The ſhadows ſpread apace; while meeken'd eve, 


Her cheek yet warm with bluſhes, flow retires 
Thro' the Heſperian gardens of the weit, 

And ſhuts the gates of day. Tis now the hour 
When Contemplation, from her ſunleſs haunts, 
The cool damp grotto, or the lonely depth 

Of unpierc'd woods, where, wrapt in filent made, 
She mus'd away the gaudy hours of noon, 

And fed on thoughts unripen'd by the ſun, 

Moves forward; and with radiant finger points- 


| To yon blue concave, ſwell'd by breath divine, 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heav'n 
Awake, quick kindling o'er the face of ether 
One boundleſs blaze; ten thouſand trembling fires, 


And dancing luſtres, where th' unſteady eye, 
Reſtleſs and dazzled, wanders unconfin'd 
O'er all this field of glories: ſpacious field, 
And worthy of {he Maſter! he whoſe hand, 
With hieroglyphics elder than the Nile, 
Inſcrib'd the myſtic tablet, hung on high 

To public gaze; and ſaid, Adore, O man, 
The finger of thy God! From what pure wells 


Of milky light, what ſoſt o'erflowing urn, 
Are all theſe lamps ſo fill'd? theſe friendly lampe, 
For ever ſtreaming o'er the azure deep 
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To point our path, and light us to our home. 


How ſoft they flide along their lucid ſpheres? 
And, filent as the foot of time, fulfil 

Their deſtin'd courſes. Nature's ſelf is huſh'd, 
And, but a ſcatter'd leaf, which ruſtles thro? - 
The thick-wove foliage, not a ſound. is heard 

To break the midnight air; tho? the rais'd ear, 


Intenſely liſt'ning, drinks in ev'ry breath. 


How deep the ſilence, yet how loud the praiſe! 
But are they filent all? or is there not 

A tongue in ev'ry Gar that talks with man, 

And woos him to be wiſe? nor woos in vain: 


This dead of midnight is the noon of thought, 


And wiſdom mounts her zenith with the ſtars. 
At this ſtill hour the felf-collected foul 

Turns inward, and beholds a ſtranger there 
Of high deſcent, and more than mortal rank ; 
An embryo God; a ſpark of fire divine, 
Which muſt burn on for ages, when the ſun 


(Fair tranſitory creature of a day!) 


Has clos'd his golden eye, and, wrapt in ſhades, 
Forgets his wonted journey thro the eaſt. 

Ye citadels of light, and feats of bliſs ! 
Perhaps my future home, from whence the ſoul, 


Revolving periods paſt, may oft look back, 


With recollected tenderneſs, on all 

The various buſy ſcenes ſhe left below, 

Its deep laid projects, and its ſtrange events, 

As on ſome fond and doting tale that ſooth'd 

Her infant hours. —O be it lawful now | 

To tread the hallow'd circle of your courts, 

And, with mute wonder and delighted awe, 
Approach your burning confines !—Seiz'd-in Oe 
On fancy's wild and roving wing 1 fail 
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From the green borders of the peopled earth, 


And the pale moon, her duteous fair attendant; 


From ſolitary Mars; from the vaſt orb 

Of Jupiter, whoſe huge gigantic bulk 
Dances in ether like the lighteſt leaf; 

To the dim verge, the ſuburbs of the ſyſtem, - 


Where cheerleſs Saturn, midſt his wat'ry moons, 


Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp, 
- Sits like an exil'd monarch. Fearleſs thence 
I launch into the trackleſs deeps of ſpace, 


Where, buraing round, ten thoufand ſuns appear, 


Of elder beam; which aſk no leave to ſuine 
Of our terreſtrial ſtar, nor borrow light 

From the Proud regent of our ſcanty day: 

Sons of the morning, firſt- born of creation, 
And only leſs than him Who marks their track; 


And guides their fiery wheels. Here muſt I ſtops. 


8 Or is there aught beyond? What hand unſeen- 
Impels me-onward, thro? the glowing orbs 


Of habitable nature, far remote, 


To the dread oonfſines of- eternal night, 

To ſolitudes of vaſt unpeopled ſpace, 

The deſerts of creation, Wide and wild, 
Where embryo ſyſtems and unkindled ſuns 
Sleep in the womb of chaos? Fancy droops, 
And thought aſtoniſh'd ſtops her bold career. 


But, oh, thou mighty MIND! whoſe pow'rful word 


Said, Thus let all things be, and thus they were, 
Where ſhall] ſeek thy preſence? how, unblam'd, 
Invoke thy dread perfection? ———. 
Have the broad eye-lids of the morn beheld thee? 
Or does the beamy ſhoulder of Orion 

Support thy throne? O look with pity down 

On n guilty man! not in thy names 
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The ſcatter'd tribes: thou haſt a gentler voice, 


Though beauteous objects all around us riſe, 


Tho' art's fair works and nature's gifts conſpire 
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Of terror clad; not with thoſe thunders arm'd 
That conſcious Sinai felt, when fear appall d 


That whitpers comfort to the ſwelling heart, | . | | 
Abaſh'd, yet longing to behold her Maker. - | 4 | 

But now my ſoul, unus'd'to ftretch her pow 'rs L | 
In flight ſo daring, drops her weary wing, 


And ſeeks again the known accuſtom'd ſpot, | : j 
Dreſt up with ſun, and ſbade, and lawns, and ſtreams z 5 ko 
A manſion ſair and ſpacious for its . il ] | 
And ſull replete with wonders, Let me here, Es . [1 I 


Content and grateful, wait th' appointed time, 
And ripen. for the ſkies: the hour will come 
When al! theſe ſplendours burſting on my fight 
Shall ſtand unveil'd, and to my raviſh'd ſenſe _ 


Unlock the 1 of the world unknown. 
 BARBAULD, 


SECTION 111. 
Cleefulus 


FAIR as - thi dawning light ! een gueſt! 
Source of all comfort to the human breaſt 
Depriv'd of thee, in ſad deſpair we moan, 
And tedious roll the heavy moments on. | 


To charm the fancy and delight the eyes; 


To pleaſe each ſenſe, and ſatiate each deſire, 
'Tis joyeſs all—till thy enliv'ning ray 


f 
ep CE 181 
Scatters the melancholy gloom away. | | (þ 1 
Then opens to the ſoul a heavenly ſcene . f 
Gladneſs and peace, all ſprightly, all ſerene. | = | 
Where doſt thou deign, fay, in what bleſt retreat, 1 | | | 
To chooſe thy manſion, and to fix thy ſeat? 5 4 4 
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Thy ſacred preſence how ſhall we explore ? 
Can av'rice gain thee with her golden ſtore? 
Can vain ambition, with her boafted charms, 
Tempt thee within her wide-extended arms? 
No, with Content alone canſt thou abide, . 
Thy fifter, ever ſmiling by thy fide. 

When boon companions void of ev'ry care 
Crown the full bowl, and the rich banquet ſhare, 
And give a looſe to pleaſure—art thou there ? 


Or when th' aſsembled great and fair advance 


To celebrate the maſk, the play, the dance, 


Whilſt beauty ſpreads its ſweeteſt charms around, 


And airs ecſtatic ſwell their tuneful ſound, 

Art thou within the pompous circle found ? 

Does not thy influence more ſedately ſhine ? 

Can ſuch tumultuous joys as theſe be thine ? 
Surely more mild, more conſtant in their courſe, . 
Thy pleaſures iſsue from a nobler ſource; 


From fweet diſcretion ruling in the breaſt, 


From paſsions temper'd, and from luſts repreſt ; 
From thoughts unconſcious of a guilty ſmart, 


And the calm tranſports of an honeſt heart. 


Thy aid, O ever faithful, ever kind! 
Thro! life, thro' death, attends the virtuous mind; 
Of angry fate wards from us ev'ry blow, | 
Cures ev'ry ill, and ſoftens ev'ry wo. 
Whatever good our mortal ſtate deſires, 
What wiſdom finds, or innocence inſpires; 


From nature's bounteous hand whatever flows, 
 Whate'er our Maker's providence beſtows, 


By thee mankind enjoys; by thee repays 


A grateful tribute of perpetual praiſe. i 
ö e | FITZGERALSs 
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To man are open! 


Triumphant, walk the tempeſt.— To my call 
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SECTION vii. 
Providence. - | '4 
Lo! now the ways of heav'n's eternal King | F 


Review them and adore! Hear the loud voice 

Of Wiſdom ſounding in her works!“ Attend, 
Ye fons of men! ye children of the duſt, | 

Be wiſe! Lo! I was preſent, when the Sire 

Of heav'n pronounc'd his fiat; when his eve 
Glanc'd thro! the gulf of darkneſs, and his hand 
Faſhion'd the riſing univerfe: I ſaw, 

O'er the fair lawns, the heaving mountains raiſe 
Their pine-clad ſpires; and down the ſhaggy cliff 
I gave the rill to murmur. The rough mounds 
That bound the madd'ning deep; the ſtorm that roars - 
Along the deſert; the volcano fraught 

With burning brimſtone I preſcribe their ends. 
I rule the ruſhing winds, and, on their wings 


Obſequious bellows. the red bolt, that tears 
The cloud's thin mantle, when the guſhing ſhow'r 
Deſcending copious bids the deſert bloom.” 

“ gave to man's dark ſearch ſuperior light; 
And clear'd dim Reaſon's miſty view, to mark 
His pow'rs, as through revolving ages tried, 
They roſe not to his Maker Thus prepar'd 
To know how diſtant from his narrow ken | 
The truths by heav'n reveaPd, my hand diſplay's | | 1 
The plan fair opening, where each nobler view, _ 14 | 
That ſwells th' expanding heart; each glorious wir Ji! 
That points ambition to its t kann aun, | 1 
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That ſtirs, exalts, and animates deſire; 


| Pours on the mind's rapt fight a noon-tide ray.“ 


Nor leſs in life employ'd, tis mine to raiſe 
The defolate of heart; to bend the brow. 
Of ſtubborn pride, to bid.reluctant ire 
Subſide; to tame rude nature to the rein- 
Of virtue. What tho', ſcreen'd from: mortal view, 


I walk the deep'ning gloom? What tho“ my ways, 


Remote from thoughts bewilder'd ſearch, are. wrapt 
. In triple darkneſs ?—Yet I work the ſprings 

Of life, and to the gen'ral good direct 

Th' obſequious means to move. O ye, who. wht. 
On life's tumultuous ocean, eye the ſhore, | 

Yet far remov'd; and wiſh the happy hour, 

When flumber on her downy couch ſhall Jull 

Your cares to ſweet repoſe; yet bear awhile, 

And I will guide you to the balmy climes 

Of reſt; will lay you by the ſilver ſtream 

Crown'd with elyſian bow'rs, where peace extends 
Her blooming olive, and the tempeſt pours 

Its killing blaſt no more.” Thus Wiſdom ſpeaks . - 
To man; thus calls him thro! the external form . 
Of nature, thro! Religion's fuller noon, 

Thro life's bewild'ring mazes ; to oblerve. 

A PROVIDENCE TN ALL, | OGILVIE. 


SECTION ix. 


| The Left Day, 
| Ar the deſtin'd n 
1s the loud trampet ſummon'd te the changes 
gee, all the formidable ſons of fire, 
Eroptions, earthquakes, egmets, lightnings, play 
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Their various ehxines; ; al at once Aſyorge - 1 . 1M 
Their blazing: magazines; and take by ſtorm | 
This poor terreſtrial citadel of man. 
Amazing period! when each mountain heiglit 
Out-burns Vefuvius; rocks eternal pour 
Their melted-maſs, as rivers once they pour'd; 
Stars ruſh; and final ruin fiereely drives 
Her ploughſhare o'er creation! While aloft | 1 
More than aſtoniſhment ! if more can be! 5 | {| F 
Far other firmament than e'er was ſeen, . 
Than e'er was thought by man! far other ſtars! } | 
Stars animate, that govern theſe of fire; 9 | 
Far other ſun!—A fan, O how unlike 5 2 { | ) | 
; . 3 
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The babe at Bethlem ! How-ynlike the man 
That groan'd on Calvary!—Yet us it is; | 
That man of ſorrbws ! O how chang'd! what pomp! 
In grandeur terrible, all lreav'n deſcends: 4 
A ſwift archangel, with his golden wing, 1 
As blots and cloutls, that darken and diſgrace I | 
The ſcene divine, 'fweeps ftars'and ſuns afide. - = iy | 
And now, all droſs remov'd, heav'n's on pure day, | j | 
Full on the confines of our ether, fames, «© _ 8 [1 
While, (dreadful contraſt !) far, how far beneath! - b 
Hell, burſting, belches forth Her blazing feas, © "0 
K. And ſtormis ſulphureous: her voracious jus 5 6 
Expanding wide, and roaring for her prey. 1 
At midnight, chen mankind is wrapp'd In Peace, 1 
And worldly funey feeds on golden dreams, . 1 
Man, ſtarting from his couch, mall fleep no more! | 
The day is broke,” which never more ſhall clofe ! 
Above, around; beneath, amazement all! 8 
Terror and Zlory join'd in their extremes! 
Our God in gtandeur, and bur world on fire! 
All nature ſtruggling in the pangs of death! 
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Doſt thou not hear her? doſt thou not 7 NOI 

Her ſtrong convulſions, and her final groan ? 

Where are we now.? Ah me! the ground is gone 

On which we ſtood ! Lorenzo! while thou mayſt, 

Provide more firm ſupport, or fink for ever! 

Where? how? from whence? vain hope! it is too late! 

Where, where, for ſhelter, ſhall the guilty fly, 

When conſternation turns the good man pale? 
Great day! for which all other days were made; 

For which earth roſe from chaos; man from earth ; 

And an eternity, the date of gods, 

Deſcended on poor earth-created man! 

Great day of dread, decifion, and deſpair ! 

At thought of thee, each ſublunary wiſh 

Lets go its eager graſp, and drops the world; 

'And catches at each reed of hope in heav'n. 

Already is begun the grand aſsize, 

In us, in all: deputed conſcience ſcales 

The dread tribunal, and foreſtalls our doom; 

Foreſtalls; and, by foreſtalling, proves ir 5 


Why on himſelf ſhould man void judgment paſs? 
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Is idle nature laughing at her ſons? | 
Who conſcience ſent, her ſentence will ſupport, 
And God above aſsert that God in man. 
Thrice happy they, that enter now the court 
Heav'n opens in their boſoms: but how rare! 
Ah me! that magnanimity, how. rare ! 

What hero, like the man who ſtands himſelf? 
Who dares to meet his naked heart alone ; 

Who hears intrepid the full charge it brings, 
Reſoly'd to filence future murmurs there? 

The coward flies; and, flying, is undone. 

Shall man alone,/whoſe fate, whoſe final fate, _ 
| Hangs on that hour, exclude it from his thought? : 


— 


char. II. 


: DESCRIPTIVE rinchs. : 4} 
I think of nothing elſe; I ſee! I feel it! . [ 
All nature, like an earthquake, trembling round ! | 
I ſee the Judge enthron'd! the flaming guard! 


The volume open'd! open'd ev'ry heart! 
A ſun-beam pointing out each ſecret thought! f 
te No patron! interceſsor none! now paſt | 


The ſweet, the clement, mediatorial hour! 
For guilt no plea! to pain, no pauſe! no bound! 

"Ep Inexorable, all! and all extreme! 

Nor man alone; the foe of God and man, 
From his dark den, blaſpheming, drags his chain, 
And rears his brazen front, with thunder ſcarr'd. 
Like meteors in a ſtormy ſky, how roll 
His baleful eyes! he curſes whom he dreads; 

: And deems it the firſt moment of his fall. 
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CHAPTER 1V. 


PATHETIC PIECES. 


SECTION I. 


Ihmm 40 H umantly, 


7 


Attend not now to ſorrow's cry; 
If now the pity-ſtreaming tear 

Should haply on thy cheek be dry; 
Indulge my votive ſtrain, -O ſweet Humanity! 


Come, ever welcome to my breaſt! 

A tender, but a-cheerful gueſt, 

Nor always in the gloomy cell 

Of life-conſuming forrow dwell; 

For ſorrow, long-indulg'd and Rwy 

Is to Humanity a foe; 

And grief, that makes the heart its prey, 

Wears ſenſibility away. 5 
Then comes, ſweet nymph, inſtead of thee, 

The gloomy fiend, on Ln of 


O may that fiend be baniſh'd far, 

Though paſsions hold perpetual war ! 

Nor ever let me ceaſe to know 

The pulſe that throbs at joy or Wo. 

Nor let my vacant cheek be dry, | 

When ſorrow fills a brother's eye; | 
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Nor may the tear that · frequent flows 
From private or from ſocial woes, 
Fer make this pleaſing ſenſe depart.: 
Ye cares, O harden. not my heart! 


If the fair ſtar of fortune ſmile, 

Let not its flattring pow'r beguile; 
Nor, borne along the faviring tide, 
My full fails ſwell with bloating pride. 
Let me from wealth but hope content, 
Rememb'ring ſtill it was but lent; 

To modeſt merit ſpread my ſtore, 
. Unbar my boſpitable door; 
Nor feed, for pomp, an idle train, | 
While want unpitied pines in vain. 


If Heav'n, in ev'ry purpoſe wiſe, 
The envied lot of wealth denies; 
If doom'd to drag life's painſul load 

Through poverty's uneven road, 

And, for the due bread of the day, 

Deſtin'd to toil as well as pray; 

To thee, Humanity, ſtill true, 
I'll with the good I cannot do; 
And give the wretch, that paſses by, 
A ſoothing ward—a tear—a ſigh. 


Howeer exalted or depreſt, 

Be ever mine the feeling breaſt. 

From me remove the ſtagnant mind 

Of languid indolence, reclin'd ; 

The ſoul that one long ſabbath keeps, 

And through the ſun's whole circle lleeps; 
5 1 | P 
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Dull peace, that dwells in folly's eye, 
And ſelf-attending vanity. 

Alike the fooliſh and the vain 

Are ſtrangers to the ſenſe humane. 


O for that ſympathetic glow 

Which taught the holy tear to flow, 
When the prophetic eye ſurvey'd 
Sion in ſuture aſhes laid; © 

Or, rais'd to heav'n, implor'd the bread 
That thouſands in the deſert fed! 


Or, when the heart o'er friendſhip's grave, 


Sigh'd—and forgot its pow'r to ſave 


O for that ſympathetic glow, | 
Which taught the holy tear to flow! 


It comes; it fills my lab'ring breaſts 


1 feel my beating heart oppreſt. 


Oh! hear that lonely widow's wail! 


See her dim eye; her aſpect pale! 


To Heav'n ſhe turns in deep deſpair; 


Her infants wonder at her pray'r, 
And, mingling tears they know not why, 


[Lift up their little hands, and cry. 


O Lord! their moving ſorrows ſee! 
Support them, ſweet Humanity! 


Life, fill'd with grief's diſtreſsful train, 
For ever aſks the tear humane. 
Behold in yon unconſcious grove 

The victims of ill-fated love! 


Heard you that agonizing throe? 
Sure this is not romantic wo! 
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The golden day of joy is o'er; | 
And now they part—to meet no more. 
Aſsiſt them, hearts from anguiſh free! 

_ - Abiſt them, ſweet t Humanity! 


Parent of virtue, if thine ear 

Attend not now to forrow's cry; 
If now the pity-ſtreaming tear 

Should haply on thy cheek be dry, 
Indulge my votive — O ſweet Humanity! 


a LANGHORNE. f 


SECTION IT, 


4 might friece, 


Wulle night in ſolemn ſhade inveſts the pole, * 


And calm reflection ſooths the penſi ve ſoul, 
While reaſon undiſturb'd afserts her ſway, 

And life's deceitſul colours fade away; 

To thee, all-confcious Preſence! I devote 
This peaceful interval of ſober thought : 


Here all my better faculties confine; 


And be this heur of ſacred ſilence thine ! 
If, by the day's illuſive ſcenes miſled, | 
My erring ſoul from virtue's path has ſtray'd; 


Snar'd by example, or by patsion warm'd, 


Some falſe delight my giddy ſenſe has charm'd; 


My calmer thoughts the wretched choice reprove, 
And wy beſt hopes are centred j in n thy love. 
* 2 
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k | 7 Depriv'd of this, can life one joy afford? 

7 Its utmoſt boaſt a vain unmeaning word. Then, 
LI j But, ah! how oft my lawleſs paſsions rove, Shall 
; * And break thoſe awful precepts I approve; Wak'c 

# £74 | - Purſue the fatal impulſe I abhor, The o 
| 4 And violate the virtue I adore! 

[Ei Oſt, when thy better ſpirit's guardian care | 

| | 14 Warn'd my fond ſoul to ſhnn the tempting ſnare, 

Tit My ſtubborn will his gentle aid repreſs'd, _ 

ö | ; And check'd the rifing goodneſs in my breaſt; 

46 Mad with vain hopes, or urg'd by falſe defires, . 

| Still'd his ſoft voice, and quench'd his ſacred fires. 3 

bi, E With grief oppreſs'd, and proſtrate in the duſt, In 

bs ; Shouldſt thou condemn, I own thy ſentence juſt. Tt 
f But oh! thy ſofter titles let me claim, IT 
And plead my cauſe by mercy's gentle name. 4 
Mercy! that wipes the penitential tear, | PH 
und diſsipates the horrors of deſpair; W 
Fromirighteous juſtice ſteals the vengeful hour, N 
Softens the dreadful attribute of pow'r, WI 
Diſarms the wrath of an effended God, WI 
And ſeals my pardon in a Saviour's blood! The 
All-pow'rful Grace, exert thy gentle ſway, The 
And teach my rebel paſsions to obey; The 
Leſt lurking folly, with infidious art, | Wh 
Regain my volatile inconſtant heart! Def 
Shall every high reſolve devotion frames The 
Be only lifeleſs ſounds and ſpecious names? In d 
Oh rather, while thy bopes and fears control, The 
In this ſtill hour, each motion of my foul, Wh 
Secure its ſafety by a ſudden doom, Tha! 
And be the ſoft retreat of ſleep my tomb! Ame 
Calm let me {lumber in that dark repoſe, The! 
Till the laſt morn its orient beam diſcloſe; By a 
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Then, when the great archangel's potent found 

Shall echo thro'-creation's ample round, 

Wak'd from the fleep of death, with joy ſurvey 

The op'ning ſplendours of eternal day. CARTER, 


SECTION It. 


Contempulations among the ks, 


By the blue taper's wats licht, 
No more I waſte the wakeful night, 
Intent with endleſs view to pore 
The ſchoolmen and the ſages o'er : 
Their books from wiſdom widely itray, 
Or point at beſt the longeſt way. 
PH ſeek a readier path, and go | 
Where wiſdom's ſurely taught below: 
How deep yon azure dies the ſky | 
Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lie, 
While thro' their ranks in filver pride 
The nether creſcent ſeems to glide. 
The ſlumb'ring breeze forgets to breathe, 
The lake is ſmooth-and clear beneath, 
Where once again the ſpangled ſhow 
Deſcends to meet our eyes below, 
The grounds which on the right aſpire, 
In dimneſs from the view retire: 
The left preſents a place of graves, * 
Whoſe wall the filent water laves. 
That ſteeple guides thy doubtful fight - 
Among the livid gleams of night; 
There paſs with melancholy ſtate, 
By all the ſolemn heaps of fate, | 
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And think, as ſoſtly- ſad you tread 

Above the venerable dead, 

“Time was, like thee, they life polieſt, 

And time ſhall be, that thou ſhalt reſt,” 
Thoſe graves with bending ofier bound, 

That nameleſs heave the crumbled ground, 

Quick to the glancing thought diſcloſe 


Where toil and poverty repoſe. 


The flat ſmooth ſtones that bear a name, 


The chiſsel's flender help to fame; 
(Which, ere our ſet of friends decay, 
Their frequent ſteps may wear away;) 


A middle race of mortals own, 
Men, half ambitious, all unknown. 


The marble tombs that riſe on high, 
Whoſe dead in vaulted arches lie, 
Whole pillars ſwell with ſculptur'd ſtones, 


Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones, 


Theſe (all the poor remains of ſtate) 


Adorn the rich, or praiſe the great; 


Who while on earth in fame they live, 


Are ſenſeleſs of the fame they give. 

Ha! while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades, 

The burſting earth unveils the ſhades ! 

All flow, and wan, and wrapp'd with ſhrouds, 

They rife in viſionary crowds, 

And all with ſober accent cry, 

& Think, Mortal, what it is to die.“ 
Now from yon black and fun'ral yew, 

That bathes the charnel- houſe with dew, 

Methinks I hear a voice begin; 

(Ye ravens, ceaſe your croaking din, 

Ye tolling clocks, no time relound _ 

O'er the gong lake and midnight ground F 


CHA 
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It ſends à peal of hollow groans, 
Thus ſpeaking from among the bones. 
„When men my ſcythe and darts fupplys- 


| How great a king of fears am I! 


They view me like the laſt of things: 

They make, and then they dread, my ſtings. 
Fools! if you leſs provoke your fears, 

No more my ſpectre-form appears. 


Death's but a path that muſt be trod, 


If man would ever paſs to God: 

A port of calms, a ſtate of eaſe 

From the rough rage of ſwelling ſeas.“ 
Why then thy flowing ſable ſtoles, 

Deep pendent cypreſs, mourning poles, 

Looſe ſcarfs to fall athwart thy weeds, 

Long palls, drawn herſes, cover'd ſteeds, 

And plumes of black, that as they tread, 

Nod o'er the ſcutcheons of the dead?” 
Nor can the parted body know, 

Nor wants the ſoul, theſe forms of wo: 


As men who long in priſon dwell, 


With lamps that glimmer round the cell, 
Whene'er their ſuff ring years are run,. 
Spring forth to greet the glitt ring ſun; 
Such j Joy, tho' far tranſcending ſenſe, 
Have pious ſouls at parting hence. 


On earth, and in the body plac'd, 


A few, and evil years they waſte: : 
But when their chains are caſt aſide, .. 


See the glad ſcene unfolding wide, 
Clap the glad wing, and tow'r away, 
And mingle with the blaze of day.” 
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SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH READER. PART 17, 


SECTION I, 


In every condition of life, hraiſẽ 1 due to the Creator, 


Prarsz to God, immortal praiſe, 
For the love that crowns our days; 
Bounteous ſource of ev'ry joy, 


Let thy praiſe our tongues employ: 


For the bleſsings of the field, 
For the ſtores the gardens yield, 
For the vine's exalted juice, 

For the gen'rous olive's uſe. 


Flocks that whiten all the plain; 


Yellow ſheaves of ripen'd grain; | 
Clouds that drop their fatt'ning dews; 


Suns that temp” rate warmth diffuſe ; ; 
All that fois with bounteous hand, 


Scatters o'er the ſmiling land 


All that lib'ral autumn pours, 
From her rich o'erflowing ſtores : 


Theſe to thee, my God, we owe, 
Source from whence all bleſsings flow; 
And for theſe my ſoul ſhall raiſe 
Grateful vows, and ſolemn. praiſe. 


Yet, ſhould riſing whirlwinds tear 
From its ſtem the rip'ning ear; 
Should the fig-tree's blaſted ſhoot- 
Drop her green, untimely fruit; 


Should the vine put forth no more, 


Nor the olive yield her ſtore; 
Though the ſick'ning flocks ſhould fall, 
And the herds deſert the ſtall; 
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Should thine alter'd hand reſtrain 
The early and the latter rain; 

Blaſt each op'ning bud of joy, 
And the riſing year deſtroy ; - 


Yet, to thee my ſoul thould raiſe * 
Grateful vows and ſolemn. praiſe ; 
And, when ev'ry bleſsing's flown, 


Lave thee—for thyſelf alone. _ BARBAUL De | | 
| ! 
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Bir sr be that hand e which gently laid 

My heart at reſt beneath this humble ſhed ! | 

The world's a ſtately bark, on dang'rous ſeas, 

With pleaſure ſeen, but boarded at our peril. 

Here, on a ſingle plank, thrown fafe aſnore, 

I hear the tumult of the diſtant throng, 

As that of ſeas remote, or dying ſtorms ; 

And meditate on ſcenes more filent ſtill; 

Purſue my theme, and fight the fear of death. 

Here, like a ſhepherd, gazing from his hut, 

Touching his reed, or leaning on his ſtaff, 

Eager ambition's fiery chaſe I ſe. 

I ſee the circling hunt of noiſy men e 

Burſt law's encloſure, leap the mounds: of right, 

Purſuing and purſu' d, each other's prey; 

As wolves, for rapine z as the fox, for wiles; 

| Till death, that mighty hunter, earths: them all, 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What, tho? \ we SARI in wealth, or wa in __ 
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_ Earth's higheſt ſtation ends in, here he lies:“ 


And “ duſt to duſt” concludes her nobleſt ſong. 

If this ſong lives, poſterity ſhall know 
One, tho' in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 
Who thought e'en gold. might come a day too late; 


Nor on his ſubtle death-bed plann'd his ſcheme 
For future vacancies in church, or ſtate; E” 
Some avocation deeming it—to die; 


Unbit by rage canine of dying rich; 


Guilt's blunder! and the loudeſt laugh of hell. 


| O my coevals! remnant of yourſelves! 


Poor human ruins, totUring o'er the grave! 
Shall we, ſhall aged men, like aged trees, 


Strike deeper their vile root, and cloſer cling, 


Still more enamour'd of this wreiched foil? 
Shall our pale, wither'd hands be ſtill ſtretch'd out, 
Trembling, at onee, with eagerneſs and age? 
With av'rice, and convulſions graſping hard? 
Graſping at air! for what has earth beſide? 
Man wants but little; nor that little, long: 


Ho ſoon muſt he reſign his very duſt, 
Which frugal nature lent him for an hour! 


Years unexperienc'd: ruſh on-num'rous ills; 


And ſoon as man, expert from time, has. tk 
The key of life, it opes the gates of death. | 
When in this vale of years I. backward = 
And miſs ſuch numbers, numbers too of ſuch, 
Firmer in health, and greener, in their. age, 
And ſtricter on their guard, and fitter far 
To play life's ſubtle game, I ſcarce believe : 
I ſtill ſurvive; and am I fond of life, 
Who ſcarce can think it poſsible 1 live? 
Alive by miracle! if ſtill alive, T | 
Who long have bury'd what gives life to Toy, | 
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All weight in this O let me live to thee! . Yours, . 


Life's lee is not more ſhallow, than impure, 
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Firmneſs of nerve, and energy of thought. 


And vapid; ſenſe and reaſon ſhow the door, 
Call for my bier, .and point me to the duſt, 
O thou great Arbiter of life and death! 
Nature's immortal, immaterial ſun! 

Whoſe all-prolific beam late call'd me forth 5 
From darkneſs, teeming darkneſs, where I lay - 
The worms inferior, and, in rank, beneath 

The duſt I tread on, high to bear my brow, 

To drink the ſpirit of the golden day, 

And triumph in-exiſtence; and couldſt know | 
No motive, but my bliſs; with Abraham's joy, > 1 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown; | | 
I truſt in thee, and know in whom I truſt : 
Or life, or death, is equal; neither weighs; | 


SECTION VI. 
An addreſs to the Dei. 


Gov of my life, and Author of my „ | 

Permit my feeble voice to liſp thy praiſe; © 

And trembling take upon a mortal tongue 

That hallow'd name to harps of ſeraphs ſung ; 

Yet here the brighteſt ſeraphs could no more 

Than hide their faces, tremble, and adore. 

Worms, angels, men, in ev'ry diff rent ſphere + . 

Are equal all, for all are nothing here. 

All nature faints beneath the mighty name, | 

Which nature's works, thro? all her parts, proclaim, = 

I feel that name my inmoſt thoughts control, | 01 

And breathe an awful ſtillneſs through my ſoul : FO 
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As by a charm, the waves of grief ſubſide; 
Impetuous paſsion ſtops her headlong tide. 
At thy felt prefence all emotions ceaſe, 
And my hufh'd ſpirit finds a ſudden peace; 
Till ev'ry worldly thought within me dies, 
And earth's gay pageants vaniſh from my eyes; 
Till all my ſenſg is loſt in infinite, 
And one: vaſt object fills my aching ſight. 

But ſoon, alas! this holy calm is broke; 
My ſoul ſubmits to wear her wonted yoke; 
With ſhackled pinions ftrives to ſoar in vain, 
And mingles with the drofs of earth again. 
But he, our gracious Mafter, kind as juſt, 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is duſt. 
His ſpirit, ever brooding o'er our mind, 
Sees the firſt wiſh to better hopes inclin'd ; 
Marks the young dawn of ev'ry virtuous aim, 
And fans the ſmoking flax into a flame. 
His ears are open to the ſoſteſt. cry, 
His grace deſcends to meet the liſted eye; 
He reads the language of a ſilent tear, 
And ſighs are incenſe from a heart ſincere. 
Such are the vows, the ſacrifice 1 give; 
Accept the vow, and bid the ſuppliant live: 
From each terreſtrial bondage ſet me free; 
Still ewry-wiſh that centres not in thee; 
Bid my fond hopes, my vain diſquiets ceaſe, . 
And point my path. to everlaſting peace. 

If the ſoft hand of winning pleaſure leads 
By living waters, and thro' flow'ry meads, 
When all is ſmiling, tranquil, and ſerene, 
And vernal beauty paints the flatt'ring ſcene,. 
Oh! teach me to elude each latent ſnare, 


And whiſper to my fliding heart Beware! 
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With caution let me hear the Syren? s voice, 
And doubtful, with a trembling heart, rejoice. 
If friendleſs, in a vale of tears-I ſtray, 
Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my way, 
Still let my ſteady ſoul thy goodnels ſee, 

And with ſtrong confidence lay hold on thee; 
With equal eye my various lot receive, 
Reſign'd.to die, or reſolute to live; 

Prepar'd to kiſs the ſceptre or the rod, 

While God is ſeen im all, and all in God. 

I read his awful name emblazon'd high 

With golden letters on th' illumin'd ſky;  ' 

Nor leſs the myſtic characters I fee 

Wrought i in each flow'r, inſcrib'd on ev'ry tree; 
 Inev'ry leaf that trembles to the breeze, 

I hear the voice of God among the trees. 

With thee in ſhady ſolitudes I walk, 

With thee in buſy. crowded cities talk;. _ 

In ev'ry creature own thy forming pow'r; 

In each event thy providence adore ; 


Thuy hopes ſhall animate my drooping ſoul, 


Thy precepts guide me, and thy fear control. 
Thus ſhall I reſt unmov'd by all alarms, 

Secure within.the temple of thine arms, 

From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free, 
And feel myſelf omnipotent in thee. 

Then when the laſt, the cloſing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my ſwiniming eye; 
When trembling on the doubtful edge of fate 
I ftand, and ſtretch my view to either ſtate; 
Teach me to quit this tranſitory ſcene 

With decent triumph, and a look ſerene ; 

Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 

And, having liv'd to thee, in thee to die. BARBAaVUtds 
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SECTION VII. 
A 'monody on the death of Lady EYTTELTON. 


Ar length elem "TE ev r human eye, 
From ev'ry duty, ev 'ry care, 
That in my mournful thoughts might clin a Gare,” 
Or force my tears their flowing ſtream to dry; 
Beneath the gloom of this embow'ring ſhade, . 
This lone retreat, for tender ſorrow made, 
I now may give my burden'd heart relief, 
And pour forth all my ſtores of-grief ; 
Of grief ſurpaſsing ev'ry other wo, 
Far as the pureſt bliſs, the happieſt love 
Can on th' ennobled mind beſtow, 
- Exceeds. the vulgar joys that move 
Our groſs deſires, inelegant and low. 


Ye tufted groves, ye gently-falling rills, 
Ye high o'erfhadowing hills, 

Ye lawns gay-fmiling with perpetual green, 
Oft have you my Lucy ſeen! 


| But never ſhall. you now behold her more: 


Nor will ſhe now; with fond delight, 

And taſte refin'd, your rural charms explore. 
Clos d are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night, 
Thoſe beauteous eyes, where beaming us d to ſhine. 
Reaſon' s pure light, and virtue's ſpark divine. 


In vain I look around 
O'er all the well-known ground, 
My-Lucy's wonted footſteps to deſery; 33 
Where oſt we us'd to walk; 
Where oft in tender talk 
We ſaw the ſummer fun go down the ſky; 
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Nor by yon fountain's ſide, 
Nor where its waters glide 


Along the valley, can ſhe now be found: 
In all the wide-ſtretch'd proſpect's ample bound, 


No more my mournful eye 
Can aught of her eſpy, 
But the ſad ſacred earth where her dear relics lie. 


O ſhades of Hagley, where is now your boaſt? 
Jour bright. inhabitant is loſt. 
You ſhe preferr'd to all the gay reſorts 
Where female vanity might wiſh to ſhine, 
The pomp ofcities, and the pride of courts. £. 
Her modeſt beauties ſhunn'd the public 1 : 
To your ſequeſter'd dales 
And flower-embroider'd vales, 
From an admiring world ſhe choſe to fly: 
Vith Nature there retir'd, and Nature's God, 
The filent paths of wiſdom trod, 
And baniſh'd every paſsion from her breaſt ;. 
ut thoſe, the gentleſt and the beſt, | 
Whoſe holy fames, with energy divine, 
The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 
The conjugal and the maternal love, 


Sweet babes! who like the little playful fawns 
Were wont to trip along. theſe verdant lawns,. 
By your delighted mother's ſide, | 
Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide? 
Ah! where is now the hand, wheſe tender care 
To ev'ry virtue would have form'd your youth, 
And ſtrew'd with flow'rs the thorny ways of truth? 
O loſs beyond repair! | 
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From folly- and from vice their helpleſs age to ſave? 5 


4 


O wretched father! left alone, - 55 
To weep their dire misfortune, and thy own! . 
How ſhall thy weaken'd mind oppreſs'd with wo. 

And, drooping o'er thy Lucy's grave, 
Perform the duties that you doubly owe, 

Now ſhe, alas! is gone, 


Oh! how each: beauty of her mind and face 
Was brighten'd by ſome ſweet peculiar grace! : 3h; 
How eloquent in ev'ry look. _ 
Thro' her expreſsive eyes her ſoul diſtinetly 8 ! 
How did her manners, by the world refin'd, 
Leave all the taint of modiſh vice behind, 


And make each charm of poliſh'd courts agree 


With candid Truth's ſimplicity, . 

And uncorrupted Innocence 

To great, to more than manly ſenſe, 
She join'd the ſoſt'ning influence. - 

Of more than female tenderneſs. .. 


How, in the thoughtleſs days of wealth and joy, 


Which oft the care of others good ee wy 
Her kindly-melting heart, 

To every want, and every. wo. 
To guilt itſelf when in diſtreſs, 
The balm of pity would impart, - 

And all relief that bounty could beſtow4!+* 


Een for the kid or lamb, that pour'd its life 


Beneath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall; 


Tears, from in virtue's ping e to all. 


Not "end _ ad kind; | 
But ſtrong and elevated was 1 mind: 
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A ſpirit that with noble pride 
Could look ſuperior down 

On fortune's ſmile or frown ; 
That could, without regret or pain, 
To virtue's loweſt duty facrifice 
Or intereſt or ambition's higheſt prize; 
That, injur'd or offended, never tried 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magnanjmous diſdain. | - 
A wit that, temperately bright, 

With inoffenſive light 
All pleaſing ſhone; nor ever paſs'd 
The decent bounds that wiſdom's ſober hand, 
And ſweet benevolence's mild command, 
And baſhful modeſty, before it caſt, 
A prudence undeceiving; undeceiv'd, 


That nor too little nor too much believ'd ; 


That ſcorn'd unjuſt ſuſpicion's coward fear, 
And, without weaknefs, knew to be ſincere. 
Such Lucy was, when in her faireſt days, 
Amidſt th' acclaim of univerſal praiſe. 

In life's and glory's freſheſt bloom, 


Death came remorſeleſs nh and ſunk her to the tomb. 


80, where the ſilent ſtreams of Litis glide, 
In the ſoft boſom of Campania's vale, 

When now the wint'ry tempeſts all are fled; 
And genial ſummer breathes her gentle gale, 
The verdant orange lifts its beauteous head; 

From ev'ry branch the balmy flow'rets rife, 

On ev'ry bough the golden fruits are ſeen; 
With odours ſweet it fills the ſmiling ſkies, 
The wood-nymphs tend it, and. th' Idalian queen: 
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But, in the midſt of all its blooming pride, 
A ſudden blaſt from Apenninus blows, 


Cold with perpetual ſnows; 
The tender blighted plant ſhrinks up its oc and dies, 


O beſt of women! dearer far to me 


Than when, in blooming life, _ __ Han 
My lips firſt call'd thee wife; _ | | Our 
How can my foul endure the loſs of thee? 
How in the world, to me a deſert grown, | 125-0 
| Abandon'd and alone, | 
Without my ſweet companion can I live; ? = | On 
Without thy lovely ſmile, . „ 
The dear reward of ev'ry virtuous toil, | | W 
What pleaſures now can pall'd ambition give? 
Een the delightful ſenſe of welkearn'd praiſe, *. 
Unſhar'd by thee, no more my lifeleſs thoughts could N 
raiſe. | | 
For my diſtracted mind „„ ns 
What ſuccour can I find? 1 W. 


On whom for conſolation ſhall I call? 
Support me, ev'ry friend; 
Your kind aſsiſtance lend, 
To bear the weight of this oppreſſive wo. 
| Alas! each friend of mine, 5 
My dear departed love, ſo much was thine, 
That none has any comfort to beſtow. 
My books, the beſt relief 
In ev'ry other grief, 
Are now with your idea ſadden'd all: 
Each fav'rite author we together read 
My tortur'd memory wounds, and ſpeaks of Lucy dead. 
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We were the happieſt pair of human kind : 
The rolling year its various courſe perform'd, 
And back return'd again; 
9.5 Another, and another, ſmiling came, 
And ſaw our happineſs unchang'd remain. 
Still in her golden chain 
Harmonious concord did our wiſhes bind: 
Our ſtudies, pleaſures, taſte, the lame. 
O fatal, fatal ſtroke! 
That all this pleaſing fabric love had rais'd 
Df rare ſelicity, . 
On which e'en wanton vice with envy gaz d, 
And every ſcheme of bliſs our hearts had form'd, 
Wich ſoothing hope for many a future W 
| In one ſad moment broke 
Yet, O my ſoul! thy rifing murmurs ſtay; 
Nor dare th' all-wiſe Diſpoſer to arraign, 
Or againſt his ſupreme decree 
With impious grief complain. 
That all thy full-blown joys at once ſhould fade, 
Was his moſt righteous will—and be that will — 5 d. 
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Would thy fond love his grace to 5 control; 
And, in theſe low abodes of fin and pain, 
Her pure exalted ſoul, 
Unjuſtly, for thy partial good, detain? 
No- rather ſtrive thy grov'lling mind to raiſe 
Up to that unclouded blaze, 
That heav'nly radiance of eternal light, 
In which enthron'd the now with pity ſees, 
How ſrail, how inſecure, how ſlight, 
Is every mortal bliſs ; | 
Fen love itſelf, if riſing by degrees 
Beyond the bounds of this imperfect ſtate, 
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| Whoſe fleeting joys fo ſoon muſt end, 

It does not to its ſovereign good aſcend. 

Riſe then, my ſoul, with hope elate, 

And ſeek thoſe regions of ſerene delight, 

| Whoſe peaceful path, and ever-open gate, 

No feet but thoſe of harden'd guilt ſhall miſs ; 

There death himſelf thy Lucy ſhall reſtore; 

There yield up all his pow'r ne'er to divide you more, 
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CHAPTER v. 


PROMISCUOUS AND MIXED PIECES. 


SECTION 1. 


Hymn to contentment. 


Lover, laſting peace of mind! = 
Sweet delight of human kind! | . 
Heav'nly born, and bred on high, . of 
| To crown the fav'rites of the ſky, | 
With more of happineſs below, | | 
Than victors in a triumph know | _ 

— Whither, oh whither art thou fled, 

To lay thy meek contented head ? 
What happy region doſt thou pleaſe 
To make the ſeat of-calms and eaſe ? 
Ambition ſearches all its ſphere 
Of pomp and ſtate, to meet thee there: 

Inereaſing avarice would-find | | | : 
Thy preſence in its gold inſhrin'd: "1-0 
The. bold advent'rer-ploughs his way I 
Through rocks, amidft the foaming fea, 

'To gain thy love; and then perceives 

Thou wert. not in the rocks and waves. 

The ſilent heart which grief aſsaik, 
Treads ſoft and loneſome o'er the vales, 

Sees daiſies open, rivers run, 

And ſeeks (as I have vainly done) 

Amuſing thought; but learns to know 
That ſolitude's the nurſe of wo. 
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No real happineſs is found | 

In trailing purple o'er the ground; 
Or in a foul exalted high, 

To range the circuit of the ſky, 


Converſe with ſtars above, and know - 


All nature in its forms below: 
The reſt it ſeeks, in ſeeking dies; 


And doubts at laſt for knowledge riſe, 


Lovely, laſting peace, appear; 
This world itſelf, if thou art here, 
Is once again with Eden bleſt, 
And man contains it in his breaſt. 


PART II. 


'Twas thus, as under ſhade I ſtood, | 


I ſung wy wiſhes to the wood, 


And, loſt in thought, no more perceiv'd _ 
The branches whiſper as they wav'd : 


It ſeem'd as all the quiet place 


Confeſs'd the preſence of the grace; 


When thus ſhe ſpoke :—* Go rule thy will, 


Bid thy wild paſſions all be ſtill ; 


Know God, and bring thy heart to know 


The Joys which from religion flow ; 


Then ev'ry grace ſhall prove its gueſt, 


And I'll be there to crown the reſt.” 


Oh! by yonder moſsy ſeat, 
In my hours of ſweet retreat, 
Might I thus my ſoul employ, 
With ſenſe of gratitude and joy, 

Rais'd as ancient prophets were, 


In heav'nly viſion, praiſe, and pray; | 


Pleaſing all men, hurting none, 
Pleas'd and bleſt with God alone; 


Then while the gardens take my fight, 


With all the colours of delight; 
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While filver waters glide along, 

To pleaſe my ear, and court my ſong ; 
I'm lift my voice and tune my ſtring, 
And thee, Great Source of Nature, ſing. 

The ſun that walks his airy way, 

To light the world, and give the day; 
The moon that ſhines with borrow'd light; 
The ſtars that gild the gloomy night; 

The ſeas that roll unnumber'd waves; 
The wood that ſpreads its ſhady leaves; 
The field whoſe ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treaſure of the plain: | | | 
All of theſe, and all I ſee, „ 
Should be ſung, and ſung by me: | | . 
They ſpeak their Maker as they can, 
But want and aſk the tongue of man. 

Go ſearch among your idle dreams, 

Your buſy or your vain extremes; 
And find a life of equal bliſs, 

Or own the next begun in this. 


PARNELL, 


SECTION II. 


An elegy written in a country churchyard. 


Tur curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds ſlowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, . 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, | | | 
Where thro' the long- drawn aiſle and fretted vault, 1 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. | 
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Now fades the glimm'ring landſcape on the fight, 


And all the air a folemn ſtillneſs holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowly tinklings lull the diſtant folds; 


Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, + 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 


Each i in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


Ihe rude forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 


The breezy call of incenfe-breathing morn, 

The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ftraw-built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or-buſy houſew ife ply her evening care: 

Nor children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb lis knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Oft did the harveſt to their fickle yield; 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 3 
How jocund did they drive their teams afield! _ 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke! 
Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 
Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor, 
The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 


Await, alike, th' inevitable hour; 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. | 


T II. 
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Can ſtoried urn, or animated buſt, 


Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the filent duſt, 


Or fatt' ry ſooth the dull cold ear of death ? ? 


Fei in this neglected ſpot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to eeſtaſy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unrol; 

Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, | 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul, 


Full many a gem, of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some. village Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The lietle tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt ; 


Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood, 


Th applauſe of lining ſenates to command, 


The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor cireumſerib'd alone 

Their growing virtues; but their crimes confin'd, 

Forbade to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy'on mankind ; 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, © | 
"Ta quench the bluſkes of ingenuons ſhame,” -* 
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CH4 

Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride | The 

With incenſe kindled at the mule's flaſpe. 9 

Far from the madding.crowd's ignoble ſtrife, His 

Their ſober wiſbes never learn'd to ſtray; | A 

Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life _ | 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenour of their way. * 

Yet een theſe bones from inſult to protect, Nos 

| Some {rail memorial ſtill erected nigh, = 

| With uncouth rhymes and ſnapeleſs ſculpture deck d, One 

Implores the paſsing tribute of. a figh. = A 

Their name, their years, ſpelt by th unletter'd muſe, * 

5 The place of fame and elegy ſupply: | | 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, The 

That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die: Be, 0 

For who, to dumb forgetſulneſs a prey, 8 * 
| This pleaſing, anxious being e'er refign'd, 
iN Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor caſt one longing, ling'ring look behind ? 1 

On ſome ſond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, A 

Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires: 182 Fain 

Een from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 1 A 

Een in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 47 Lar 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead. 1 

Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; * * He 

2 chance, by lonely contemplation led, . 5 F 

Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate, * 

Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, | | (Th 

& Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn, 504 


© Bruſhing, with haſty ſteps, the dews away, 
5 To meet che ſun upon the upland lawn. 
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There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

| That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots lo high, 
His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling, as in ſcorn, 
Mäutt'ring his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn, 

Or craz'd with care, or crols'd in hopeleſs love. 


One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree : 
Another came; nor yet betide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 


The next, with dirges due, in ſad array, 

Slow thro' the churchyard path we ſaw him borne : 
Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay, 
Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


THE EPITAPH., 


Here reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, 

Heavndid a recompenſe as largely ſend: 
He gave to Mis'ry all he had, a tear ; 5 
He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) a friend. 
No farther ſeek his merits to. diſcloſe, | 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe,) 
The boſom of his Father and his God, 


| GRAY. 
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SECTION III. 
Ae Deſerted Village. 


Swzer Auburn! lovelieſt village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the lab'ring ſwain; 
Where ſmiling ſpring its earlieſt viſit paid, ; 
And parting fummer's ling'ring blooms delay'd; 
Dear lovely bow'rs of innocence and eaſe, 

Seats of my youth, when ev'ry ſport could pleaſe, 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 

'Where humble happineſs endear'd each ſcene! 
How often have I paus'd on ev'ry charm, 

The ſhelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the buſy mill, 

The decent church that topp'd the neighb'ring hill, 
The hawthorn buſh, with ſeats beneath the ſhade, 
For talking age and youthful converſe made! 
How often have I bleſs'd the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play; 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their ſports beneath the ſpreading tree 3 
While many a paſtime circled in the ſnade, 
The young contending as the old ſurvey'd; 

And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 


And ſleights of art and feats of ſtrength went round. 


Theſe were thy charms, ſweet village! ſports like theſe, 
With ſweet ſucceſsion, taught e'en toil to pleaſe; 


Theſe round thy bow'rs their cheerful influence ſhed; 


Theſe were thy charms,—but all theſe charms are fled. 
Sweet ſmiling village! lovelieſt of the lawn, 

Thy ſports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 

Amidſt thy bow'rs the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 

And deſolation ſaddens all thy green: 


ena. v. PROMISCUOUS PIECES: A 
One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage ſtints thy ſmiling plain. 

No more thy glaſsy hrook reflects the day, 

But, chok'd with ſedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a folitary gueſt, / 

The hollow-ſounding bittern guards its neſt ; 
Amidſt thy deſert walks, the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bow'rs in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 


Ard the long graſs o'ertops the mould'ring wall; 
Aud trembling, ſhrinking from the lpoiler's hand, 


Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

IIIl fares the land, to haſt'ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flouriſh, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When once deſtroy'd, can never be ſupplied: 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When ev'ry rood of ground maintain'd its man; 
For him light labour ſpread her wholeſome ſtore 
Juſt gave what life requir'd, but gave no more: 
His beft companions, innocence and health; 
And his beſt riches, ignorance of wealth. 


But times are alter'd: trade's unfeeling train 


Uſurp the land, and difpoſseſs the ſwain. 
Along the lawn, where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 
Unweildy wealth and cumb'rous pomp repoſe; 
Andev'ry want to luxury allied, 
And ev'ry pang that folly pays to pride. 
Thoſe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Thoſe calm defires that aſh'd but little room, 
2 3 
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Thoſe healthful ſports that grac'd the peaceful ſcene, Ne 

Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green— To 

Theſe, far departing, ſeek a kinder ſhore, Bu 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. OY An 

Sweet Auburn! parent of the bliſsful hour, | Sin 

Thy glades forlorn confeſs the tyrant's pow'r. W. 

Here, as I take my folitary rounds, 8 An 

Amidſt thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds; Hu 

And, many a year elaps'd, return to view = 8 

Where once the cottage ſtood, the hawthorn grew; Up 

Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, Th 

Swells at my breaſt, and turns the paſt to pain. - Ik 

; In all my wand'rings round this world of care, = Wo 
1 In all my grieſs and God has giv'n my ſhare— Th 

. I ſtill had hopes, my lateſt hours to crown, | Thi 
0 Amidſt theſe humble bow'rs to lay me down; | Thi 
A To huſband out life's taper at the cloſe, e Thi 
8 | And keep the flame from waſting by repoſe: h Ant 
'M | C I ſtill had hopes, for pride attends us fil, The 
F Amidſt the ſwains to ſhow my book-learn'd ſkill; An 
 - Around my fire an ev'ning group to draw, But 
bt And tell of all I felt, and all I ſaw: : No 
4 | And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns purſue, No 
; | Pants to the place from whence at firſt he flew, _ WW - Rat 
I ſtill had hopes, my long vexations paſt, 1 All 
1538 Hlere to return—and die at home at laſt. | Tha 
j O bleſt retirement, friend to life's decline, | She 
: 8 N Ds Retreat from care, that never muſt be mine! 1 
1 „ Hou bleſt is he, who crowns, in ſhades like theſe, | To 
A youth of labour with an age of eaſe; To. 
Who quits a world where ſtrong temptations try, She 

And, ſince 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly! | The 


For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deep; 
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No ſurly porter ſtands in guilty ſtate, 


- To ſpurn imploring famine from the gate; 


But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 

While reſignation gently flopes the way; | 

And, all his proſpects bright'ning to the laſt, 

His heav'n commences ere the world be paſt! 
Sweet was the found, when oft, at ev ning's cloſe,” 

Up yonder kill the village murmur roſe; 


There as I paſs'd, with careleſs ſteps and flow, 


The mingling notes came ſoften'd from below; 

The ſwain, reſponſive as the milk-maid ſung, 

The ſober herd that low'd to meet their young, 

The noiſy geeſe that gabbled o'er the pool, 

The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool, 

The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whilp'ring wind, 
And the loud laugh, that ſpoke the vacant mind; 
Theſe all in ſweet confuſion fought the ſhade, 

And fill'd each pauſe the nightingale had made. 

But now the founds of population fail, 


No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 


No buſy ſteps the graſs-grown footway-tread, . 


But all the bloemy fluſh of liſe is fled;- 


All but yon widow'd, folitary thing, 

That feebly bends beſide the plaſhy ſpring ; 

She, wretched matron! forc'd in age, for bread, . 
To ſtrip the brook with mantling c:efses fpread,, 
To pick her wint'ry fagot from the thorn, - 

To ſeek ker nightiy ſhed, and weep till morn; 
She only left, of all the harmleſs train, 


The fad iuforian of the Penſive plain! 
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Near yonder copſe, where once the garden {mil'd, 
And ſtill where many a garden flow's grows wild, 


There, where a few torn ſhrubs the place diſcloſe, 


The village preacher's modeſt manhon role, 
A man he was to all the country dear, 


- And,paſsing rich with forty pounds a year; 


Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 


Nor &er had chang'd, nor wiſh'd to change, his place. 


Unſkilful he to fawn, or ſeek for pow'r, 

By doctrines faſhion'd to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
More bent to raiſe the wretched than to riſe. 
His houſe was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wand'rings, but reliev'd their Pain. 
The long-remember'd beggar was his gueſt, 
Whoſe beard deſcending {wept his aged breaſt ; 


The ruin'd ſpendthrift, now. no longer proud, 


Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd : 
The broken ſoldier, kindly bade to ſtay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away; 


Wopt over his wounds, or, tales of ſorrow done, 


Shoalder'$his crutch, and ſhow'd how fields were won, 


Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their wo; 
Carelefs their merits or their faults to ſcan, 


His pity gave ere charity began. 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's fide; 
But, in his duty prompt at ev'ry call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all: 
And, as a bird edch fond endearment tries, 
To tempt her new-fledg'd offspring to the ſkies; 


He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 


Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


CE. 
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And ſorrow, guilt, and pain by turns diſmay'd, 
The rev'rend champion ſtood. At his control 


Truth from his lips prevaiPd with double ſway; 


The ſervice paſt, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honeſt ruſtic ran; 


| Eternal ſunſhine ſettles on its head. 
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Beſide the bed, where parting life was laid, 


Deſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtruggling ſoul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raiſe,. 
And his laſt faltring accents whiſper'd praiſe. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place; | 


And fools, who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray. 


Een children follow'd with endearing-wile, 


And pluck'd his gown, to ſhare the good man's ſmile. 


His ready ſmile a parent's warmth exprels'd ;. 

Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diſtreſsd. 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n; 
But all his ſerious thoughts had reſt in heav'n: 

As ſome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ſtorm, 
Tho” round its breaſt the rolling. clouds are ſpread, 


Beſide yon ftraggling/fence that ſkirts the: way) 
With bloſsom furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noiſy manſion ſkill'd to rule, 
The village maſter taught his little ſehool. 
A man ſevere he Was, and ſtern to vie ; 
I knew him well, and ev'ry truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's diſaſters in his morning face; | 
Full well they laugh'd, with counterfeited glee, . 
At all his jokes, ſor many a joke had he; 
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Full well the buſy whiſper circling round 
Convey'd the diſmal tidings when he frown'd. 
Yet he was kind; or, if ſevere in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in ſault. 

The village all declar'd how much he knew: 
'Twas certain he could write and cipher too; 
Lands he could meaſure, terms and tides preſage ; 
And e'en the ſtory ran that he could gage. 

In arguing too the parſon own'd his ſkill, 

For, e en tho' vanquiſl'd, he could argue-ftill; 


While words of learned length, and thund'ring found, 


Amaz'd the gazing ruſtics rang'd around; 

And till they gaz d, and fi} the wonder grew, 
That one ſmall head could carry all he knew. 
But paſ? is all his fame: the very ſpot 

Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 


SECTION 17. 


the fame fe Ken n ,t 


Nax yonder thorn that lifts its bend on Mol. 
Where once the fign-poſt caught the paſcing eye, 
Low lies that houſe where nut-brown draughts inſpir'd, 
Where gray beard mirth and ſmiling toil retar'd,; 
Where village ſtateſmen talk'd with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly ſtoops to trace 0 
The parlour ſplendours of that ſeſtive place; 

The white-waſh' wall, the nicely fanded floor, | 
The varniſh'd clock that click'd behind the door; 
The cheſt contriv'd a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a cheſt of draw'rs by day; 
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The pictures plac'd fo: ornament and uſe, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of gooſe 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aſpen boughs, and flow'rs, and fennel gay; 
While broken. tea-cups, wiſely kept for ſhow, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, gliſten'd in a row. 

Vain tranſitory ſplendour! could not all 
Reprieve the tott'ring manſion from its fall? 
Obſcure it tinks, nor ſhall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart; 
Thither no more the peaſant. ſhall repair 
To ſweet oblivion of his daily care; 

No more the. farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more; the woodman's ballad ſhall prevail; 
No more:the ſmith his duſky brow ſhall clear, 
Relax his pond'rous ſtrength, and lean to hear; 
The hoſt himſelf no longer. {hall be found 
Careful to-fee the mantling bliſs go round. 

Les! let the rich deride, the proud diſdain, 
Theſe fimple pleaſures of the lowly train: 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloſs of art. 
. Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 


The ſoul adopts, aud. owns their firſ-born ſway; : 


Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 

Unenvied, unmoleſted, unconfin'd: 

But the long pomp, the midnight maſquerade, . 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth array d, 

In.theſe, ere triflers half their wiſh obtain, 

The toiling pleaſure fickens into pain; 

And, e'en while faſhion's brighteſt arts decoy, 

The heart ne aſks, if this be joy? 
| q. 
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Ye friends to truth, ye ſtateſmen who furveyß 
The rich man's joys increafe, the poor's decay, 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits ſtand 
Between a ſplendid and a happy land, 

Proud ſwells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And ſhouting folly hails them from her ſhore; 
Hoards, een beyond the miſer's wiſh, abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around; 
Yet count our gains: this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our uſeſul product ſtill the ſame. 
Not ſo the lots: the man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a ſpace that many poor ſupplied ; 


Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 


Space for his hories, equipage, and hounds; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in ſilken floth 


Has robb'd the neighb'ring fields of half their growth ; 


His ſeat, where ſolitary ſports are ſeen, 
Indignant ſpurns the cottage from the green. 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the Juxuries the world ſupplies ; 


While thus the land adorn'd for pleaſure all, 


In barren ſplendour feebly waits the fall. 


As ſome fair female, unadorn'd and plain, 


Secure to pleaſe while youth confirms her reign, 


Slights ev'ry borrow'd charm that dreſs ſupplies, 
Nor ſhares with art the triumph of her eyes; 


But when thoſe charms are paſt, (for charras are frail;) 


When time advances, and when lovers fail, 


She then ſhines forth, folicitous to bleſs, 


In all the glaring impotence of dreſs: 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 


In nature's ſimpleſt charms at firſt array'd ; 


But, verging to decline, its ſplendours rife, 


Its viſtas ſtrike, its palaces ſurpriſe; 
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3 While, ſcourg'd by famine from the ſmiling land. 


The mournful peaſant leads bis humble band; 
And while he finks, without one arm to ſave, 
The country blooms—a garden and a grave! 

Where then, ah where, ſhall poverty reſide, 


To 'ſcape the preſsure of contiguous pride? 


If, to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray d, 
He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 


Thoſe fenceleſs fields the ſons of wealth divide, 
And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 


Ik to the city ſped what waits him there ? 
To lee profufion that he muſt not ſhare; 
To fee ten thouſand baneful arts combin'd 


To pamper luxury, and thin mankind; - 


To fee each joy the ſons of pleaſure know 
Extorted from his fellow ereature's wo. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artiſt plies the fickly trade; 


Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps ale, | 
There the black gibbet glooms beſide the way. 


The dome where pleaſure holds her midnight reign, - 


Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train; 
Tumultuous grandeur erowds the blazing ſquare, 


The rattling chariots claſh, the torches glare. 
Sure ſcenes like theſe no troubles e'er annoy ! 


Sure theſe denote one univerſal joy | 
Are theſe thy ſeri oughts? Ah, turn thine eyes 


Where the poor houſeleſs ſhiv'ring female les: 
She, once, perhaps, in village plenty bleſt, - 
Has wept at tales of innocence diſtreſt; 

Her modeſt looks the cottage might adorn, 


Sweet as the primroſe peeps beneath the thorn; 


Now loſt to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's door ſhe lays her head; 
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And pinch'd with cold, and ſhrinking from the ſhow, The gt 

With heavy heart deplores that luckleſs hour, | To ne\v 

When idly firſt, ambitious of the town | But for 

She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. He oy 

Do thine, {weet Auburn, thine, the lovelieſt train, His lor 

Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? The fo 

E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, Silent 

At proud men's doors they aſk a little bread ! And le 

Ah no! to diliant climes, a dreary ſcene; With | 

Where half the convex world intrudes between, And b 

Through torrid tracts with fainting Reps they go, And k 

Where wild Altama murmurs to their wo. | And c 

Far diffrent there from all that charm'd before, Whilf 

The various terrors of that horrid ſhore; In all 

Thoſe blazing ſuns that dart a downward ray, O lux 

And fiercely ſhed intolerable day; How 

Thoſe matted woods where birds forget to ſing, How 

But ſilent bats in drowſy cluſters cling : Difful, 

Thoſe pois'nous fields with rank luxuriance crown'd, Kingd 

Where the dark ſcorpion gathers death around; Boaſt 

Where at each ſtep the ſtranger fears to wake At ev 

The rattling terrors of the vengeful ſnake A Ho 

Where crouching tigers wait their hapleſs prey; Till {. 

And ſavage men, more murd'rous ſtill than they: Dowr 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, E'e 

Mingling the ravag'd landſcape with the ſkies. And! 

. Alas! what forrows gloom'd that parting day, Een 1 

$ That call'd them from their native walks away; I ſee 

When the poor exiles, ev'ry pleaſure paſt, Dowr 

1 | Hung round the bow'rs, and fondly look'd their ha, That 

7 And took a long farewell, and witſh'd in vain. | Dow! 

"| For ſeats like theſe beyond the weſtern main; Paſs | 

| Pi And ſhud@ring till to face the diſtant deep, Cant 

4 RE. Return'd and wept, and ſtill ceturn'd to weep? And 
1 
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r, The good old fire the firſt prepar'd to go 
| To new-tound: worlds, and wept for others' wo: 
But tor himſelf, in coalcious virtue brave, 
He only wiſn'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 
The fond companion of his hapleſs years, | 
Silent went next, neglectial of her charms, 
And left a lover's for her father's arms. 
With louder plaints the mother ſpoke her woes, 
And bleſs'd the cot where ev'ry pleaſare roſe; _ 
And kils'd her thoughtleſs babes with many a tear, 
And claip'd them cloſe, in ſorrow doubly dear; 
Whilſt her fond huibind: trove to lend relief 
In all the filent manlineſs of grief. 
O luxury! thou curſt by Heav'n's decree, 
How d ill exchang'd are things like theſe for thee! 
How do thy potions, with infidious joy, 
Diffuſe their pleaſures only to deſtroy ! 
Kingdoms, by thee to ſickly greatneſs grown, 
| Boaſt of a florid vigour not their own, 
At ev'ry draught more large and large they grow, 
A hioated maſs. of rank unweildy wo; 
Till ſapp'd their ſtrength, and ev'ry part unſound, 
Down, down they fink, and ſpread a ruin round. 
E'en now the devaſtation is begun, 
And half the bus'neſs of deſtruction done; 
Een now, methinks, as pond'ring here I ſtand, ... 14 
I ſee the rural virtues leave the laud. | | 
Down where yon anch'ring veſsel ſpreads the fail, 
That idly waiting flaps with ev'ry gale, 
Downward they, move, a melancholy band, 
Paſs from the ſhore, and darken all the ſtrand. 
Contented toil, and hoſpitable care, 
And kind connubial tenderneſs, are there; 
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And piety with withes plac'd above, 

And ſteady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, ſweet poetry, thou lovelieſt maid, 
Still firſt to fly when ſenſual joys invade; 

Unfit in theſe degen'rate times of ſhame 

To catch the heart, or ſtrike for honeſt fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My ſhame in crowds, my ſolitary pride! 

Thou ſource of bliſs as well as ſource of wo, 
That found'ſt me poor at firit, and keep'ſt me fo; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou ſource of ev'ry virtue, fare thee well! 
Farewell! and oh! where'er thy voice be tried, 
On Torrio's cliffs, or Pambamarca's fide, 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in ſnow, 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redreſs the rigours of th' inclement clime ;- 

Aid ſlighted truth with thy perſuaſi ve ſtrain, 
Teach erring man to fpurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him that ſtates, of native ſtrength polseſt, - 
Though very poor, may {till be very bleſt; 
That trade's proud empire haſtes to ſwift decay, 
As ocean ſweeps the labour'd mole away; 

While ſelf dependent pow'r can time defy, 


As rocks refiſt the billows and the ſky. coLDsMITE: 


SECTION. r. 
The Traveller; or, a Profhect of Society. 
Inſcribed to the Author's Brother, 


| Remors, unfriended, melancholy, flow, - 


Or by the lazy Scheld, or wand'ring Po; (4K, 
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Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Againſt the houſeleſs ſtranger ſhuts the door; 
Or where Campania's plain forſaken lies, 

A weary waſte expanding to the ſkies; | 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to ſee, 
My heart untravelPd, fondly turns to thee : 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaſeleſs pain, 
And drags, at each remove, a length ning chain. 

Perpetual bleſsings crown my earlieſt friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian faints attend : 
Bleſs'd be that ſpot where cheerful gueſts retire, 
To pauſe from toil, and trim their evning fire: 
Bleſs'd that abode where want and pain repair, 
And ev'ry ſtranger finds a ready chair: 

Bleſs'd be thoſe feaſts, with ſimple plenty crown'd, 
Where all the ruddy family around | 
Laugh at the jeſts or pranks that never fail, 

Or figh with pity at ſome mournful tale; 

Or preſs the baſhful ſtranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good ! 

But me, not deſtin'd ſuch delights to ſhare, 
My prime of life in wand'ring ſpent, and care; 
Impell'd, with ſteps unceaſing, to purſue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and ſkies, 
Allures from far, yet as I follow flies; | 
Me fortane leads to traverſe realms alone, 

And find no ſpot of all the world my own. 

Een now, where Alpine ſolitudes aſcend, 
I fit me down a penſive hour to ſpend; | 
And plac'd on high, above the ſtorm's career, 


Look downward where an hundred realms appear; 


Lakes, foreſts, cities, plains, extending wide, 


The pomp of Kings, the ſhepherd's humbler pride. 
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Boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine: 
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When thus creation's charms around combine, 
Amidſt the ſtore, ſhould thankleſs pride repine? 
Say, ſhould the philoſophic mind difdain | 
That good which makes each humbler bofom vain > 
Let ſchool-taught pride dilsemble-all it can, 

Theſe little things are great to little man; 
And wiſer he, whole ſympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 


Ye glitt'ring towns, with wealth aud fplendour crown'd ; 


Ye fields, wher: ſummer ſpreads piofution round 

Ye lakes, whoſe veſsels catch the buſy gale; 

Ye bending iwans, that dreſs the flow'ry vale 

For me your tributary ſtores combine; 

Creation's heir! the world, the world is mine! 
As fome lone miſer, vifiting his ſtore, 


; Bends at his treaſure, counts, recounts it oer; 
| Hoards after hoards his riſing raptures fill, 


Yet ſtill he fighs, for hoards are wanting ſtill; 
Thus to my breaſt alternate palsions riſe, 


Pleas'd with each good that Heav'n to man ſupplies z 


Yet oft a gh prevails, and ſorrows fall, 
To fee the hoard of human bliſs ſo ſmall ;. 


And oft I wiſh, amidit the ſcene, to find 


Some ſpot to real happineſs conſign d; | 

Where my worn ſoul, each wand'ring hope. at. reſt,,.. | 

May gather bliſs to ſee my fellows bleſt. | 
But where to find that happieſt ſpot below, 

Who can direct when all pretend to know? 

The ſhudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 


: Boldly proclaims that happieſt ſpot his own; 


Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, - _ 
And his long nights of revelry and eaſes  * 1 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
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Baſks in the glare, or tems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boaſt, where'er we roam; 
His firſt, beſt country, ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And eftimate the bleſsings which they ſhare, 
Though patriots flatt«r, till ſhall wiſdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind; 
'd; As diff rent good, by art or nature giv'n, 
To diff rent nations, makes their bleſsings ev'n. 
Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliſs at labour's earneſt call; 
With food as well the peuſant is ſupplied 
On Idra's eliffs, as Arno's thelvy fide; 
And tho? the rocky-creſted ſummits frown, 
Theſe rocks by cuſtom turn to beds of down, 
From art more various are the bleſsings ſent, 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content; 
Yet theſe each other's pow'r fo ſtrong conteſt, 
5 That either ſeems deſtructive of the reſt. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails; 
And honour ſinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence ev'ry Nate, to one lov'd bleſsing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. | 
Each to the fav'rite happineſs attends, ' 
And ſpurns the plan that aims at other ends; 
Till carried to exceſs in each domain, 
This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain. 
But let us try theſe truths with cloſer eyes, 
And trace them through the proſpect as it lies: 
Here for a while, my proper cares relign'd, 
Here let me fit, in forrow for mankind; 
Like yon neglected {hrub at random caſt, 
That ſhades the ſteep, and ſighs at ev'ry blaſt, 
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Far to the right, where Apennine aſcends, 


| Bright as the ſummer Italy extends; 


Its uplands ſloping deck the mountain's ſide, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 
While oft ſome temple's mould'ring tops between 
With venerable graudeur mark the ſcene. | 
Could Nature's bounty fatisfy the breaſt, 

The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleſt. 

Whatever fruits in diff 'rent climes are found, 
That proudly rife, or humbly court the ground; 
Whatever blooms 1n torrid tracts appear, 
Whoſe bright. ſucceſsion decks the varied year; 
Whatever ſweets ſalute the northern ſky 


| With vernal lives, that bloſsom but to die: 


Theſe here diſporting, own the kindred ſoil, 


Nor aſk luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While ſea-born pales their gelid wings expand, 
To winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land. 


But ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beſtows ; 


And ſenſual bliſs is all the nation knows: 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear; 


Man ſeems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contraſted faults through all his manners reign : ' 
Though poor, luxurious; though ſubmiſsive, vain : 


Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue ;- 
And e'en in penance planning ſins anew. - 


All evils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence departed leaves behind; 

For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 
When commerce proudly flouriſh'd through the ſtate ; 
At her command the palace learn'd to rife, 
Again the long-fall'n column fought the tkies : 

The canvas glow'd beyond e'en nature warm; 

The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form; - « 
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Till, more unſteady than the ſouthern gale, 
Commerce on other ſhores diſplay'd her fail ; 
While nought remain'd of all that riches gave, 

But towns unmann'd, and lords without a ſlave: 
And late the nation found, with fruitleſs ſkill, 
Its former ſtrength was but plethoric ill. 
Yet {till the loſs of wealth is here ſupplied 
By arts, the ſplendid wrecks of former pride: 
From theſe the feeble heart and long-fall'n mind 
An eaſy compenſation ſeem to find. 
Here may be ſeen, in bloodleſs pomp array'd, 
The paſteboard triumph, and the cavalcade; 
Proceſsions form'd. for piety and love, 

A miſtreſs or a ſaint in-ev'ry grove. 
By ſports like theſe are all their cares beguil'd; 
The ſports of children fatisfy the child. 
Each nobler aim, reprets'd by long control, 
Now finks at laſt, or feebly mans the ſoul; 
While low delights, ſucceeding faſt behind, 
In happier meanneſs occupy the mind: 
As in thoſe domes where Ceſars once bore ſway, 
Defac'd by time, and tott'ring in decay, 
There in the ruin, heedleſs of the dead, | 
The ſhelter-ſeeking peaſant builds his ſhed ; 
And, wondr'ing man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a ſmile. 
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- SECTION 5. 
T he ſame ſubject continued, | ; — 


My foul, turn from them turn we to ſurvey 

Where rougheſt climes a nobler race diſplay; | 1 

Where the bleak Swiſs their ſtormy manſion tread, LY 4 l 

And force a churliſh ſoil for ſcanty bread; e 8 — i 
| | | NES 
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No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and ſteel, the ſoldier and his iword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter ling'ring chills the lap of May 

No zephyr fondly ſues the mountain's breaſt, 
But meteors gla e, and ſtormy glooms inveſt. 
Yet ſtil! een here conteut can ſpre:d a charm, 


| Redrels the clime, and all its rage difarm. 


Tho” poor the pealant s hut, his feaſt tho' ſmall, 
He ſees his little lot the lot of all; 

Secs no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To ſhame the meanneis of his humble ſhed ; 
No coſtly lord the ſumptuous banquet deal, 


To make him loathe his vegetable meal; 


But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 


Each wiſh contracting, fits him to the ſoil. 
| Cheerful at morn he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 


Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 


Or drives his vent'rous plough-ſhare to the ſteep; 
Or {-ecks the den where ſnow-tracks mark the way, 


And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into woe 


At night returning, ev'ry labour ſped, 


He fits him down the monarch of a FA 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round ſurveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov'd partner, boaſtſul of her hoard, 


Diſplays her cleanly platter on the board: 


And haply too ſome pilgrim, thither ted, 


With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 


Thus ev'ry good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot paſsion on his heart; 
And &en thoſe hills that round his manſion riſe, 
Enhance the blifs his feanty fund 9 
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Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms; 
And as a child, when fearing lounds moleſt, 
Ciings cloſe and cloler to the mother's breaſt ; 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 
Such are the charms to barten ſtates aſsign'd : 


Their wants but few, their wiſhes all confin'd. 


Yet let them only fhare the praiſes due; 

If few their wants, their pleaſures are but few: 

For ev'ry want that ſtimulates the breaſt 

Becomes a ſource of pleaſure when redreſt. 
Whence from ſuch lands each pleaſing ſcience flies, 
That firſt excites defire, and then ſupplies; _ | 
Unknown to them, when ſenſual pleaſures cloy, 
To fill the languid pauſe with finer joy; | 
Unknown thoſe pow'rs that raiſe the ſoul to flame, 
Catch ev'ry nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life-is but a mould'ring fire, 


Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by ſtrong deſire; 


'Unfit. for raptures; or, if raptures cheer 


On ſome high feſtival of once a year, 
In wild excels the vulgar breaſt takes fire, 


Till buried in debauch the bliſs expire. 
But not their joys alone thus coarſely flow; 
Their morals, like their pleaſures, are but * 


For, as refinement ſtops, from fire to ſon, 


'Unalter'd, unimprov'd, the manners run; 

And love's and friendſhip's finely- pointed dart 

Falls blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some ſterner virtues o'er the mountain's breaft 

May fit like falcons cow'ring on the neſt; 

But all the gentler morals, ſuch as play 

Thro' life's more n walks, and charm the way; 
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Theſe, far diſpers'd, on tim'rous pinions ff yY, 
To ſport and flutter in a kinder ſky. 

To kinder ikies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn—and France diſplays her bright domain. 
Gay ſprightly land of mirth and ſocial eaſe, 


Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all the world can pleaſe; 


How often have I led thy ſportive choir, | 
With tuneleſs pipe, bekde the murm'ring Loire! 


Where ſtading elms along the margin grew, 


And, freſhen'd from the wave, the zephyr fle w; 
And haply, tho' my harſh touch falt'ring ſtill, 


But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's ſkill, 


Yet would the village praiſe my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour ! 
Alike all ages: dames of ancient days 
Have led their children thro! the mirthful maze; 
And the gay grandfire, {kill'd in geftic lore, 
Has friſk*d beneath the burden of threeſcore. 
So gay a life theſe thoughtleſs realms diſplay ; j 
Thus idly buſy rolls their world away. 
Theirs are thoſe arts that mind to mind endear; 
For honour forms the ſocial temper here. 
Honour, that praiſe which real merit gains, 
Or e'en imaginary worth obtains, 
Here paſses current; paid from hand to hand, 
It ſhifts in ſplendid traffic round the land. 
From courts to camps, to cottages, it ſtrays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praiſe: 
They pleaſe, are pleas'd, they give to get eſteeni; 
Till, ſeeming bleſt, they grow to what they ſeem, 
But while this ſofter art their bliſs ſupplies, 


It gives their follies alſo room to riſe; 


For praiſe too dearly lov'd, or warmly fought, 
Enfeebles all internal ſtrength of thought; 
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And the weak ſoul, within itſelf unbleſt, 
Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt. 
Hence oſtentation here, with tawdry art, 


Pants for the vulgar praiſe which fools impart; 


Here vanity aſsumes her pert grimace, 


And trims her robes of frieze with copper-lace ; 


Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boaſt one ſplendid banquet once a year : 


The mind till tarns where fhifting faſhion draws, 
Nor weighs the ſolid worth of felf-applauſe. 


To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Emboſom'd in the deep where Holland lies, 
Methinks her. patient ſons before me ſtand, 


Where the broad ocean leans againſt the land; 
And, ſedulous to ſtop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
f Onward methinks, and diligently flow, 


The firm connected bulwark ſeems to grow; 
Spreads its long arms amidſt the wat'ry roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and ufurps the ſhore 4. 


While the pent ocean, riſing o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him ſmile; 


The flow canal, the yellow-bloisom'd vele, 
The willow-tuſted bank, the gliding fail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 


1 


A new creation reſcued from his reign. 
Thus, while around the wave-ſubjected ſoil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 


Induſtrious habits in each boſom reign, 


And induſtry begets a love of gain. | 
Hence all the good from opulence that Plug 


Wich all thoſe ills ſuperfluous treaſure brings, 


Are here diſplay'd. Their much-lovie-wealth imparts 


e plenty, elegance, and arts; 
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But, view them cloſer, craft and fraud appear; 


Fen liberty itſelf is barter'd here! 

At gold's ſuperior charms all freedom flies; 
The needy fell it, and the rich man buys: 

A land of tyrants, and a den of ſlaves, 

Here wretches ſeek diſhonourable graves; 


And, calmly bent, to ſervitude conform, 


Dull as their lakes that ſlumber in the ſtorm. 


O! how unlike their Belgic fires of old ! 


Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each breaſt, and freedom on each brow : 
How much unlike the fons of Britain now ! 


Fir'd at the ſound, my Genius ſpreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the weſtern ſpring; 
Where lawns extend that ſcorn Arcadian pride, 


And brighter ſtreams than fam'd Hydaſpes glide. 
There all around the gentleſt breezes ſtray, 
There gentle muſic melts on ev'ry ſpray ; 
Creation's mildeſt charms are there combin'd; 
Extremes are only in the maſter's mind! 

Stern o'er each boſom reaſon holds her ſtate, | 
With daring aims irregularly great: 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

1 {ce the lords of human-kind paſs by; 

Intent on high defigns, a thoughtſul band, 


By forms unfaſhion'd freſh from nature's hand; 
Fierce in their native hardineſs of ſoul, _ 


True to imagin'd right, above control; 

While &en the peaſant boaſts theſe rights to 8 
And learns to venerate himſelf as man. 

Thine, freedom, thine the bleſsings, pictur'd here, 


Thine are thoſe charms, that dazzle and endear: 


Too bleſt indeed were ſuch without alloy, 
But foſter'd een by freedom ills annoy. 
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Till, over-wrought, the gen'ral ſyſtem feels 


Nor this the worſt. As nature's ties decay, 


The land of ſcholars, and the nurſe of arms, 


And ſcholars, ſoldiers, kings, unhonogr'd, die. 


Ye pow'rs of truth, that bid my ſoul aſpire, 


_ I only would repreſs them to ſecure: 
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That independence Britons prize too high, i 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the ſocial tie; 
The ſelf. dependent lordlings ſtand alone; 

All claims that bind and ſweeten liſe unknown. 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repelld; 
Ferments ariſe, impriſomd factions roar, 
Repreſs'd ambition ſtruggles round her hore; 


Its motions ſtop, or phrenſy fires the wheels, 


As duty, love, and honour fail to ſway, 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather ſtrength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to theſe alone, | 

And talents fink, and merit weeps unknown; | 

Till time may come, when, ſtripp'd of all her charms, 


Where noblezitems tranſmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote for fame, 
One fink of level avarice ſhall lie, 


Yet think not thus, when freedom's ills I ſtate, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great. 


Far from my boſom drive the low deſire! 

And thou, fair freedom, taught alike to feel 

The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry ſteel; 
Thou tranſitory flow'r, alike undone 

By proud contempt, or ſavour's foll'ring ſun, | 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure; 


For juſt experience tells, in ev'ry foil, | 5 3 
That thoſe who think muſt govern thoſe who toil; | 1 
R 2 | 
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And all that freedom's higheſt aims can reach, 

Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each: 

Hence, ſhould one order dee wn grow, 

Its double weight muſt ruin all below. 

O then, how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aſpires! 
Calm is my foul, nor apt to rife in arms, 

Except when faſt-approaching danger warms : 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal pow'r to ſtretch their own; 

When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themſelves are free; 
Each wanton judge new penal ſtatutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 

The wealth of chmes, where ſavage nations roam, 
Pillag'd from ſlaves, to purchaſe ſlaves at home; 

Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation, ſtart, 

Tear off reſerve, and bare my ſwelling heart; 
Till, half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Ah, brother! how diſaſtrous was that hour, 
When firſt ambition ſtruck at regal pow'r; 

And thus, polluting honour in its ſource, 


Gave wealth to ſway the mind with double force! 


Have we not ſeen, round Britain's peopled ſhore, 
Her uſeful ſons exchang'd for uſeleſs ore; 
Seen all her triumphs but deſtruction haſte, 

Like flaring tapers bright'ning as they waſtes _ 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead ſtern depopulation in her train; 

And over fields, where ſfeatter'd hamlets roſe, 
In barren, ſolitary pomp repoſe? 

Have we not ſeen; at pleaſure's lordly call, 


The ſmiling long-frequented village fall ? 
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Beheld the duteous fon, the fire decay'd, 
The modeſt matron, and the bluſhing maid, 
Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverſe climes beyond the weſtern main J 
Where wild Oſwego ſpreads her ſwamps around, 
And Niagara ſtuns with thund'ring found? 
E'en now, perhaps, as there ſome pilgrim. ſtrays 
Thro' tangled foreſts, and thro' dang'rous ways; 
Where beaſts with was de e claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous aim; | 
There, while above the giddy tempeſt flies, 
And all around diſtreſsful yells ariſe, 
The penſive exile, bending with his wo, 
To ſtop too fearful, and too faint to go, 
Caſts a long look where England's glories ſhine, . Fe 
And bids his boſom ſympathize with mine. 
Vain, very vain, my weary ſearch to find 
That bliſs which only centres in the mind! 
Why have I ftray'd from pleaſure and repoſe, 
To ſeek a good each government beſtows ? 
In ev'ry government, though terrors reign, - 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws reſtrain, 
How ſmall, .of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cauſe or cure 1 
Still to ourſelves in ev'ry place conſign'd, 
Our own felicity we make or find: | 
With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms annoy, - 
Glides the ſmooth{current of domeſtic joy; 
The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damiens' bed of ſteel, 
To men remote from pow'r but rarely known, 
Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience, all our own. 
Toy, | GOLDSMITH» 
R- 3 
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41 
SECTION vii. 


The vanity of human wiſhes, 


Lr obſervation, with extenſive view, 


Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 


Remark each anxious toil, each eager ſtrife, 
And watch the buſy fcenes of crowded life ; 
'Then ſay how hope and fear, defire and hate, 
O'erſpread with ſnares the clouded maze of fate, 


Where wav'ring man, betrayed by vent'rous pride, 


To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 
As treach'rous phantoms in the miſt delude, 
Shuns fancied ills, or chafes airy good : 

How rarely reaſon guides the ſtubborn choice, 


Rules the bold hand, or prompts the füppliant voice: 


How nations fink by darling ſchemes oppreſt, 

When vengeance liſtens to the fool's requeſt. 

Fate wings with ev'ry with th afflictive dart, 

Each gift of nature, and each grace of art; 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal ſweetneſs elocution flows; TIFF 

Impeachment ſtops the ſpeaker” s pow'rful breath, 

And reſtleſs fire precipitates on death, | 
But, ſcarce obſery'd, the knowing and the wo” 

Fall in the gen'ral maſſacre of gold; 


 Wide-waſting peſt! that rages unconfin'd, 


And crowds with crimes the records of mankind! 
For gold his ſword the hireling ruffian draws, 
For gold the hireling judge diſtorts the laws; 


| Wealth heap'd on wealth nor truth nor ſafety 955 5 


The dangers gather as the treaſures riſe. 
Let hiſt'ry tell, where rival kings command, 
And dubious title ſhakes the madden'd land, 
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When ſtatutes glean the refuſe of the ſword, 
How much more ſafe the vaſlal than the lord. 
Low ſculks the hind beneath the rage of pow'r, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tow'r; 
Untouch'd his cottage, and his flumbers ſound, 
Tho“ confiſcation's vultures hover round. 
The needy traveller, ferene and gay, 
Walks the wild heath, and ſings his toil away. 
Does envy ſeize thee? cruſh th' upbraiding joy, 
Increaſe his riches, and his peace deſtroy. 
Now fears in dire viciſſitude invade | 
The ruſtling brake alarms, and quiv'ring ſhade : ' 
Nor light nor darkneſs brings his pain relief, 
One ſhows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 
Let till one gen'ral cry the ſkies aſsails, 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales: 
Few know the toiling ſtateſman's fear or care, 
Thb' inſidious rival, and the gaping heir. 
Once more, Democritus, ariſe on earth, 
With cheerful wiſdom and inſtruetive mitthß; 
See motley life in modern trappings dreſt, 
And feed with varied fools th' eternal jeſt :: 
Thou who couldſt laugh where want enchain'd caprice, 
Toll cruſn'd conceit, and man was of a piece 
Where wealth unlov'd without a mourner died; 
And ſcarce a ſycophant was ted by pride; 
Where ne'er was known the form of mock debate, 
Or ſeen à new made mayor's unwieldy ſtate ; 
Where change of fay'rites made no change of laws, 
And ſenates heard before they judg'd a cauſe:, - 
How wouldſt thou ſhake at Britain's modiſh tribe, 
Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe! 

| 1 "9. 
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: Attentive, truth and nature. to deſery, | 
And pierce each ſcene with philoſophic eye, 
To thee were ſolemn toys or empty ſnow, 

The robes of pleaſure and the veils of wo: 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 
Whole joys are cauſeleſs, or whole griefs are vain, 
Such was the ſcorn that fill'd the ſage's mind, 
Renew'd at ev'ry glance on human kind; 

How juſt that ſcorn ereyet thy voice declare, 
Search ev'ry ſtate, and canvaſs ev'ry pray'r. 


Unnumber'd. ſuppliants crowd preſerment's gate, 


Athirſt for wealth, and burning to be great; 
Delufive fortune hears th' inceſſant call; 

They mount, they ſhine, evaporate, and fall: 

On ev'ry ſtage the foes of peace attend, 

Hate dogs their flight, and inſult mocks their end. 

| Love ends with hope, the finking ſtateſman's door 
Pours in the morning worſhipper no more; 

For growing names the weekly ſcribbler lies, 

To growing wealth the dedicator flies; f 

From ev'ry room deſcends the painted face, 
That hung the bright palladium of the place; 
And, ſmok d in kitchens, or in auctions fold, 
To better features yields the frame of gold; 

For now no mare we trace in ev'ry line 

Heroic worth, beneyolence divine ; 

The form diſtorted juſtifies the fall, 

And deteſtation rids th' indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hear the laſt appeal, | 
Sign her foes' doom, or guard her fav'rites' zeal > 
Thro' freedom's {ons no more remonſtrance rings, 
Degrading nobles and controling kings; 

Our ſupple tribes repreſs their patriot throats, 
And alk no queſtions but the price of votes; 


II. 
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With weekly libels and ſeptennial ale, 
Their wiſh is full to riot and to rail. 
In full-blown dignity, ſee Wolſey ſtand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand: | - 
To him the church, the realm, their pow'rs conſign, - 
Through him the rays of regal bounty ſhine ; 

Turn'd by his nod the ſtream of honour flows, 

His ſmile alone ſecurity beſtows : 

Still to new heights his reſtleſs wiſhes tow'r; 

Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r; 

Till conqueſt unreſiſted ceas'd to pleaſe, - | 
And rights ſubmitted left him none to ſeize. 

At length his fov'reign frowns—the train of ſtate | 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the fign to hate. 
Where: e' er he turns he meets a ſtranger's eye, 
His ſuppliants ſcorn him, and his followers fly: 
Now drops at once the pride of awful ſtate, 
The golden canopy, the glitt'ring plate, 
The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The livried army, and the menial lord. 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppreſt, 
He ſeeks the refuge of monaſtic reſt... | 
Grief aids diſeaſe, remember'd folly ſtings, . 
And his laſt fighs reproach the faith of kings. 
Speak thou, whoſe thoughts at humble peace repine, 7 
Shall Wolſey's wealth with Wolſey's end be thine? - 
Or liv'ſt thou now, with ſafer pride content, 
The wiſeſt juſtice on the banks of Trent? 
For why did Wolley, near the ſteeps of fate, 
On weak foundations raiſe th' enormous weight? 
Why but to fink, beneath misfortune's blow, 
With louder ruin to the gulfs below? 5 
What gave great Villiers to th' aſsaſsin's kniſe, 
And ſix d diſeaſe on Harley's cloſing life? 
| 8 R 5 
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What murder'd Wentworth, and what exil'd Hyde, 


By kings protected, and to kings ally'd? 
What but their wiſh indulg'd in courts to ſhine, 
And pow'r too great to keep, or to reſign? 


When firſt the college rolls receive his name, 


The young enthuſiaſt quits his eaſe for fame; 
Reſiſtleſs burns the fever of renown, 

Caught from. the ſtrong contagion of the gown: 
O'er Bodley's dome his future labours ſpread, 
And Bacon's manfion trembles o'er his head. 
Are theſe thy views? proceed, illuſtrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth! 
Yet ſhould thy foul indulge the gen'rous heat, 
Till captive ſcience yields her laſt retreat; 


Should reaſon guide thee with her brighteſt ray, 


And pour on miſty doubt reſiſtleſs day; 
Should no falſe kindneſs lure to looſe delight, 
Nor praiſe relax, nor difficulty fright ; 

Should tempting, novelty thy cell refrain, 

And ſloth effuſe her opiate fumes in vain; 
Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart,. 
Nor claim the triumph of a letter'd heart; 
Should no diſeaſe thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor melancholy's phantoms haunt thy ſliade; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers'd for thee: 

| Deign on the paſsing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pauſe a while from learning, to be wiſe; 
There mark what ills the ſcholar's life aſsail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.. 
Sce nations ſlowly wiſe, and meanly juſt, 

To buried merit raiſe the tardy buſt. | 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat's life, and. Galileo's end, 
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Nor deem, when learning her laſt prize beſtows, 
The glittring eminence exempt from foes ; 

See, when the vulgar ſcapes, deſpis'd or aw'd, 
Rebellion's vengeful talons ſeize on Laud. 

From meaner minds, tho' ſmaller fines content; 

The plunder'd palace or ſequeſter'd rent; | 
Mark'd out by dang'rous parts he meets the ſhock, . 
And fatal learning leads him to the block : 

Around his tomb let art and genius weep, 


hut hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and ſleep, 


SECTION VIII 
The fame ſubject continued. he 


Tax feſtal blazes, the triumphal ſhow,” 
The ravith'd ftandard, and the captive foe, 
The ſenate's thanks, the gazette's pompous tale, 
With force refrſtlefs o'er the brave prevail. 
Such bribes the rapid Greek o'er Afia whir'd, 
For ſuch the ſteady Romans ſhook the world; 
For ſuch in diſtant lands the Britons ſnine, 
And ſtain with blood the Danube or the Rhine: 
This pow'r has praife, that virtue ſcarce can warm 
Till fame ſupplies the univerſal charm? . 
Yet reaſon ſrowns on war's unequal game, 
Where waſted nations raiſe a ſingle name, 
And mortgag'd ſtates their grandfires wreaths regret, 
From age to age in everlaſting debt; 
Wreaths which at laſt the dear-bought right” convey 
To ruſt on medals, or on ſtones decay. 
On what foundation ſtands the warrior's pride, 
How juſt his „Hopes, let Swediſli Charles ng K. 
A frame of àdamant, a ſoul of fire, 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 
"0 6 
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372 S$SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH READER, PART II. 


O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd lord of pleaſure and of pain ; 
No joys to him pacific ſceptres yield, 


War ſounds the trump, he ruſhes to the field; 


Behold furrounding kings their pow'r combine, 

And one capitulate, and one reſign ; 

Peace courts his hand, but ſpreads her charms in vain; 
“Think nothing gain*d,” he cries, “till noughit remain, 


On Moſcow's walls till Gothic ſtandards fly, 


« And all be mine beneath the polar ſky.” 2 
The march begins in military ſtate, 

And nations on his eye ſuſpended wait; 

Stern famine guards the ſolitary coaſt, 

And winter barricades the realms of froſt; 

He comes, nor want nor cold his courſe. delay ;— 
Hide, bluſhing glory, hide Pultowa's day ! 

The vanquiſh'd hero leaves his broken bands, 
And ſhows his miſeries in diſtant lands; 


Condemn'd a needy ſupplicant to wait, 


While ladies interpoſe, and ſlaves debate. 
But did not chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no ſubverted empire mark his end ? A 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound, 
Or hoſtile millions preſs him to the ground? 
His fall was deſtin'd to a barren ſtrand, 
A petty fortreſs, and a dubious hand ; 
He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point, a moral, or adorn a tale, 

All times their ſcenes of pompous woes afford, 
From Perſia's tyrant, to Bavaria's lord. 1 


In gay hoſtility, and barb'rous pride, 1 


With half mankind embattled at his fide, 
Great Xerxes comes to ſeize the certain prey, 


And ſtarves exhauſted regions in his way; 


Attendant flatt ry counts his myriads oer, 


Till counted myriads ſooth his pride no more; 
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Freſh praiſe is tried till madneſs fires his mind, 
The waves he laſhes, and enchains the wind; 


New pow'rs are claim'd, new pow'rs are ſtill beſtow'd, | 


Till rude reſiſtance lops the ſpreading god; 

The daring Greeks deride the martial ſhow, 

And heap their vallies with the gaudy foe; 

Th' inſulted ſea with humbler thoughts he gains, 


A fingle {kiff to ſpeed his flight remains: 


Th' encumber'd. oar ſcarce leaves the dreaded coaſt - 


Through purple billows and a floating hoſt. _. 
The bold Bavarian, in a luckleſs hour, 
Tries the dread ſummits of Ceſarean pow'r, 


With unexpected legions burſts away, 


And ſees deſenceleſs realms receive his ſway; _ 


Short ſway ! fair Auſtria ſpreads her mournful charms, 
The queen, the beauty, ſets the world in arms; 


From hill to hill the beacon's rouſing blaze 


Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praiſe ; 
The fierce Croatian, and the wild Huſsar, 

With all the ſons of ravage crowd the war; 

The baffled prince, in honour's flatt'ring bloom 


Of haſty greatneſs, finds the fatal doom, 


His foes deriſion, and his ſubjects blame, 
And ſteals to death from anguiſh and from ſhame. 


Enlarge my life with multitude of days, 


In health, in ſickneſs, thus the ſuppliant prays ; 
Hides from himſelf his ſtate, and ſhuns to know, 
That life protracted is protracted wo. 


Time hovers o'er, impatient to deſtroy, 


* 


And ſhyts up all the paſsages of joy: 


In vain their gifts the bounteous ſeaſons pour, 


The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flow'r— 

With liſtleſs eyes the dotard views the ſtore, 

"He views, and wonders that they pleaſe no more; 
Now pall the taſteleſs meats, and joyleſs wines, 
And. luxury with ſighs ber flave reſigns. 
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Approach, ye minſtrels, try the ſoothing ſtrain, 

Piffuſe the tuneful lenitives of pain: 

No ſounds, alas! would touch th' impervious ear, 

Though dancing mountains witneſs'd Orpheus near; 

Nor lute nor lyre his feeble pow'rs attend, 

Nor ſweeter muſic of a virtuous friend: 

But everlaſting dictates-crowd his tongue, 

Perverſely grave, or poſitively Wrong. 

Theftill returning tale, and ling'ring jeſt, 

Perplex the fawning niece and pamper'd gueſt: 

While growing hopes ſcarce awe the gath'ring 0 

And ſcarce à legacy can bribe to hear; 

The watchſul gueſts ſtill hint the laſt os. 

The daughter's petulance, the ſon's expenſe; 

Improve his heady rage with treach'rous {kill,. 

And-mould his paſsions till they make his will. 

Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, . 

Lay ſiege to liſe, and preſs the dire blockade; 3 

But unextinguiſh'd av'rice ſtill remains, 

And dreaded loſses aggravate. his pains : 

He turns; with anxious heart and crippled hands,” 

His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands 

Or views his coffers with ſuſpicious eyes, 
'Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

hut grant, the virtues of a temp'rate prime 

Bleſs with an age exempt from ſcorn or crime; 
An age that melts with unperceiv'd decay, 

And glides in modeſt innocence away; 

Whoſe peaceful day benevolence endears, 

Whole night congratulating conſcience cheers; 

The gemral fav'rite as the gen'ral friend: 

Such age there is, and who ſhall wiſh its end? 

Yet e'en on this her load misfortune flings, 

To preſs the weary minutes flagging wings; 

New ſorrow riſes as the day returns, | 

A ſiſter ſickens, or a daughter mourns. 9 
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Now kindred merit fills the ſable bier, | 


Now lacerated friendſhip claims a tear. 


Year chaſes year, decay purfues decay, 
Still drops ſome joy from with'ring life away: 


New forms arile, and Ciff rent views engage, 


Superfluous lags the vet'ran or the ſtage; 


Till pitying nature ſigns the laſt releaſe, 


And bids afllicted worth retire. to peace. . 
1 few there are whom hours like theſe await, 
ho ſet unclouded in the gulfs of fate. 
555 Lydia's monarch ſhould the ſearch deſcend, 
By Solon caution'd to regard his end; 


In life's laſt ſcene what prodigies. ſurpriſe, . 


Fears of the brave, and follies of the wiſe! 
From Marib'rough's eyes the ſtreams of dotage flow, 
And ſwift expires a driv'ler and a ſhow. 
The teeming mother, anxious for her race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face : 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty ſpring; 


And Sedley curs'd the form that pleas'd a king. 


Ye nymphs of roſy lips and radiant eyes, 
Whom pleaſure keeps too buſy to be wile; 


Whom joys with ſoft varieties invite, 


By day the frolic, and the dance by night; 


Who frown with vanity, who ſmile with art, 


And aſk the lateſt faſnion of the heart; 


What care, what rules your heedleſs charms ſhall ſave, 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth your ſlave? 
Againſt your fame with fondneſs hate combines, 


The rival batters, and the lover mines. 

With diſtant voice neglected virtue calls; 

Leſs heard and leſs, the faint n falls; 
Tir'd with contempt, ſhe: quits-the ſlipp'ry rein, 
And pride and prudence take her ſeat in vain. 


In crowd at once, where none the paſs defend, 


The harmleſs freedom, and the private friend. 
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The guardians yield, by force ſuperior ply'd 

. To int'reſt, prudence ; and to flatt' ry, pride. 

Here beauty falls betray'd, deſpis'd, diſtreſt; 

And hiſsing infamy proclaims the reſt. , | 

Where then ſhall hope and fear their objects find ? 
Muſt dull ſuſpenſe corrupt the ſtagnant mind? 

Muſt helpleſs man, in ignorance ſedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 

Muſt no diſlike alarm, no wiſhes riſe, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the ſkies? 

Inquirer, ceaſe; petitions yet remain 

Which Heav'n may hear; nor deem religion vain. 

Still raiſe for good the ne voice ; 

But leave to Heav'n the meaſure and the choice. 

Safe in his pow'r, whoſe eyes diſcern afar 

The ſecret ambuſh of a ſpecious pray'r, . 

Implore his aid, in his deciſions reſt; 

Secure whate'er he gives, he gives the beſt. 

Yet when the ſenſe of Sacred Preſence ho, 

And ſtrong devotion to the ſkies aſpires, _ 
Pour forth thy. fervours for a healthful wind, ; 

Obedient paſsions, and a will refign'd ; > 

For love, which ſcarce collective man can fill; 

For patience, ſov'reign o'er tranſmuted ill; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier ſeat, 

Counts death kind nature's ſignal of retreat: 

Theſe goods for man the laws of Heav'n 10 


"Theſe goods he grants, who grants the pow'r to. gain; * 


With theſe celeſtial wiſdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happineſs ſhe does. not find. 
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Dazrow and Harver, No. 55, Gracechurch-fireet, Landen; 


an by Witson and SPENCE, York, 
2 New ED1TIONS of the e fllowing Books, 
THE ENGL READER : 
| . OY 
PI ECES IN PROSE AND PozrRy, 


SELECTED FROM 
: THE BEST WRITERS. 


| Deſigned to aſſiſt young Perſons toread with PROPRIETY 
and EFFECT; to IMPROVE their LANGUAGE and SENTI- 


MENTS; and to inculcate ſome of the moſt important prin- 


- ciples of IE TY and vixruz. With a few preliminary 
'obſervations on the PRINCIPLES of Soo READING. 


By Livpizy 1 * 
The Second Edition correfted. 
PRICE, BOUND, 3s. 6d. 


The above work may be had, printed on fine paper, and 
yo} preſſed. Price, bound, 4s, 6d. 


10 The olan of this work is pak eas a 


execution is good. We are particularly pleaſed with the 
Compiler's having avoided every ſentiment, that might 


gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the leaſt _ offend ma | 


eye or ear of Innocence,” 
Gentle mai 8 b r February, 1 709. 


the attdinment of three objects: to improve youth in the 


art of "ding: ; to meliorate their i. Knee and ſentiments; 


6 © The Voliditins ofiſhis work obſerves, that it © aims at 
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it 


per, by a compariſon.” 


and to inculcate ſome of the moſt important principles of 5 


piety and virtue:” and we cannot but admit that his com- 
pilation is well calculated to accompliſh the ends propoſed, 
The ſelection is made with judgment: the pieces are ſuch 
as may be recommended to the peruſal of youth: they 
are extracted from the works of the moſt correct and ele- 
gant writers; and are diſtinguiſhed by their purity, pro- 
priety, and, in many inſtances, elegance of diction. 


preſented, to the public, the preſent Will not ie in any 


Zuropenn ee October, 1799. 
© There is very conſiderable merit in this compilation, 


the contents of which are pretty equally made up of the 


agreeable and the uſeful. After a careful inſpection, we 


fee] ourſelves bound in juftice to remark ; that it compriſes 


much more novelty, than any compilation of the ſame fize, 


that ever came into our hands. Three objects are pro- 


poſed by Mr. Murray, in giving this volume to the world: 
firſt, to improve youth in the indiſpenſable art of reading; 


. ſecondly, to meliorate their language and ſentiments ; and 


thirdly, to inculcate ſome of the moſt important princi- 
ples of piety and virtue.—The articles ſelected for the. firſt 
of theſe purpoſes, are peculiarly calculated for exerciſing 


the various pauſes, inflections, and modulations of the voice: 


they are judiciouſly diverſified and proportioned, and accu- 
rately punQuated. In purſuance of his ſecond object, Mr, 


Murray has made his ſelections from the moſt correct and 


elegant writers; and purity, propriety, and perſpicuity, of 
courſe, characterize them.—In his third department, we 


find extracts ſtrongly tending to promote piety and virtue: 


They place religion in the moſt amiable light; and recom- 
mend the moral duties, by proving the excellence of their 


nature, and the happy effects which they produce. In no 


part of the work do we meet with an expreſſion that might 
gratify a corrupt, or vitiate a pure mind; nor a ſentiment 
that can offend the ear of innocence. The peruſal of the 
gacred Scriptures is powerfully recommended, bg the fre- 


With 
the many performances of the like kind which have been 
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1 


quent inſertion of the moſt ſublime, beautiful, and in- 
tereſting paſſages of theſe invaluable writings. But though 
the general caſt of the volurae partakes more of the grave 
than the gay, yet it is not without a conſiderable portion 
of rational amuſement ; and as it is ſerious without enthu- 


ſiaſin or ſuperſtition, ſo it is cheerful without levity.—We _ 


do not fear diſcrediting our judgment, by recommending 
to all ſects and degrees of people this portable volume; 
which, though profefſedly compiled for the inſtruction of 


youth, will not be found unuſeful to perſons of riper 


years.” | New London Review, July, 1799. 


„This work may be recommended as a uſeful compa- 
nion to the young of both ſexes,” 


Critical Review, July, 1799. 


% We have formerly meutioned,. with praiſe, © Engliſh 
Exerciſes,” by this Author. The preſent publication is well 
adapted for the uſe of young perſons, The ſelections are 
made with good taſte; and with a view to moral and re- 
ligious improvement, as well as mere entertainment. It 
has alſo the merit of being neatly and perſpicuoufly n 
and at the ſame time very cheap.“ | 


Britiſh Critic, April, 1800. 


* This ſelection reflects much credit on the taſte of the 


Compiler; and the arrangement of the various pieces is 


judicious. The different authors, from whom theſe ex- 


tracts are taken, enforce virtue by the graces of their com- 
poſition. The preliminary rules for enunciation are uſeful, 


and clearly delivered. We therefore recommend this ſmall 


volume to thoſe who wiſh to attain, without the help of 


inſtructers, the important advantages of thinking and ſpeak- 
ing with propriety ;—but a very diligent peruſal is neceſſary 
to render, the compilation uſeful to perſons of this de- 


foription.” 
Afonthly Review, 1 , 179% 
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A. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Adapted to the different Claſſes of Learners, With an. 


Appendix, containing Rules and Obſervations, for aſſiſting 


the more advanced Students to write with Perſpicuity and 
| Aer. : 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The $17 Edition, corrected and improved. 
| Price, bonne, 3s, 6d. 


Ditto, printed on fine paper, hot preſzed. 
dend, 48. 


Price, 


This is a publication of much merit, and fully anſwers 


the profeſſions in the Title. The Appendix contains ſome 


of the beſt Rules for writing elegantly, and with propriety, 


that we eee to have ſeen,” 


—_— Ries, July, 1796. 


. « This Grammar is, on many abbott; entitled to com- 


mendatory notice. Its materials have been carefully and 
judiciouſly ſelected; its arrangement is diſtin, and well 


adapted to the purpoſe of inſtruction; and its expreſſion is. 
ſimple, perſpicuous, and accurate. The Compiler has ob- 
ſerved a due medium between extreme conciſeneſs, and ex. 
treme minuteneſs of detail; and he has yery properly 


diſtinguiſhed. the leading ds from their ſubordinate il 


luſtrations, by printing them in a larger letter,” &c. 
95 Analytical Review, June, 1796. 


«There appears, in this Grammar, a. conſiderable ſhare 


of judicious analyſis and arrangement. The. Author applies ä 


his philological rules, with great ſucceſs, to r of the 
more ſiriking anomalies in Engliſh phraſeology.“ 


Britiſh Critic, Nov. 1196. 
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4 We have, on a former occaſion, expreſſed the fatis- 


faction that we derived from the firſt publication of this 


work ; and we have only to add, concerning the preſent 


edition, that the alterations and additions, though not very 


large, are judicious, and therefore, ſo far, improvements; 
and that we confider the work as very ſuperior to moſt, if 
not all, of its predeceſſors on the ſame ſubject.“ 

| Monthly Review, January, 1798. 


| 3. ; | 
ENGLISH EXERCISES, 
Adapted to the Grammar lately publiſhed by 


I. Morrarv; conf iſting of 


Sremplifications of the Parts of Speech; Deſects in Punctuation; and 
Inttances of Falſe Orthography ; Violations of the Rules reſpecting 
Violations of the Rules of Syntax; Perſpicuity and Accuracy. 


Deſigned for the Benefit of Private Learners, 
aãs well as for the Uſe of Schools. 
BY THE SAME NO, 
The FourTH Edition. 
Price, bound, . 


Ditto, printed on ſine paper, hot ns, Price, 
bound, 28. 6d. 
4. 

A KEY to the ENGLISH EXERCBEES ; 
Calculated to enable private Learners, to become their own 
Inſtructers in Grammar and Compoſition. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
The rFourTA Edition. 
Price, bound, 2s 


Ditto, printed on fine * hot e Price, 
bound, 258 nes 15 | ; | < 
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rules.“ 


The ExkROISES and Key may be had together: Price, 


bound, 3s. 6d. Or on fine paper, hot preſsed. Price, 48. Gd. 


We have been much pleaſed with the peruſal of theſe 
Exerciſes. They occupy, with diftinguiſhed excellence, a 
moſt important place in the Science of the Englith Lan- 
guage; and, as ſuch, we can warmly recommend them to 
the teachers of ſchools, as well as to all thoſe who are de- 
firous of attaining correctneſs and preciſion in their native 


tongue.” Monthly Review, July, 1797, 


« For a particular account of the very uſeful Engliſh 
Grammar, to which theſe Exerciſes refer, we muſt requeſt 
our readers to turn back to Review, Vol. xxui. page 646, 


- The value of that work is greatly increaſed by this large 


collection of examples, under the heads above-mentioned, 
They are ſelected with great judgment, and very happily 


adapted to the purpoſe of correcting common errors in 


writing and ſpeaking : they afford the learner a large field 
of employment ; which, carefully gone through, either in 
writing or orally, will not fail to produce a habit of atten- 
tion to accuracy.—With reſpect to the matter, as well as 
the language of theſe examples, we are much pleaſed with 


the Author's choice: both vulgarity and rue! of ſen- 


timent, are judiciouſſy avoided.” 
| Analytical Review, Sept, 1797, 


© 'Thefe Exerciſes are, in general, well calculated to pro- 
mote the purpoſe of information, not only with regard to 
orthography and punctuation, but alſo in point of phraſeo- 

logy, ohne: and preciſe perſpicuity of compoſition.” 
Critical Reviere, October, 1797, 


This book has been accidentally miſlaid ; but we will 


ingly repeat the praiſe we formerly gave the Author for his 


Engliſh Grammar. 'There is great judgment ſhown in theſe 


Exerciſes; and, what is no common merit, the greateff 


perſpicuity in the adaptation of the examples to the ſeveral 
_ Þriti/h Critic, November, 1798. 
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5 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


L. MuxRay's Engliſh Grammar. With an Appendix, 


_ containing an Exemplification of the Parts of Speech. 


Deſigned for the younger Claſs of Learners, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE GRAMMAR, 
The THIRD Edition, corrected. 


Price, bound, 1s. 


Having already expreſſed at large our approbation of | 


Mr. Murray's Engliſh Grammar, we have only, in an- 


nouncing this Abridgment, to obſerve, that it appears to 
us to be made with great judgment, and that we do not 
know a performance of this kind better fitted for the uſe of 
children. This ſmall Grammar has also the recommenda- 
tion of being very neatly printed. It may be very pro- 


. perly used as an introduction to the Author's larger work.“ 


Analytical Review, October, 1797. 


“ An introductory book on Grammar cannot be made 
too plain and ſimple; and this Author has therefore done 
wiſely, in ſelecting from his larger work, (noticed Brit. 


| Crit. vol. viii. p. 567.) ſuch particulars as form a convenient 


book of initiation for children. It is not intended by the 
Author, that the preſent Grammar ſhould ſuperſede his 
larger work, but that it ſhould ſerve as an introduction to 
it. Engliſh Grammars are now ſo numerous, that ſelection 
becomes difficult; but Mr. Murray's is certainly one of 
thoſe that are well executed.” „ 
Britiſh Critic, Sept. 1798. 

See alſo the Monthly Review, November, 1797. 
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Sheedily will be fublihed, 
INTRODUCTION TO 
THE ENGLISH READER : 
| Or, a SELECTION of Prxczs, in PROSE and Poxrrr. 


Calculated to improve the youngeſt claſs of learners, in 
reading; and to imbue their minds with the love of 
virtue, | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ENGLISH READER. 
- 
A new w edition, being the TENTH, corrected and enlarged, 


Price, bound, 25. 6d. of 


The Power of Religion on the Mind, 
in retirement, aflliction, and at the approach of death; 


exemplified in the teſtimonies and experience of perſons 


diſtinguithed by their greatneſs, learning, or virtue, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 5 
re 
Printed by 
G T. WILSON aud R. $P ENCE, 


. High Outcgate, York, 1800. 


